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If you want 


Quick Shipments 


ee WHE aS WH 


Gum Trim 
| Philippine Mahogany 
or Cypress 


It will pay you to get in touch with 
Gregertsens before placing your next order, 


We are adequately equipped to get out 
large quantities of Trim and Mouldings in 
any of the above woods in either straight 
or mixed cars. 


Special attention given to 
less than car load orders. 


; 
: Gregertsen Brothers Co. 


YARDS— 
Planing Mill 
Cairo, [iL 


332 So. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














“LAMELLA” 


(PATENTED ) 


Trussless ARCH ROOFS 


Clear Floor Space—No Columns—No Trusses 


Not an inch of waste space under a Lamella constructed roof. 
Clear arched spans up to 150 feet. Unobstructed floors, no columns, 
—no trusses. Built of short length lumber they can be quickly erected 
without the use of cranes or skilled labor. The best and most inex- 
pensive construction for mill or shed. 


For full information write 


LAMELLA ROOF SYNDICATE, Inc. 
45 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


THE TRUSSLESS ROOF CO. LAMELLA TRUSSLESS ROOF CO. 
1007 S. Harvard Blvd., Los Angeles. Calif. 801 Kirby Bidg., Houston, Texas 
LAMELLA CONSTRUCTIONS, Inc. 


MISSOURI LAMELLA ROOF CO. 
801 Norris Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


904 Bank of Commerce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 














of Successful Men 


HE Belmont’s central location brings the business 

man within easy reach of the upper and lower busi- 
ness districts of New York. There are two subways at 
the door and the Grand Central Terminal is just across 
the street. 
The business man finds at the Belmont that delightful 
air of hospitality and personal service that has made it 
justly famous. 


JOHN McENTEE BOWMAN ROY S. HUBBELL 
President 


Manager 


THE BELMONT 


Park Avenue and 42nd Street, New York City 
Opposite the Grand Central Terminal 


A Bowman Biltmore Hotel 

















Lumbermen’s 
Library 






Is There 
Some Book Here 


YOU NEED? 


In the most profitable conduct of your busi- 
you must frequently refer to outside sources 


SEND FOR for new ideas, more economical methods and 
CATALOG time saving suggestions. And right there is 
Our list of books Where the Americen Lumberman book depart- 
covers a wide ment can be of real service to you. 

Our —-_- Write us the nature of your problem, and if we 
helpyou selectthe have any book offering a solution, we’ Il be glad 
ones you want, 


to tell you about it, price, etc. If we haven't 
he book you need, we'll try to get it for you. 


_ American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Forestry, Paper-Making and Lumbering 


HE MAGNITUDE of the paper industry and its rapid growth 
© are no less a marvel to the world than they are a problem 
to the industry. Already many of the important species of 
trees are converted into paper, and the prediction is made that 
eventually all species will be so used. Thus far there is no sign 
that the expansion of the paper industry or of paper consumption 
will be checked. If the entire world used paper as the United 
States uses it, or if the United States continues to grow in popula- 
tion at the present rate and its people continue to increase their 
consumption of paper at the present rate, eventually lumbering and 
paper making will compete for the products of the forests. 

Fortunately for the lumber industry and for the cause of wood 
utilization, it is praeticable for the paper industry to use economi- 
cally parts of the tree that can not be economically converted into 
lumber. At the present stage of lumbering development it is even 
practicable for the pulp producer to use trees that the lumberman 
leaves in the forest. It is practicable also, in the development of 
sustained yield by systematic forestry to produce vastly more 
timber on a given acreage by successive thinnings, the smaller 
saplings to be used for pulpwood as they grow to proper size, and 
the remainder to be left until of sawlog size. 

Involved in a program that contemplates satisfying the future 
needs of the lumber and the paper industries is such a handling 
of the present forests as shall leave the land in a productive state. 
From that viewpoint the logger in fact at present harvests only 
part of the crop. It is just as much his job to protect the small 
trees that remain for the next harvest as to take out the trees 
that now are large enough for the saw. He may, as a speaker at 
the Pacific Logging Congress said, be required to go into the 
forest in advance of the saw gang and cut out the species and 
sizes suited for pulpwood, in order that they may be utilized. 

Nobody, it is believed, can contemplate the growth of paper 
making and the increased use of wood fiber for other synthetic 
products without a serious thought of their relation to tree-growing 
and forest use. Already this relationship has been established in 
the East and South and to a less extent in the West. As this 
relationship becomes more generally understood it will exert 
greater influence upon the policies of owners of virgin timber and 
cut-over lands. The matter is of sufficient importance to engage 
the best thought of timber owners and foresters. Such a modifica- 
tion of logging methods and the handling of cut-over lands as shall 
meet the situation that promises to develop does not require any 
heavy expenditure of money by owners. In fact, it should serve to 
give impetus and encouragement to policies already established in 
most of the forested regions. 





Proper Construction and Painting 


HEN THE paint on his house cracks, blisters and peels off 
“) the owner is apt to cuss the painter, first. When the painter 
has made his alibi, the next blow falls upon the dealer who 
supplied the lumber. As the dealer does not make the lumber the 
complaint is passed on to the millman. In such a case it is not 
to be inferred that the blame is easily shifted by one to another 
and that the last man will accept it without a murmur. If he does, 
and it happens to be the millman, he merely loses some good will 
and if complaints multiply he loses sales in the community where 
they originate. 

From time to time the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association has 
received complaints about the peeling and blistering of paint when 
applied to some western woods. These complaints came from the 
central States, chiefly, and they were so persistent that it became 
difficult if not impossible to sell some woods where they had been 
previously used almost exclusively for siding. The situation finally 
became sufficiently serious to warrant an investigation. More than 
two hundred houses in several States were inspected, and the 
investigation showed that in large measure the fault lay where it 
had not been suspected—on the shoulders of the carpenter—for 
the defect was not in the wood, and generally not in the paint; 
but the whole trouble was caused by faulty construction. 

It was found on inspection that the peeling, blistering and crack- 
ing of paint always occurred where from some defect in building 
water was shunted behind the painted boards. This happened 


Le 


oftener around windows and other openings than anywhere else, 
but it occurred at the tops of walls near the roof when the requisite 
condition—the shunting of water back of the siding—was produced, 
It was found in one place that the bottom tier of shingles wag 
above the molding so that the water got behind it. The fault was 
corrected by merely moving the shingles down far enough to 
carry the water to the outside of the molding. Trouble aroun 
openings was always due to absence of flashing. The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association has set down a number of rules for 
obviating the trouble. All of those pertaining to construction aim 
to keep water on the outside of the building. Good paint, plenty 
of good linseed oil for the priming coat in particular, and no dryer, 
are essential. Care in drying out the house after plastering is to 
be exercised, this matter being especially important in view of the 
fact that fire-stops and braces between studding prevent the rapid 
drying that was possible when open walls operated as flues. 

When painted wood absorbs water from the unpainted side the 
moisture is expanded by the heat of the sun shining on the painted 
side or by artificial heat inside. If the paint is really good and 
properly applied the moisture will cause it to rise as blisters, 
Otherwise, the expansion causes it merely to crack and peel off. 
This is especially likely to occur when the outside coats have 
contained dryers of some kind. If, as sometimes happens, the 
painter puts on the second coat before the first has thoroughly 
dried he is tempted to use dryers and as a consequence the outer 
coat is brittle and does not cling to the first coat. 

So far as known at this time, complaints of the kind here dis. 
cussed have come from a rather restricted region. There is a 
possibility, however, that similar complaints due to the same 
causes have been received by lumbermen elsewhere. In most 
cases the defect can be removed by slight changes in construction, 
by putting adequate flashing about the openings or in other ways 
that will occur to the carpenter, once he has been convinced that 
the trouble is due to water on the back side of the painted surface 
and has found the cause of it. 





Dealers Dispense Building Information 


HAT LUMBER dealers in agricultural regions are vitally 
© interested in farming methods is to be assumed as a -matter 
of course; that they should be interested in and informed 
regarding farm buildings might be expected also; but it is doubtful 
if the magnitude of the building service performed by the dealers 
for farmers and others in their communities is realized by any- 
body. This is not the only service rendered to the community by 
retail dealers, but it is especially important as a supplement to the 
financial and other aids that they extend. A survey of Illinois 
farm equipment sponsored by the State department of agriculture 
and the university, as reported elsewhere in this issue, led Stillman 
J. Stanard, director of agriculture, to say: “Until today, I never 
fully realized how much the local lumber dealers help their farmer 
patrons. That they bear their full portion of the load that com- 
merce carries in extending credit to their customers, along with 
other dealers, is right well understood. They serve in another 
capacity that they, perhaps, have underestimated. As ex-officio 
advisers and consulting architects, supplying plans for farm con- 
struction, the local lumber dealers serve more Illinois farmers than 
all other agencies combined—and they exact no fee for this 
service.” 

To say that the lumber dealers supply this information and pre- 
form this service’is not to present the whole picture. The dis- 
tinction made by Mr. Stanard is worth making—“that farmers look 
to the lumber dealers for most of their assistance on farm building 
plans.” The survey showed that 53.2 percent of the farmers 
considered their lumber dealers the logical source of this infor- 
mation and aid. If a similar survey were made in Indiana, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri or in any other of the principal agri- 
cultural States it would be found that lumbermen are measuring 
up to their opportunities in the main. If such a survey should be 
made next year the amount of such service would be found to have 
increased and so likewise in later years; because lumbermen every- 
where are accumulating facts about building and are extending 
their service to their communities, 

The importance of this service can hardly be overestimated, and 
the work already done by dealers has definitely determined that 
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they shall be the agency for extending it. 


field and pass it on to the farmers. 


py Mr. Zimmerman: “It is essential 


On this point O. B. 
Zimmerman, of the International Harvester Co., at the meeting 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, said: 
lumber dealer should gather up all possible information in this 
Dealers should not only have 
on their shelves, but should be familiar with the contents of, the 
yarious publications and bulletins that are helpful along this line.” 

There are several aspects of this matter that deserve emphasis 
from the viewpoint not only of the retail dealer but from that of 
the manufacturer and wholesale distributer as well. 
in all branches of the industry must recognize the opportunity that 
the dealer’s contacts with farmers offer for the sale of lumber 
not only for constructing the ordinary farm buildings, but for 
promoting forms of agriculture that promise greater profit fo 
farmer and to community. This phase of the matter was discussed 
in modern farming,” said 
he, “that the farmer have the benefit of modern buildings adapted 


“The 


buildings. 


Lumbermen 
of wood. 


lumber dealers. 


to present day farming conditions. 
egg or milk products—and he can—he ought to know it; and the 
lumber dealer is the one to secure and pass along to him informa- 
tion as to how this may be accomplished through better farm 
As in other industries, the farmer must incorporate in 
his buildings those features that make for increased efficiency and 
increased production.” 

In this connection Mr. Zimmerman pointed to the fact that 46° 
percent of the’ lumber produced in the United States is used on 
the farms and that 94 percent of the farm buildings are constructed 
From what has already been said, it follows that the 
amount of lumber and other building materials to be used on the 
farms of this country will be largely determined by the local 
These dealers throughout the country are improv- 
ing their facilities for serving their trade, and one of the important 
factors in their service is the supplying of plans and other informa- 
tion about building of wood. 


If a farmer can increase his 


4 





Southern Hardwood Firms Merge 


[Special telegram to American LUMBERMAN] 


Pine Biurr, Ark., Oct. 30.—Negotiations 
have been completed for the merger of the 
Arkansas Oak Flooring Co., operating hard- 
wood flooring plants here and at Alexandria, 
La., with four other large lumber companies 
into a $30,000,000 organization. Properties of 
the local company are estimated to be worth 
$2,000,000. The other four companies included 
in the merger are: Penrod-Jurden Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., R. J. 
Darnell (Inc.), Memphis, and Hudson Hard- 
wood Flooring Co., Memphis. Rumors of the 
proposed merger have been current for the last 
several weeks and were confirmed last night by 
R. L. Jurden, of Penrod-Jurden Co. Final ne- 
gotiations will probably be consummated tomor- 
row in Chicago. C. C. Fulbright, general man- 
ager of the Arkansas Oak Flooring Co. plant, 
left here Sunday for Chicago to attend the 
meetings attendant to the perfection of the 
merger plans. 

It is understood that Walter P. Paepcke, 
president of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., 
is slated to become president of the new or- 
ganization, which will be known as the Chicago 
Mill & Lumber Corporation. The five com- 
panies in the merger own approximately a bil- 
lion feet of standing timber in Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi and Tennessee. 

The Arkansas Oak Flooring Co. was estab- 
lished in Pine Bluff by the late Howard W. 
Coles, but was taken over in 1917 by the com- 
pany which now owns and operates it. Officers 
of the company now are C. C. Handley, presi- 
dent; E. A. Howell, and J. Jordan, Jr., vice 
president; W. B. Barnes, secretary, and C. C. 
Fulbright, general manager. Several years ago 
the company built a plant here, which is located 
in West Pine Bluff. Mr. Howell, vice president 
of the company, said last night that the annual 
output of the two mills is about 40,000,000 feet 
of hardwood flooring. The local mill employs 
about 250 laborers and has an annual payroll 
of $300,000. The company manufactures the 
famous “Perfection” brand of oak flooring. 
Merging of the local company with the other 
companies will not mean any change in the 
personnel of the plant here, Mr. Howell said. 


In connection with the above, the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN has received. advice from the Chi- 
cago headquarters of the Chicago Mill & Lum- 
ber Co., that the new organization will be 
known as the Chicago Mill & Lumber Corpora- 
tion, and will be headed by Water P. Paepcke, 
President of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. 
Headquarters will be maintained in the Con- 
way Building, Chicago. The properties involved 
in the consolidation consist of the entire timber 
lands, sawmills, veneer mills and box factories 
of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co.; the timber 
lands and sawmills of R. J. Darnell (Inc.) ; the 
timber lands, sawmills and commercial veneer 
mills of the Penrod-Jurden Co., and the saw- 
mills of the Kurz Bros. Co. at Tallulah, La..A 
subsidiary of this merger will control the entire 


business and assets of the Arkansas Oak Floor- 
ing Co. 

Under the financing plan, which will be 
handled by three Chicago banks and one private 
investment banker, the Arkansas Oak Floor- 
ing Co. will acquire the plant, assets and busi- 
ness of the Hudson Hardwood Flooring Co. 
and subsidiaries. The flooring. will continue to 
be manufactured by the Arkansas Flooring 
company, of which C. C. Fulbright will be 
president and general manager. 

The consolidation of these plants will give 
the Chicago Mill & Lumber Corporation own- 
ership in excess of 800,000,000 feet of southern 
hardwood standard timber. and its plants, in- 
cluding those of the subsidiaries, will be located 
at Memphis, Tenn., Pine Bluff, Helena and 
Blytheville, Ark., Vicksburg and Greenville, 
Miss., and Alexandria, Darnell, Tallulah and 
Waterproof, La. 

The capitalization of the new corporation will, 
in addition to funded indebtedness, consist of 
$3,500,000 of preferred stock, $6,500,000 of $20 
par Class A common stock, and 500,000 shares 
of Class B common stock. The annual sales 
of the consolidated company have over the last 
three or four years been in excess of $12,000,- 
000 annually, and earnings of the organization 
have been approximately $900,000 a year. 


Tax Decision Means Saving 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 30.—A decision 
just made by the commissioner of internal 
revenue will mean a saving of probably $150,000 
a year to certain lumber manufacturers. The 
decision is to the effect that lumbermen who file 
their income tax returns on the accrual basis, 
and have proper facilities for computing pre- 
paid freight, may hereafter deduct their out- 


standing advance payments of such freight 
when figuring their net income. Heretofore 
such deduction could not be made until the 
shipper was reimbursed. 

It is customary in the lumber industry for 
manufacturers to bill lumber to customers at 
a delivered price, which includes freight. The 
customer pays the freight and returns the re- 
ceipted freight bill to the shipper, who there- 
upon credits the customer with the amount 
thereof. As lumber shipments are sometimes in 
transit for more than a month, it results that 
at the end of the tax year manufacturers have 
a large amount of money tied up in the freight 
they have advanced on unliquidated shipments. 
The interest on this sum is substantial. It is 
roughly calculated that it amounts to $150,000 
a year. 

This reversal of the position of the bureau 
of internal revenue was brought about almost 
entirely through the efforts of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


Chicago Meeting Dates Changed 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 1—The dates for 
the series of meetings to be held in Chicago 
have been changed as follows: 
Structural timber conference, Nov. 20. 
Manufacturers’ standardization conference, 
Nov. 21. 
Consulting Committee 


on Lumber Stand- 


ards, Nov. 22. 
Trade extension executive committee, 
Dec. 4. 


Trade extension committee (entire), Dec. 5. 

National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion directors, Dec. 6. 

Central Committee on Lumber Standards, 
Dec. 7. 





Orders 97 Percent of Actual Output 


[Special telegram to AmMerIcAN LuMBERMAN] . 


Wasuinecton, D. C., Nov. 1—Five hundred and one softwood mills of seven associations 
with normal production of 388,436,000 feet, gave actual production during week ended Oct. 27 


as 90 percent, shipments 87 percent and orders 84 percent of normal production. 
ments were 97 percent and their orders 94 percent of actual production. 


The ship- 
The week’s figures 


for normal and actual production, shipments and orders follow: 











No. of Normal Actual 
SorTwoops— Mills Output Output Shipments Orders 
Southern Pine Association................ 150 82,697,000 71,907,000 81,316,000 72,882,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association..... 191 208,891,000 187,756,000 165,445,000 169,115,000 
Western Pine Mfrs. Association.......... 33 31,065,000 26,382,000 33,938,000 33,652,000 
Calif. White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Assn.... 22 29,300,000 31,093,000 28,653,000 26,785,000 
California Redwood Association........... 16 10,479,000 6,301,000 5,364,000 6,492,000 
North Carolina Pine Association.......... 80 14,850,000 11,786,000 11,100,000 11,178,000 
Northern Pine Mfrs. Association.......... 9 11,154,000 13,019,000 11,052,000 7,854,000 
501 388,436,000 348,244,000 336,868,000 327,958,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn 47 20,484,000 5,090,000 5,176,000 3,480,000 
Totals, softwoods ............ee+e0+++-048 408,920,000 353,334,000 342,044,000 331,438,000 
HaRDWoopDs— 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn 72¢ 15,079,000 3,778,000 8,839,000 9,040,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute....... 331+ 59,657,000 50,756,000 53,437,000 56,020,000 
pO a RR teen per 403¢ 74,736,000 54,534,000 62,276,000 55,060,000 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood figures are for week ended Oct. 


converted to lumber scale. 


20, and production is log 


Northern Hemlock units represent daily capacity of 35,000 feet; those of Hardwood Institute 


a capacity of 30,000 feet. 
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Logging Costs and Accounting 


From time to time you have published re- 
ports of lectures given before associations on 


logging costs and accounting problems in- 
volved in properly handling logging opera- 
tions. If you have a file on this subject, we 


should appreciate it very much if you would 
mail us whatever information you have.— 
INQuIRY No. 2,219. 

[This inquiry comes from the auditor of a 
northern lumber manufacturing company. A 
considerable number of articles on logging 
costs and reports of addresses dealing with 
woods accounting and other logging problems 
have been published in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. Clippings of these articles so far as they 
are available have been sent to the inquirer. 
Some years ago a series of articles somewhat 
along this line, first published in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, were reprinted in a booklet under 
the title, “Practical Sawmill Accounting.” <A 
copy of this booklet has been sent to the in- 
quirer. In 1919 was published a book entitled 
“Lumber Manufacturing Accounts,” by Arthur 
F, Jones, which as the title indicates, treats of 
methods of accounting rather than of logging 
costs, though of course, logging costs are a 
feature of the accounting method. This book 
is supplied at the publisher’s price, $3 a copy, 
delivered. 

In 1922 the News Print Service Bureau of 
New York City published a booklet entitled 
“Cost Accounting for Logging Operations,” by 
G. A. Ware. 

There are, no doubt, many large lumber 
companies that have accumulated much infor- 
mation about logging costs that would be valu- 
able to this inquirer if made available to him. 
The name of the inquirer will be supp‘ied upon 
request.—EpirTor. } 


Characteristics and Uses of Balsa 


We should like to have information about 
Balsa wood, particularly its source and uses.— 
INQUIRY No. 2,214. 

[This inquiry comes from a large lumber 
concern in Chicago, and it indicates an increas- 
ing interest in a peculiar wood whose qualities 
and characteristics make it valuable for certain 
special uses. 

The botanical name of Balsa is Ochroma 
lagopus. The tree grows in the West Indies 
and in Central America, and may reach a height 
of 70 feet and a diameter of 30 inches. The 
wood of the young, rapidly growing trees 
weighs from 7% to 12 pounds a cubic foot, 
being lighter than cork. The tree ordinarily 
grows rapidly as a sort of weed tree, springing 
up whete the ground has been cleared of un- 
dergrowth by fire. For commercial use, wood 
of the young trees, that is, those from four 
to six years old, is deemed the more desirable, 
because of its lighter weight. The older trunks 
and the limbs are heavier. The heart of the 
tree is pithy and the pith is not always exactly 
in the center of the tree. For that reason when 
the wood is worked it is not practicable always 
to determine which of the boards will have 
piths in them. The wood decays readily when 
exposed and the trees are, therefore, cut 
promptly into boards and put into use. The 
tree has been cultivated and good stands of it 
produced from 1,200 to 5,009 feet per acre, the 
latter figure being considered rather extraor- 
dinary. 

It is not known just how long Balsa wood 
has been on the market in the United States, 
but it attained considerable pro” inence during 
the war when used for life rafts and for air- 
plane construction. Since the war, however, 
its uses have multiplied, principally in the field 
of insulation. It is used widely in the manu- 
facture of refrigerators and in the lining of 
refrigerator cars. It is used also for cushions 


for furniture crating and as bases or cushions 
for machinery where it is desirable to avoid 
communicating the vibration of machinery to 
the building. It has also been stamped into 
shapes with steel dies for ornaments to furni- 
ture. A rather remarkable use of it is one 
made by a yeast company. That company makes 
shipping boxes for its yeast cakes from Balsa, 
because it finds that the yeast cakes, which 
would deteriorate if the temperature is allowed 
to rise, can be cooled down to a low point, and 
when packed in balsa boxes may be maintained 
at that temperature for many hours. 

The rapid growth of Balsa and the readiness 
with which the supply is replenished and in- 
creased gives to this wood many advantages 
that are seldom possessed by so useful a raw 
material.—EDITor. } 


Construction of Smoke Dry-kiln 


In considering the problem of properly han- 
dling the lumber cut by small mills operating 
in isolated timber tracts of mostly low grade 
stumpage, the question of what to do with the 
small percentage of high grade lumber therein 
comes up. It is not always possible to deliver 
such timber to a concentration point in time to 
avoid the lumber staining and in most in- 
stances it is impracticable to locate even a 
small steam kiln at the point of operation. 

This brings up the thought of “smoke dry-, 
ing” the lumber in the old time “Arkansas” 
kilns. In this day of more scientific methods 
with automatic humidity and heat control dry 


them, should make inquiry about such a mat. 
ter. However, in view of the fact that it js 
the only alternative, save the more ruinous one 
of air drying, it is now under consideration for 
the seasoning method to be employed on the 
small percentage of high grade lumber realized. 

If you have any data in your files regarding 
the proper construction and operation of this 
type of kiln or can put the writer in touch with 
some “old timer’ who has had experience in 
handling lumber in this way, it will certainly 
be greatly appreciated. The writer has seen 
lumber that was dried in this type of kiln that 
had every appearance of being thoroughly 
dried, though I must confess it was never tested 
for moisture content.—INQuiIRy No. 2,221. 

[This inquiry comes from the manager of 
lumber sales of one of the largest operating 
concerns in the Southeast. Briefly, the smoke 
kiln consists of a 2-story rectangular platform, 
supported on posts. The lower story is boarded 
in on all sides except a door while the second 
story is boarded in on three sides only and is 
open at the top. The floor of the top story is 
of open construction so that the heat from the 
fire built in the lower part may pass upward 
readily through the floor and through the lum- 
ber that is piled above for drying. There is, 
of course, some fire hazard in the use of this 
kind of a kiln, and, as may readily be inferred, 
the stock thus dried is likely to be smoked and 
otherwise discolored. 

This inquiry is published in order that it 
may come to the attention of readers who can 





kilns and guaranteed moisture content, it give information on the construction and oper- 

seems rather odd that one conversant with ation of the smoke kiln. The name of the in- 

these things, and wholly in sympathy with quirer will be supplied on request——EbTor.] 
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The first sawmill ever oper- | ankle. 
ated in Beaumont, Tex., was 


owned by Phillips 


burned in 1873. 
* * . 

The net earnings of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Co. 
for the last year amount to | face. 
$562,079.69—an increase over 


tion of Government lands | * 
within the grant of the com- | 


than the railroad sales. 
* os —s 


a frightful accident on the | * 
fourth of this month. He was | 


It all occurred in less 
| time than it takes to tell it, 
& Clark, | and the men in the mills stood 
and was built in 1856; it was | horrified at the sight. 
Mitchell got through the fearful 
|ordeal, he was as pale as a 
ghost, and great beads of per- 
_spiration stood out upon his 
He had escaped with 
only a slight bruise, but the 
last year of $169,391.22. Nearly case would undoubtedly have 
750,000 acres of land have been | been much worse had he not 
sold by the company, aggregat-| been a man of such great 
ing $3,379,432.32. The absorp-| Physical strength. 


John Dibert, a logger on the 
pany has been even larger| Sabine River, in Texas, thinks 
| the supply of logs on that 
| stream will not equal the de- 
Joseph Mitchell, a workman |™and until steam tramways 
in Laird, Norton & Co.’s saw-| take the place of the present 
mill at Winona, Minn., saved | slow process of getting the logs 
himself by main strength from | to the banks of the streams. 
* @« 
The largest fleet of lumber 
at work on one of the edgers, | laden vessels that ever carried 
when his sleeve caught in a) terror to the heart of a Chi- 
“live roller,’ and at once the|cago commission man entered 


river almost full between the 
State and Randolph Street 
bridges were pulled out one 
after another in a manner that 
indicated at least a reasonable 
demand. Prices have held up 
wonderfully well considering 
the pressure and it can not be 
truthfully said that there is 4 
decline in any of the standard 
grades. 


When 


ee © © 


The seven sawmills at Lud- 
ington, Mich., employ a force 
* of some 400 men to run them, 
and turn out about 700,000 feet 
of lumber daily. 

* *# *# 

The Stearns Manufacturing 
Co., of Erie, Pa., has just com- 
pleted two monster engines, 
destined to run a big sawmill 
at Eureka, Calif. With the ex- 
ccptién of one, these engines 
are the largest ever built in 
Erie. The cylinders are 20x30. 
The same company built and 
shipped a few weeks ago to 


garment was 
into the machinery. 
saw at a glance the impending 
danger. He braced himself, 
and by main force stood there 
while his clothes were abso- 
lutely torn from him, even to 
his boots and stockings, leaving 
only a strip of his pantaloons, 
about six inches wide, at his 





rapidly drawn | this port between Saturday and 
Mitchell | Monday last. 


Coming right on 


| the heels of the recent com- 


mendable action to tone up 
prices here, it was an exceed- 
ingly unfortunate circumstance. 
We are happy to record, how- 
ever, that the market has borne 
up bravely during the shock 
and the cargoes that filled the 





the golden coast, the largest 
engine ever made in Erie. The 
cylinder was 20x36. 


Some Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
parties who own large tracts 
of pine land in that section im 
tend to erect a sawmill at 
Ontonagon, capable of sawing 
80,000 feet a day. 
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Southern Pine Orders Exceed Cut; Stocks Are Light 


Average southern pine bookings showed a further decline 
in the week ended Oct. 26, though they were a little above 
the actual production, which was 13 percent below the 
3-year average. Shipments have continued heavy, so that 
in the last four weeks the files of unfilled orders have been 
reduced 12 percent, but as these shipments have exceeded 
the cut by 17 percent, there has been a corresponding re- 
duction in mill stocks. Yard business in much of Middle 
West territory has been easing off, though so far 
country trade has been kept active by favorable weather. 
The East did not send in as good a volume as in the preced- 
ing week. Demand from industrials and railroads is re- 
ported to be improving, and practically all export items 
have been in good request at higher prices than recently 


prevailed. Small-mill boards may be a trifle weaker, but © 


prices of most items are very firmly maintained. 
Domestic Fir Sales Lighter; Foreign Bookings Heavy 


West Coast bookings continued considerably below out- 
put in the week ended Oct. 27. The mills appear to have 
fair order files, however, and reports agree that prices have 
shown practically no change. To date this year the ship- 
ments have exceeded the cut by 4 percent, and the lowness 
of stocks is giving prices a firm undertone, aided by the 
prospect of decided curtailment in the new few weeks. In 
the East there has been an excess of transits, and occa- 
sional concessions are reported. While California ship- 
ments are heavy, prices seem only a little affected. Rail 
trade has eased off a little, but mixed cars are firm. The 
week’s export bookings were very heavy, approaching the 
rail trade total. It is believed that prospective curtailment 
will restore the confidence of buyers and bring them into 
the market in the next few weeks for spring needs. 


Arkansas Soft Pine Mills Report Excellent Sales 


The Arkansas soft pine mills have been doing a good 
business, and most items on the list have been bringing 
$1 or $2 more than they did a few weeks ago. Practically 
all orders are for immediate shipment, which is sometimes 
dificult to give, because of the fact that mill stocks are low 
and broken, with dry boards and dimension quite scarce. 
Orders include the above yard items, No. 3 boards and 
shiplap being in excellent demand, and also a good deal 
of bundled stock, as well as finish and trim. Most of the 
business originates in the South and Southwest, but there 
is a fair amount from the middle West and North. Some 
dealers are already inquiring in regard to stock for ship- 
ment after the first of the year. Offerings of small mills 
are low because they have been hampered by wet weather. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock Stocks Low; Prices Firm 


Northern pine production has been well maintained this 
fall, so far not showing the decline that it did in the cor- 
responding period of last year. While output has been 
only 94 percent of normal for the first 42 weeks of the year, 
in the last two weeks it has run about 117 percent of 
normal. Therefore, while sales have been fair, they have 
not amounted to as large a percentage of the cut. But 
for the year to date the mills have made a better showing 
than last year’s, shipments this year having been 95 per- 
cent of the cut compared with 91 percent last year. Middle 
West yards have been purchasing for immediate require- 
ments only, and will probably continue steadily in the 
market. Better business is expected from the East, where 
competition of western pines is now less strenuous, and 
stocks of wholesalers and industrial consumers are low. 
The fact that no Minnesota State timber is being sold this 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 52 and 53 


year should mean a small cut by minor operators. 

Business in northern hemlock has recently been slow, but 
shipments continue ahead of the greatly reduced output. 
Mill stocks dre small, those of 28 identical firms Oct. 1 
having been 15 percent less than on the same date last 
year, so that many items are scarce, especially in dry con- 
dition, and quotations are firm at $3 off list. 


Carolina Pine Active But Roofer Sales Only Fair 


North Carolina pine mills have been doing a brisk busi- 
ness in recent weeks, for export sales have been unusually 
good, while there has been an active demand from the East, 
supplemented by an emergency demand from points in the 
Southeast recently damaged by storms. Sales for the four 
weeks ended Oct. 20 have averaged 16 percent more than 
production. Dimension has moved in nice volume, and 
also boards. Demand for uppers is good, but. mills are 
often short of wanted items, while present prices are hardly 
satisfactory. ‘The lowness of mill stocks is expected to 
result in stronger prices, especially as winter weather will 
soon bring curtailment of output. 

Demand for Georgia air dried roofers has eased off some- 
what and, partly because a stretch of good weather has 
permitted an increase in production, some mills are taking 
50 cents less than recent quotations. Early reduction oi 
output is expected, because of the beginning of the rainy 
season, and demand will probably pick up following the 
elections, so that a considerable number of sellers are refus- 
ing to make any concessions. Actual sales prices of 6-inch 
for the week ended Oct. 27 averaged $22.45. 


Small Offerings Keep Most Eastern Spruce Items Firm 


The eastern spruce mills find trade tapering off for the 
season, while they had recently been having some severe 
competition from West Coast lumber. The competitive 
situation has improved with the restriction of shipments 
from the Coast, while not many of the large spruce dimen- 
sion mills are now active. Quotations on spruce have 
therefore been held firmly at $42 base. Canadian random 
looks none too strong, but no change in prices is reported. 
Offerings of dry boards are so scarce that quotations re- 
main unchanged, despite light demand. 


Important Northern Hardwood Species in Low Supply 


Northern hardwood output during October has declined 
to about half the September average per unit, or about 
quarter the April. Bookings, however, have been well 
maintained, and to date have made as good a showing as 
they did last year, relatively to production. There has 
been some accumulation at mills, total Oct. 1 stocks of 28 
identical firms having been 5.5 percent larger than those of 
the same date last year, but it is worthy of note that stocks 
of hard maple were 9 percent lower, and soft maple and 
rock elm stocks also showed reductions. The outlook ap- 
pears good, and prices are firmly maintained. 


Southern Hardwood Bookings 10 Percent Above Cut 

Southern hardwood output was 15 percent below normal 
in the week ended Oct. 27, and bookings exceeded it by 10 
percent. Domestic demand appears to have eased off a 
little, but as shipments for the year to date have been 8 
percent above the cut, mill stocks are low, and winter rains 
will greatly curtail production. Automotive woods and 
building trades items, especially flooring, are being taken 
in good quantities, and there is a fair demand from furni- 
ture plants and miscellaneous industrials. Foreign business 
is now quite heavy. While concessions are obtainable, 
some firms have advanced prices. 


: Market Prices and Reports on Pages 88 to 92 
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Farm Convenience Train Draws Crowds 


Brings Message of Modern Methods to Twenty-eight Farming Communities 
in Southern Michigan—Poultry Management Train for Illinois 


The Farm Convenience Train, operated 
through the agricultural regions of southern 
Michigan by the New York Central Lines in 
cooperation with the Michigan State Agricul- 
tural College, starting at Eaton Rapids on Oct. 
1 and ending at Mason on Oct. 16, was visited 
and its displays inspected by over 10,000 adults. 
The train, composed of three exhibit cars and 
a Pullman for the staff, stopped at twenty- 
eight towns along the route, carrying to the 
farm population practically throughout the 
southern part of the State its constructive sug- 
gestions of farm con- 


showmg the plank frame construction for barns 
visualized the economy of material, the ease 
of construction and strength obtainable through 
this construction. The value of various insula- 
tion materials was cleverly shown. A compari- 
son was made with 1-inch lumber and facts not 
commonly known, but valuable not only in the 
construction of farm buildings but also of resi- 
dences, brought out. Wall sections showed 
that the addition of insulation in the house 
makes it much warmer in winter time and 
cooler in the summer time. 





veniences that will 
make work less 
drudgery. 

The train, the object 
of which was to carry 
direct to the farmer 
information on farm 
building construction, 
farm electrical equip- 
ment, water systeins, 
septic tanks, farm 
kitchen conveniences 
etc., was in the charge 
of L. F. Livingston, 
O. E. Robey, N. E. 
Kessler, Floyd Fogle 
and F. J. Phippeny, 
all of the Michigan 
State college; C. F. 
Miller, agricultural en- 
gineer of the central 
division, National 
Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, and 


E. J. Leenhouts and 
O. B. Price, of the 
New York Central 
Lines. 


Most of the exhibits 
of interest to the 
lumberman were contained in Car No. 1. 
There was a home-made lime spreader, which 
can be used on any farm wagon with wagon 
box or flat rack. Models for self-feeders for 
hogs, laying hens and chickens on range were 
also shown, with plans for their construction 
available. A portable hog cot made in sections, 
so that the various features of construction 
might be studied, was also on display. Mineo- 
graphed material emphasized the fact that the 
hog cot is as efficient for feeding purposes as a 
permanent type of building. A model storage 
house for potatoes was of particular interest 
because the correct method of ventilation and 
insulation for a building of that type was 
shown. 

The brooder house and the laying house had 
heen very carefully worked out and bulletins 
showing plans were available. Three models 


arm Convenience Special. 








Interior view of Car No. 1, of the Farm Convenience Train, showing the 


ings of every character displayed 


A number of informative and pertinent signs 
decorated the walls of the car, among them 
one advising the visitors that the exhibit had 
been assembled with the cooperation of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
On each side of this sign were copies of “The 
Use of Lumber on the Farm,” published by 
the association. Interested visitors were en- 
couraged to leave their names and addresses 
for building plans and information on any of 
the buildings or equipment shown in the car. 
No less than 310 farmers left their names, and 
this entire list was sent to R. B. Walborn, sec- 
retary of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Lansing, Mich., who distributed 
these inquiries to the retail lumber dealers in 
the various town, for them to follow up, advis- 
ing them that if they did not have the specific 
information or plans the prospects desired, they 


could obtain the necessary material from the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
through the State association office. 

Among the names on the list were those of 
a few retail dealers who requested information 
on and plans of all types of portable farm 
buildings and poultry and_ livestock feeding 
equipment which can be sold in complete units 
from the retail yard. The lumbermen who 
visited the exhibit expressed their great appre- 
ciation of this type of work. 

A list was also prepared of all persons who 
received copies of the 
“Use of Lumber on the 
Farm,” aside from the 
310 already referred 
to, and this list has 
been made available 
for consulation at the 
Chicago offices of the 
National association. 

The exhibits in cars 
Nos. 2 and 3 were 
largely mechanical, the 
most interesting from 
the lumberman’s point 
of view being that of 
a model kitchen, show- 





ing the proper ar- 
rangement and equip- 
ment of kitchen 


furniture to pro- 
mote convenience and 
efficiency. It was 
equipped with a large 
sink, a_ kitchen cab- 
inet, dish cupboard, 
broom cupboard, stove, 
ironing board and a 
Frigidaire. 

3efore the train 
started out on its trip, 
Secretary Walborn of 
the State association sent a circular letter 
to all the retail dealers along the line, inform- 
ing them of the general character and purpose 
of the train, when and for how long it would 
stop at their respective communities, and other 
pertinent information, enabling the dealers to 
notify their customers and prospects, both in 
the towns and surrounding farming regions, 
in order to have as many of them as possible 
view the display. Several dealers prepared 
special newspaper advertisements of the event, 
based on the information contained in Mr. Wal- 
born’s letter. As the train progressed in the 
field, information regarding it was further 
furnished by radio broadcasts from the Michi- 
gan State Agricultural College, which also 
sent news releases to all the newspapers along 
the route. 

This Farm Convenience Train met with such 





models of farm build- 








Personnel in charge 


of Farm Convenience Train, which toured south- 
ern Michigan in the interests of modernization on the farm 


faa PLE *: 











A representative crowd of farmers which flocked to the Farm Com 
venience Train at every stop, to view the exhibits 
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unqualified success that Mr. Livingston, of 
the Michigan State college, expressed his in- 
tention to place the miniature farm building 
models, self-feeders and other exhibits of that 
character on a motor truck and make a gen- 
eral tour, holding special meetings with the 
farmers at various points in coOperation with 
the local lumbermen and county agents. Com- 
plete plans for this project will be worked out 
within the near future. 

In this connection, it is arinounced that the 


Posts Retailers 


New York Central Railroad is planning a 
Poultry Business Management Train to be run 
through southern Illinois in codperation with 
the University of Illinois, to start at Olmstead 
on Monday, Nov. 5, and end at Paris on Satur- 
day, Nov. 10. This train will have a flat car, 
which will carry exhibits, among them a 
brooder and a laying house built according to 
specifications as recommended by the university. 
The schedule of this train is as follows: Mon- 
day, Nov. 5, Olmstead, Vienna and Eldorado; 


on Progress of 


Tuesday, Harrisburg and Carmi; Wednesday, 
Grayville and Cowling; Thursday, Mt. Carmel 
and Lawrenceville; Friday, Robinson and West 
Union; Saturday, Marshall and Paris. 

The complete itinerary has been supplied to 
Secretary J. F. Bryan, of the I!Minois Lumber 
& Material Dealers’ Association, Chicago, who 
has in turn informed the retail lumber ‘dealers 
along the route so that they may be able to 
take advantage of the sales opportunities which 
may develop. 


TX Campaign 


Leads From 3,800 Inquiries Received Through Fall Publicity Turned Over to 
Dealers, Demonstrating Definite, Practical Work Being Done 


WasHincToN, D. C., Oct. 29.—The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
has mailed to secretaries of retail lumber 
dealers’ associations and to its own division 
ofices a list of inquiries received in re- 
sponse to the fall advertising carried in the 
agricultural press covering approximately 
the first three weeks of the fall campaign. 
Inquiries received up to Oct. 12 totaled 3,800. 

Retail secretaries are sending the names 
of these “prospects” on to their members. 

These figures compare with some 2,000 
inquiries received from agricultural adver- 
tising during three months last spring. 

It is the policy of the National associa- 
tion to send out periodically lists of in- 
quiries received. Lists will be sent out 
every week or two from now on, keeping 
retailers and other interested persons fully 
advised and enabling them to get in touch 
with prospective customers in all sections of 
the country. - 

The 3,800 inquiries received from farmers 
during the three weeks ended with Oct. 12 
came from all of the States in the Union. 
Illinois led in point of number of inquiries 
received, followed by Iowa, Minnesota, and 
Pennsylvania. Other States sending in 
large numbers of inquiries were Alabama, 


Arkansas, California, Georgia, Missouri, 
New York, Oklahoma and Texas. Smaller 


numbers of inquiries were received from the 
other States. 

Distribution of these inquiries illustrates 
the practical, definite, concrete work which 
the National association is doing in collab- 
oration with retail deaiers, demonstrating 
that it is not an aloof organization that has 


nothing to do with the retailer. The re- 
taller is being furnished with positive 
“leads.” 


All farmers sending inquiries to the Na- 
tional association receive promptly a copy 
of “The Use of Lumber on the Farm” and 
the announcement of the Ideal Farm Home 
Contest, which with its provision for prizes 
in lumber leads straight to the retail dealer. 
With a view to stimulating sentimental as 
well as practical interest in lumber, inquirers 
likewise are receiving copies of the associa- 
tion’s standard publication, “The Story of 
Wood,” which now has a place on the 
shelves of every library in America. 

With these and other activities which 
touch the retail field, it is expected that live 
retailers all over the country will burn a 
bit of midnight electricity, if necessary, in 
order to find some way in which to tie them- 
selves in closely with the Ideal Farm Home 
Contest. One suggestion made is that re- 
tail lumbermen might, in their local adver- 
tising, offer to match the award received 
y any prize winner in his community. 
Also the retailer might offer a prize of, say, 
$25 or $50 for the best design for an ideal 
arm home submitted in his community, re- 
gardless of whether the person submitting 
It receives a national prize. 

Headquarters has completed plates and 
mats for six different pieces of up-to-the- 


minute, modern advertising copy for use by 
retailers. The thought behind this project 
is that it furnishes a splendid medium 
through which the dealer may tie into the 
national advertising. The suggested local 
advertising copy does not mention the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
It will be the individual advertising of the 
local dealer who uses it. All he will have 
to do is take it to his local publisher and 
tell him to “shoot” it. 

The trade extension organization, through 
division and district offices, likewise is feel- 
ing the “pull” of the general promotion ac- 
tivities in the number of calls for informa- 
tion received. In one district more than 
760 live leads were developed over a pe- 
riod of about three months and placed in 
the hands of lumber dealers. These are in 
addition to the “wholesale” leads developed 
at various meetings and by lumber special- 
ists accompanying traveling railroad and 
other lumber exhibits. 

During the summer two lumber special- 
ists accompanying the Clemson College agri- 
cultural extension train obtained and turned 
over the names of more than 1,400 farmers 
interested in farm building and desirous of 
being furnished information on lumber and 
its uses. At a farmers’ week in one of the 
southern States 300 more names were ob- 
tained. 

The 760 specific leads mentioned above 
were developed partly from personal calls 
at the office and partly from field work. Of 
the total, 529 were from operative builders, 
many contemplating large developments; 
101 covered farm buildings, 74 new airports, 
34 construction of wayside stands, 7 air- 
plane hangars and 5 garden furniture. 

**¢ *¢ & * 
First Entry in Ideal Home Contest 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
reports that the first entry in the Ideal 
Farm Home contest was received last week. 
It came from Louisiana and from an en- 
thusiastic believer in lumber for farm home 
construction. The fact that the initial de- 
sign submitted in the competition should 
come from a wood enthusiast would seem 
to give the contest an auspicious start. 

The November number of the Bureau 
Farmer, which goes to 500,000 farmers, car- 
ries a full page advertisement by the Farm 
Bureau Federation on the subject of “The 
Transformation” the new and popular lum- 
ber film, and linking up the picture with the 
Ideal Farm Home contest. The “ad” re- 
produces pictures of the old house and the 
new home which followed its transforma- 
tion. Headquarters considers this very ef- 
fective advertising. 


Shipping 80 Cars of Wood Furniture 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 29.—A Minneap- 
olis concern, Aaron Carlson (Inc.) last week 
shipped to Detroit, Mich., the first carload of 
furniture and interior trim on a contract that 
will run well over a million dollars. This furni- 


ture and interior trim is for Fisher Bros., of 
Detroit, who have placed two orders of this 
kind with Aaron Carlson, totaling $700,000, and 
the Minneapolis company also is making $500,- 
000 worth of woodwork for the Detroit build- 
ing. The furniture consists of hand carved re- 
productions in mahogany of Aztec furniture 
—_ in the ruins of ancient Mexican tem- 
ples. 

A. Kylander, superintendent of the Aaron 
Carlson plant, advised Edward J, Fisher, of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
that the offices occupied by Fisher Bros. will 
be lined with black walnut wainscoting and 
hand carved molding at a cost of about $5,000 
a room. Several doors of lacewood, an Austra- 
lian oak, are being manufactured in Minneap- 
olis for the new Detroit building, with some 
secret doors of black walnut to match the wains- 
coting. 

The Aztec furniture is to be placed in a thea- 
ter on the ground floor of the new building and 
is supposed to be the only production of this 
kind ever manufactured. Great blocks of solid 
mahogany form the table tops. Completed after 
much research by architects and draftsmen, the 
Aztec designs were cut into the mahogany by 
hand carvers. The carving on each table re- 
quired about four weeks of constant labor of 
one workman. Each table weighs about 360 
pounds. Great Aztec drumheads made of cy- 
press now are being carved by hand. All of the 
designs are authentic copies reproduced to the 
last mark. 

This Minneapolis concern also will manufac- 
ture from special designs all the furniture for 
the postoffice, barber shops and other units of 
this new Detroit building. It is estimated that 
more than eighty large freight cars will be re- 
quired to move the furniture and interior trim 
from Minneapolis to Detroit. All of the wood- 
work and furniture is being completely finished 
in the Minneapolis plant. Doors and window 
frames of walnut are completed here with so- 
called “expansion joints” to permit installation 
in the building without damaging the finish. 
For one of the offices a black walnut mantel 
with hand carved designs is being built. 

In addition to 200 employees at the Aaron 
Carlson plant in Minneapolis, forty additional 
men have been sent to Detroit to complete the 
installation in the new Fisher Building. More 
than 2,000 walnut doors already have been made 
for the Detroit structure, while more than that 
number still must be manufactured. 

The Aztec furniture for the Fisher Building 
is a duplicate of that in stone on display at the 
Field Museum in Chicago and also in Philadel- 
phia. Mrs. Blake, wife of the chief engineer of 
Fisher Bros., at Detroit, several months ago 
came to Minneapolis with plans and sketches of 
the stone work in these museums, that she 
wanted duplicated in beautiful mahogany. In 
addition to this mahogany, some cypress also is 
being used in the chairs. Edward J. Fisher, of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, reports that on a visit to the Carlson plant 
a few days ago he saw nine wood carvers work- 
ing on panels and moldings. While he was there, 
the panels and interior trim for the barber shop 
in the new Fisher building were being manufac- 
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tured. In addition to other furniture, the con- 
tract calls for numerous fernery stands, each 
of which will consist of one round cut log, 
leaving the bark outside, a small log with the 
bark intact serving as legs. Several chairs hol- 
lowed out of the log, withthe original bark on 
them, with the exception of the seat, also are 
included and are exceptionally beautiful. 

In addition to this unusual order for wood 
furniture and interior trim, this Minneapolis 
plant also is manufacturing all of the interior 
woodwork for the new Shrine Temple at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., on a contract that will total 
approximately $200,000, and the Temple will 
have orramental railings and pillars which will 
be completed in the factory here as they will 
appear in the finished building. However, be- 
fore the final coats of varnish are applied, they 
will be sawed into numbered sections for ship- 
ment. 

Other outstanding contracts for woodwork 
filled by the Aaron Carlson concern include all 
the woodwork for Edsel Ford’s new home and 
the home of Senator James Couzens, Detroit. 
This plant also has made some beautiful steel 
gray panels for a bank at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
these to be used in the directors’ room of that 


ings and interior finish, all wood, for seven 
court rooms in the court house at Miami, Fla. 


Wood for Sound-proof Movie Stages 


Los ANGELES, Cair., Oct. 29.—Following an 
investigation, Earl B. Bowe, of the western di- 
vision of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, reports that all-wood frame con- 
struction is almost exclusively used in the build- 
ing of sound-proof stages for the production 
of talking motion pictures. 

The companies using wood frame construc- 
tion for this purpose include United States Ar- 
tists, Universal, Metropolitan and Mack Sen- 
nett. The Mack Sennett sound stages, among 
the largest in the film industry, will be 105 by 
200 feet and 48 feet high. Walls of wood frame 
and stucco have shown almost perfect sound 
reproduction in tests made on miniature stages 
at the studio. 

The Universal company is now completing 
two stages, each 60 by 100 feet, and two more 
of about the same size are contemplated. 

At the Metropolitan Studio the Christie Film 
Co, has completed one sound stage of massive 
frame construction and a second is almost ready 
for use. These stages have wood frames, wood 


Mr. Bowe states that tests by sound techyj. 
cians have clearly demonstrated the superiority 
of wood frame over other materials and ty 
of construction for this purpose. Test buildings 
of various types of construction, involving the 
use of several materials, have been erected og 
many of the lots with a view to determining the 
best.type of construction for the sound stage, 

Extensive research by studio officials haye 
demonstrated that wood frame offers not only 
the best insulation against sound transmission 
but the greatest protection in sound absorption, 
Absorption of sound is one of the important 
problems in the making of the talking motion 
picture. 

Wood trusses are left exposed on the sound 
stages. They do not vibrate with the sound of 
the actors’ voices or music. They are also ip- 
dispensable for the arrangement of “props” 
which are nailed to them. 

Even at studios where the exterior walls are 
of materials other than wood, the partition wall 
which lines the building and which is needed 
for its sound absorption qualities is of wood 
frame. SA AAA AARAG@EGs 

SoutH Dakota has 1,000,000 acres of forests, 
and the annual growth is equal to 45,000,000 





institution. This concern also made the furnish- 


roof trusses and wood floors. 


feet of lumber, according to official reports, 


Farmers Look to Lumber Dealers for 


Building Help 


[By Stillman J. Stanard, Director of Agriculture of the State of Illinois| 


Until today, I never fully realized how much the local 
lumber dealers help their farmer patrons. That they bear 
their full portion of the load that commerce carries in 
extending credit to their customers, along with other 
dealers, is right well understood. They serve in another 
capacity that they, perhaps, have under- 
estimated. 


also furnish most of the plans. No doubt they get most 
of their drawings, estimates and specifications from con- 
cerns from which they buy their merchandise, and from 
their trade publications which, also, are rendering a service 
that is probably appreciated much less than it should be. 

Yet, the local dealer, in daily contact 





As ex-officio advisors and consulting 
architects, supplying plans for farm con- 
struction, the local lumber dealers serve 
more Illinois farmers than all other 
agencies combined—and they exact no 
fee for this service. 

The Illinois farm equipment survey of 
1928, just issued, is authority for this in- 
formation. This survey represents the 
united effort of some 2,500 observers in 
all sections of the State. The Illinois 
department of agriculture, the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the 
farm mechanics department of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois co-operated in the com- 
pilation of the information that this 
survey obtained. 

Among the scores of questions that 
this survey answers, the one concerning 
farm construction plans gives us the fol- 
lowing information: 

The percent of farms looking to the 
local lumber companies for most of their 
assistance on farm building plans is given 
as 53.2 percent. Commercial concerns, that is, paid archi- 
tects, are called upon by but 6.1 percent of the farmers 
who contemplate construction. County farm advisors are 
the men that 11.7 percent of the farmers look to for their 
building plans. The State college of agriculture is the 
source of 4.1 percent of the farm building plans in use. 
The remaining 24.9 percent get their building plans from 
sundry other sources. 

Thus we find that lumber dealers, along with their 
routine business of supplying material for farm buildings, 








STILLMAN J. STANARD 


with the farmer, is the man that the pro- 
spective builder depends upon for prac- 
tical advice and sound suggestions. 

The expression, “Agricultural Relief,” 
is becoming quite familiar. It has 
always been my own belief that no one 
means can serve as a “cure-all” for the 
ills of agriculture. Whatever can con- 
tribute to the welfare of the farmer, even 
in some small degree, is certainly worthy 
of commendation because of the great 
need of the agricultural industry. 

Encouraging a better understanding 
and a more thorough spirit of co-opera- 
tion between the business men of towns 
and the families on the farms has been 
the objective of the efforts many agencies 
put forth. The fact that one must suc- 
ceed if the other is to prosper is apparent. 
And, as one who has engaged in service 
for the farmers of Illinois for several 
years, I am convinced that this co-opera- 
tive spirit is increasing. 

That the lumber dealers plan more 
farm construction than all other agencies 
combined, which is doubtless a surprising revelation to 
many, means just this to me: The lumber industry, from 
the great manufacturing concerns on down the line to the 
man out in the yards, loading 2x4s and shingles into the 
farmers’ wagons, realizes that the farmer needs its help, 
and gives it freely and cheerfully. : 

I am pleased to see how much the lumber industry 15 
helping farmers solve their problems. The industry, 
through that assistance, is building better business. Other 
merchandising lines might well do likewise. 
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“Current Consumption Must Depend on 
Current Production” 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 29.—In a letter sent out to his salesmen last week, Charles S. Keith, 
president of the Central Coal & Coke Co., directed attention to some of the economic factors that 


are influencing the lumber industry. 


In his letter Mr. Keith expresses the opinion that “current 
consumption has reached the point where it must depend upon current production.” 


The liqui- 


dation of stocks that has brought about this situation, together with a “reasonable sales and 
production policy on the part of the manufacturers,” form the basis for a confident belief that 


the future of the lumber industry is most encouraging. 


For some time we have endeavored to impress upon you 
what we believe to be the strong economic factors under- 
lying the lumber industry, and they have been in impor- 
tance in their order named: 

(1) Liquidation of supply in transit. 

(2) Liquidation of distributers’ and consumers’ sup- 
wes Depletion of timber and its consequent reduction in 
production. 

(4) The liquidation of mill stocks. 

We believe that the condition that relates thereto is 
approximately as follows: 

(1) There is not to exceed 10 days of production in 
transit. This supply of production in transit will not be 
available until there has been a further reduction in transit 
time and only then to the extent of said reduction. 


(2) There has been further liquidation of about 10 per- 
cent this year in the distributers’ and consumers’ stocks 
and such liquidation has probably reached its maximum 
and such stocks are now probably at their irreducible 
minimum. 


(3) There has been for the first nine months of this 
year 2,495,000,000 feet less production than there was last 
year. There will be a further reduction of 2,221,000,000 
feet in southern pine production in 1929. 

(4) If mill shipments for the remainder of this year 
continue at the same ratio to production as they have up 
to this time this year, mill stocks will be liquidated by 
January 1, 3314 percent; however, there is not much op- 
portunity for further liquidation if current production is 
to be shipped. ; 

These general statements of conditions translated into 
their economic sense mean that current consumption has 
reached the point where it must depend upon current pro- 
duction. The balance between supply and demand for 
railroad equipment is lower today than for several years; 
to-wit, there are now only 116,000 surplus railroad cars or 
less than two-thirds of one day’s. loadings. An interrup- 
tion of one day in transportation service for any reason, 
or any increase in the volume of carloadings would prob- 
ably cause the present surplus to disappear and an actual 
shortage occur. Supply has been permitted to decline in 
the face of reduction in production. Consumption this 
year has been greater than production. It has equalled 
production plus liquidation in distributers’, consumers’ and 
mill stocks. Mill shipments for the year will be practi- 
cally two billion feet more than mill production. This 
seems to be not only a condition in lumber, but also in 
other industries, as indicated by a letter of Oct. 18, 1928, 
from the Brookmire Economic Service, quoted below: 


We are beginning to see evidences lately of much more pronounced 
activity both in speculation and in business. A violent outburst of 
construction activity in the face of high money rates, a sudden spurt 
in carloadings and precipitate decline in surplus freight cars, a pole 


In his letter Mr. Keith says: 


vault by the stock market averages, and a quarter billion dollars 
expansion in demand deposits at reporting member banks during a 
single week are probably not unrelated phenomena. 

Merchants’ shelves, according to reports, are but poorly stocked. 
Consumers are probably somewhat under-bought after several 
months of slow retail distribution. Concern over deliveries is com- 
ing to be remarked here and there with mills in some lines well 
behind schedule. 

In a period like the present it is well to keep a little better pro- 
tected on inventories than has been customary heretofore. It is too 
early to say definitely that an old fashioned boom with commodity 
price inflation and car shortage lies in the offing. But the trend of 
prices is still upward. During the next twelve months, the railroads 
are going to have difficulty in meeting the traffic demands that now 
look reasonably assured. In Europe increase in bank credit fore- 
shadows growing trade operations. 

A year azo we advised gradual modification in the han:l-to-mouth 
buying policy and suggested cautious accumulation of forward sup- 
plies in certain selected raw materials. We believe the tim2 has 
come for more liberal buying generally. Somewhat heavier stocks 
should be carried henceforth as a protection against possible delays 
in delivery. Moderate future commitments are advisable in :umer- 
ous lines; heavy accumulations in several. 


The above quotation from Brookmire fits our situation 
exactly. Buyers, so as to protect the consumer, should 
anticipate their reasonable requirements in face of stock 
liquidation and production decline. Many sales are lost 
for lack of stock. 

With the foregoing indicated conditions and a reason- 
able sales and production policy on the part of the manu- 
facturers, the future of the lumber industry, in keeping 
with that of other industries, is most encouraging. 





Proposed Standard for Dwellings 


PITTsBURGH, Pa., Oct. 30.—“Better Dwellings” is the 
slogan of the Pittsburgh Housing Association, a new 
organization for civic betterment, which aims to raise the 
standard of living in Pittsburgh by setting a definite stand- 
ard below which no dwelling in the city shall be allowed 
to fall. 

The association proposes to make a contribution to the 
art of living together and working together, and to co- 
operate with other agencies. In its announcement, the 
association holds that for the improvement of housing con- 
ditions, if it is to go far enough to meet the need adequately, 
the movement must be based on sound economics, and 
asserts that philanthropic housing, housing with a deficit, 
can never serve more-than a favored few. 

The standard of dwellings is to be determined by the 
answer to these questions: “Is this a proper dwelling in 
which to rear the future citizens and workers of Pitts- 
burgh? Does it give the children of today a fair chance 
to become self-respecting, self-supporting men and 
women?” Questions of law and law enforcement, econ- 
omies in construction and management, and improvements 
in plans and designs will figure in the work of the asso- 
ciation. 
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The Retail Lumber Business Skids a Few Times 


One Dealer Leaves the Local Field for Cause—Local and Alien 
Competition Lock Horns—Who Really Is Boss? 


In a city which shall be nameless, this de- 
partment walked into a street-level office 
which, according to the directory, should be 
the retailing quarters of a lumber company. 
It looked so little like a lumber office that 
we made doubtful inquiries of a firm and 
self possessed man behind the desk. 

“No sir,” he said quietly but in such inci- 
sive tones that we rather held our breath. 
“It was a lumber business, but we closed 
that department out. It seemed useless to 
go on. We have certain standards, sir, that 
we did not wish to compromise. There were 
two aspects of the matter, either one of 
which would have been enough to bring us 
to the decision we made. In the first place 
we desired to deal honestly and openly with 
our clients; to offer them sound values at 
fair prices. Our competitors contrived by 
concealments and evasions to make their 
prices appear much lower than ours, and as 
a result we were constantly handicapped by 
the reputation for charging much more than 
similar goods could be bought for in other 
places. Our reputation for quality and fair- 
ness did not balance this handicap, chiefly 
because the public is rather thoughtless and 
really does not have the expert knowledge 
of grades or the ability to count and figure 
footage. In the second place, we shared, un- 
deservedly of course, in the local reputation 
of the lumber business for being shifty and 
unreliable. We did not care to bear such a 
reputation, yet we could not avoid it. The 
public assumes that birds of a feather flock 
together. Since there seemed no possibility, 
after several years of effort, to change these 
things, we discontinued our lumber depart- 
ment. It is our belief that a situation which 
has become morally wrong is an extremely 
difficult one to correct.” 


s* # @® © #&® 


Plagued by Own Price Cutting 


The scene this time is a lumber office in a 
country town. 

“I sold a small house bill to a contractor,” 
said the local manager. This was a branch 


ing out all around for business. I don’t 
know whether I should have done it or not, 
but something told me I ought to get that 
bill and discourage this business. So I 
knocked off most of the profit. Well, I found 
out later that the contractor had really 
bought the stuff from my out-of-town com- 
petitor before he got my prices, and he had 
told the concern not to ship the stuff until 
he was ready. Then he got my figures and 


found they were low. 


“The contractor built the house of my 
lumber. After about a month this other con- 
cern wanted to know when to ship the bill. 
The contractor suddenly realized that he 
had made a deal he couldn’t back out of, so 


bargains and make it up on future deals. 
But it wasn’t so good for me, either. I get 
a price-cutting precedent that plagues the 
life out of me. A certain kind of contractor 
thinks all he’s got to do is to figure out of 
town to bring me away down. It’s set atten. 
tion on the wrong part of the business, [| 
have a fat chance now to talk quality to 
these fellows.” 
* 8 8 8© © & 


Fighting “Protection” Tribute 


Another lumber office in a distant State. 

“Im learning a lot about the lumber busi- 
ness right along,” said the owner-manager 
with a gray and unamused smile. “There’s 





he told them to go ahead and ship it. He 
hustled around and finally created a job ata 
price that was going to leave him in the red 
and built a second house. We got paid for 
ours. The other concern had been careful in 
the first place to get the name and address 
of the person for whom the original house 
was to be built, so when they didn’t get paid 
they sent down and stuck a lien on the 
house that I’d furnished. Then they let it 
ride until time for foreclosure, came down, 
and started things going and found that they 
had no claim on that house. The time had 
passed to file on the second house. I don’t 
think they ever did get paid. 


“Naturally I’m not so sorry for them. 
They came in at a price that wouldn’t give 





yard of a line. “I thought there was out-of- 
town figuring done on it, for there’s a fellow 
in a neighboring place who has been reach- 


them any profit at all, counting the local 
freight. The idea was to get a foothold, es- 
tablish the reputation for being a house of 


a fellow in a place four or five hundred miles 
from here who runs a business that had 
always seemed a queer combination. He’s 
a sort of a wholesaler, and he has a retail 
department. I’d never bought any of his 
wholesale stuff, but I’d seen it in a few 
yards, and it was about as poor lumber 
as ever got shipped. These fellows seemed 
to buy of him rather steadily. His prices 
were not high, but they were too high for 
the kind of lumber he sent out. I didn’t 
ask questions, and the dealers didn’t offer 
much information. 


“But this fellow sold at retail, not only 
at home but anywhere else. That seemed 
to me old stuff. We've pretty well educated 
manufacturers out of competing against 
their own customers, but this obscure 
wholesaler seemed to get away with it. He 
advertised his mail-order service in some 
of the papers in a small way, and I guess 
he sent out some printed matter to a mail- 
ing list. 


“I didn’t pay any attention to him until 
a big barn bill came up near town. The 
farmer was about to buy of this person, 
whom I’ll call Adam, since that isn’t his 
name. I tried to sell the bill, but I couldn't 
meet the prices. I remembered the quality 
of his lumber and tried to talk quality. But 
it’s hard to knock the other fellow’s stuff 
when you haven’t got it there to compare 
with your own, and it’s especially hard to 


talk quality when that’s kind of an after 
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thought. The customer gets the idea it’s 
just boloney. So Adam made the sale. The 
lumber was wretched when it came, and 
the farmer wasn’t very happy; but he was 
stuck, and true to human nature he wouldn’t 
admit but that he’d got a bargain. 

“Well, I traveled over to see Adam. He 
wasn’t very interested in my visit. as far 
as I could see, but he began talking cas- 
yally about the fact that it was his policy 
to protect his wholesale customers. A 
great light began to dawn in my mind about 
those other dealers who bought his lumber 
at wholesale. I began to see that his direct 
retail advertising was not primarily to sell 
at retail but indirectly to force some busi- 
ness at wholesale. 

“But while I was taking in the idea of 
this system of tribute money, Adam went 
on to say that this arrangement wasn’t very 
satisfactory to him. He said his direct sales 


to customers were growing, that he had a 
good many prospects in my general territory 
and that he really preferred to deal with 
the ultimate buyers. 

“You can’t argue on that basis, and I had 
the sense to keep my temper, though my 
first impulse was to tell him to try it on 
and see if two couldn’t play the game of 
low prices and poor stuff. I never have 
handled trashy lumber; so I said quietly 
I guessed there was nothing more to say 
and got up to go. 

“Then Adam said, ‘Just where is this 
town of yours, anyway?’ I showed it to him 
ona big map. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘that’s a long 
way from here. It’s too far for really satis- 
factory direct dealing. I’ll tell you what I’ll 
do. When I get a prospect from your terri- 
tory I’ll tell you about it. You let me know 
what price you want, and I’ll protect you. 
Then you send me a third of the profit.’ 

“Again I kept my temper and told him 
no, that I didn’t care to make any such 
arrangement. Then I left. A few weeks 
later I got a letter from his office telling me 
of a prospect and asking what price I 
wanted maintained. I wrote him that we 
had no agreement and that I didn’t want 
any protection. Under the circumstances I 
didn’t even go to see the farmer. It was a 
big corncrib and granary. A couple of 
weeks later this farmer came to see me. 
He had looked at his neighbor’s barn, didn’t 
like the looks of it and broke off negotia- 
tions with Adam. I showed him my lumber 
and named a fair price. It was more than 
Adam had asked, and while the farmer 
squirmed a good deal he finally bought the 
Material from me. 

“A month later, I got a statement from 
Adam of such and such an amount due him 
as his third of the profit in the deal! Did 
I pay him? Not hardly. He’s worked my 
territory at a furious rate ever since and 
has sold a few jobs; more than I like, for 
it keeps the community thinking of outside 
Prices. It takes time for the difference in 
quality and the saving in carpenter labor, 
which my good lumber effects, to become 


apparent. Naturally Adam doesn’t expect 
to sell many bills if any given community; 
and it’s my guess he’d rather not sell any 
if he could make his tribute game work. 

“But I learned something new about the 
lumber business, even if I don’t intend to 
follow the formula, myself. For a certain 
type of man, working in a certain way, 
something of a fortune can be made that 
doesn’t come out of the profits of his own 
business. It comes from the profits of 
dealers who are foolish enough or suffi- 
ciently badly placed to be persuaded into 
buying protection.” 

ss e*# 8 © & & 


Juggling Grades to Fit Prices 


A contractor speaking; a good workman 
and a man of inteligence: 
“Say; you know a lot of lumbermen. 


Anyway the dealer in there said you repre- 





sented a lumber paper and traveled around 
among yards a good deal. I wish you’d tell 
me something. I wish you’d tell me why 
so many lumbermen dealing with contrac- 
tors like me get cock-eyed over price? I’m 
not so much interested in low prices. Oh 
sure, I like to buy for as little as other 
contractors pay, for otherwise I wouldn’t 
have an even start in the chase for business. 
But I ain’t so stuck on myself as to think 
I can always buy for less than they do. 
Within reasonable limits, what do we care 
about price? We pass it on to our custo- 
mers, whatever it is. I can’t see that a dif- 
ference of $50 on a house is going to keep 
a man from building if he’s in the notion. 
and I’m pretty sure cutting $50 off ain’t 
going to make him build if he’s not in the 
notion. Of course prices are higher than 
they used to be. I mind when I bought 
shoes for $1.75; and the fact that I pay 
several times that much now don’t make 


few dollars knocked off, you can pretty near 
guess that the dealers are just asking him 
to do it. And when that happens it’s a safe 
bet that other things besides price are 
knocked off. 


“Of course when there’s a price fight the 
customers know about it, too, and they 
think they might as well pick up a few of 
the pieces. The first thing you know they’re 
thinking of nothing but price, and they 
force contractors to go shopping or lose 
the job. A contractor’s reputation for fine 
work doesn’t get him much in a case like 
that. He’s got to deliver a scalper’s price 
or do without work. 


“Suppose the customer does save $50 on 
a $5,000 job. One percent! That’s a hek 
of a saving to take a lot of chances, for, 
ain’t it? Because he does take chances. 
Dealers tell me they don’t make much on 
a house bill at best, and I guess that’s so; 
for it’s my idea that when they cut the 
$50 off the open end, where it shows, a 
good many of them feel obliged to slip it 
back where it don’t show. The stuff, I ex- 
pect. gets pretty well salted. The contrac- 
tor has to fuss around with off grades and 
short footage, and the customer gets a 
house that ain’t as good as he has a right 
to expect. What’s the idea of all this mon- 
key business? 


“I’m interested in even grades as well as ~ 


in even prices. I ain’t much of a grader, 
myself. But when one batch comes as clear 
as inside finish and the next of the same 
grade is so full of knots it looks like it had 
the measles, I’ve got a hunch somebody is 
having fun with me. Maybe it ain’t the 
dealer. Maybe it’s the sawmill man. But 
if grades mean anything they ought to hit 
closer to the mark than they do. You give 
me dependable grades at even prices, and 
I’ll build plenty more houses than I can 
close contracts for now. 

“Oh yes, some contractors try to play a 
smart game by bidding low and then jockey- 
ing one dealer off against another. But how 
far’d they get if the dealers didn’t encourage 
them in some way or other? The average 


contractor ain’t up to the fine point of 
juggling figures so he can be sure of cut- 
ting himself a profit in any such game as 
this. He loses too often to make himself 
proud. If he had a solid foundation to work 
on he’d learn how to figure his labor and 





me go barefoot. But if the shoe man 
charged me $7 one time and $3.75 the next 
for the same brand of shoes, I’d get to 
thinking there was something phoney about 
the way he did business. 

“I wish that lumber cost all contractors 
the same a thousand, year after year, with 
just the natural variation of the general 
market. Notice how often a _ high-class 
builder sticks to a square lumberman and 
hardly asks what prices are? That’s be- 
cause the rest of the service and the quality 
of the grades stay at the same point. When 
a high-class contractor gets to jumping 
around from yard to yard, trying to get a 


management costs. But he hasn’t, and when 
he sees himself stuck he’s human enough 
to try skinning something out where it 
won’t show. A good many of these boys 
who pass the queer don’t like it and 
wouldn’t try it if Tock of lumbermen 
didn’t get it across to them that this funny 
stuff is business. 

“IT hear that some dealers pan the tar 
out of contractors as a crooked and feeble- 
minded bunch. If they’ll give us grades 
that answer to their names and prices that 
don’t jump around like fleas, we’ll under- 
take to give an imitation of mechanics do- 
ing good, square work. Me, if I was lookin’ 
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for a dumb bunny I’d start in a little back 
of the contractor.” 


* # # @ & & 


Who Runs This Yard? 


Out of several stories having various end- 
ings, we select this one: 

“TI used to take pride in feeling that I 
was cock of the walk in this yard. Cement 
and roofing salesmen have long tried to 
“help” me with big jobs, but I always told 
them I was making my own sales and set- 
ting my own prices and if they didn’t like 
it they knew what they could do. 

“I carry a certain line of manufactured 


Well Arranged 


There appears on the front cover of this 
issue a group of pictures that show something 
of the possibilities in the direction of modern 
merchandising afforded by attractive and well 
arranged displays of goods and materials 
handled by the average lumber dealer. 

Four of the illustrations in that group are 
from photographs taken in the handsomely ap- 
pointed display room of the Consumers Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., at Portage, Wis., of which pro- 
gressive concern W. E. Gleason is vice presi- 
dent and general manager. In the upper left- 
hand corner is shown the method 
by which Mr. Gleason demon- 
strates and sells roofing. He has 
several of the miniature roofs that 
are shown in the illustration, each 
side of each roof being laid with a 
different kind of roofing or in a 
different color combination. These 
miniature roofs are mounted on 
casters so that they can quickly 
and easily be moved anywhere 
around the room, or turned around 
by a twist of the hand. 

In preparing displays of this 
kind, Mr. Gleason had his women 
customers particularly in mind. 
Working on the theory that it is 
the woman who finally decides and 
who in the last analysis is the 
buyer, Mr. Gleason caters espe- 


stuff that is fine material. I was proud of 
having this quality line and advertised it 
extensively. The salesman, who I suppose 
has a quota, offered to ‘help’ me a few times 
in the usual way, but I told him there was 
nothing doing. Finally. without telling me 
anything about it, he went out and sold a 
big job at a price which he set. Then he 
brought the order in and told me what 
profit I could have. Of course I was hot, 
but the deed was done. It was sold partly 
on the reputation of the manufacturer and 
partly on my reputation and advertising. 
The customer had been told I’d furnish it. 
Everybody knew I had the agency. It would 
have to be supplied through some channel, 


I'd be put in a 
I hate to admit it, but I too, 


for the deal was closed. 
queer light. 
the order, ° 

“Several weeks later the contractor, whom 
I’d never seen, came in to say he was there 
to collect the 5 percent commission the 
salesman had told him I’d pay. That woulg 
leave me just about nothing for my profit. 
The mistake was made, of course, when | 
accepted the order; and with shame I cop. 
fess that I paid the commission. Now | 
don’t know who runs this yard. I’m afraig 
I don’t. 

“I wish somebody would tell me how it 
happens that lumber retailers are so good 
at kicking themselves in the face.” 


Displays Are Silent Salesmen 


wall in the display room in such a way that it 
can be swung to and fro. Directly opposite, at 
the left of the group, is shown the same door 
swung to show the other side, which is equipped 
with a large mirror. The idea is to prove that 
a mirror of this kind can be installed on any 
door, and this has won the admiration of 
nearly every woman customer, with the result 
that the company has installed a great many of 
these convenient mirrors in homes throughout 
its sales territory. 

This company, which aims to handle every- 





can consider as their own household goods, and 
can take with them whenever they move. In 
other words, he sells them on the idea of en- 
joying the comforts of a strictly modern home, 
even though they are occupying a rented flat 
of the old, inconvenient type. Mr. Gleason has 
had wonderful success in popularizing this 
rather original idea. 

In the top center of the front page illustra- 
tion is shown a movable display of builders’ 
hardware used by the Morrison Lumber Co, 
Kansas City, Mo. This display can be used in 
the show windows at will, and 
when a change is made can be 
brought into the store or display 
room. This company, like the 
Consumers Lumber & Coal Co., 
has learned the desirability of 
movable displays, and a good many 
of its displays are so made that 
they are easily moved. 

The center illustration of the 
group shows the bright and at- 
tractive display room of the Dun- 
dee Farmers Co., at Dundee, Ill. 
Only a part of this room is shown, 
but enough to give an idea of the 
comprehensiveness and orderly ar- 
rangement of the displays. 

In the lower left-hand corner is 
shown a small section of the sales 
room of the Kendallville Lumber 





cially to her, and his displays are 
designed with a view to her tastes 
and convenience. The idea of dis- 
plays on casters is that they can be 
completely demonstrated from all 
sides and angles while the lady remains com- 
fortably seated-+—a thing she appreciates, es- 
pecially if she comes from a distance or has 
been on a shopping tour. 

“The lady’s comfort and convenience is our 
first consideration,” Mr. Gleason told an AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN representative during a re- 
cent visit to his yard. “Another consideration 
that has an immense dollars-and-cents value is 
woman’s innate love of color and beautiful ef- 
fects. These roofing displays are designed in 
such color combinations that the woman is sure 
to be much impressed; they certainly have ful- 
filled their purpose, having won us a lot of 
business that T feel pretty sure could not have 
been gotten without some such arrangement.” 

In the upper right-hand corner are shown 
two folding displays of flooring. Each of the 
two sections of each piece shows a different 
kind of flooring. The photograph was taken 
just after their construction—while still unfin- 
ished. Subsequently, the diagonal half of each 
section was finished, the other half being left 
unfinished, so as to give an accurate idea of 
how the flooring would appear both ways. 
These displays also are mounted on casters so 
as to be readily movable. When not in use 
they may be folded together and pushed against 
the wall. for economy of space. 

Directly beneath that photograph is shown 
another, of a white-enameled door, hung on the 





Individual bricks in specially constructed racks used for display pur- 
poses by the Mueller Lumber Co., Davenport, Iowa 


thing entering into the construction of the most 
finely appointed residence, naturally carries a 
complete stock of paints, brushes and builders’ 
hardware. All of these lines are comprehen- 
sively and attractively displayed, the paint being 
arranged on shelves, and the hardware in a 
large built-in cupboard which also serves to 
advertise the company’s line of built-in fea- 
tures. In the display room is a large table at 
which customers may be comfortably seated 
while the displays are brought to them, and 
where the contractors can bring their custom- 
ers for consultation, with the plans spread be- 
fore them and the various items suggested for 
the home within easy reach and view. On this 
table is kept a mass of well-chosen literature on 
the subject of home building—plan books, sug- 
gestions for interior decorations, and informa- 
tion on the many aspects of building. 


In connection with the company’s large line 
of built-in features of every description, it has 
inaugurated a new system of merchandising 
that has vastly increased its opportunities for 
sale. Mr. Gleason does not, as the average re- 
tailer is apt to do, look to the home owner 
solely as a prospective buyer of built-in fea- 
tures. He believes that the field among renters 
is just as great and lucrative, and he makes it 
a point to sell them on the idea of buying built- 
in features—which in reality are not built-in 
but are detachable and portable—which they 


Co, Kendallville, Ind—just 
enough to show how attractively 
this company features the things 
that go toward a modern, well- 
equipped home. This _breakiast 
set, with the flowers on the tables, is unfinished, 
advantageously showing the perfect grain of 
the wood, and leaving it up to the customer to 
finish it according to his own fancy. Above 
the breakfast set is shown a wall rack, with il- 
lustrations designed to guide the prospective 
home builder or remodeler. 

The two remaining illustrations of the front 
page group show views in the store of the La- 
crosse Lumber Co., Fulton, Mo., where vari- 
ous built-in features are advantageously dis- 
played. In one of these illustrations is shown 
a roll of Congoleum, which is a rather unusual 
item to find in a retail lumber dealer’s store. 
However, this company has ‘long believed that 
if it sells the floor of a building, it might just 
as well sell the floor covering, too, and its 
experience proves that its belief was rightly 
founded. Enough of this item is in fact sold 
to make it a staple with this company that it 
would on no account cut out. This illustration 
further shows that the company carries a com- 
plete stock of paints and hardware, which lines 
it features prominently. The* Lacrosse Lum- 
ber Co. is one of the pioneers among retail 
lumber dealers in handling paints, having made 
them a prominent feature of its business for 
forty-six years, 

The illustration reproduced on this page 
shows how the Mueller Lumber Co. displays 
bricks in its front office. The bricks are kept 
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individually in specially constructed racks, one 
at each end of the counter structure. When 
the salesman is “talking brick” to a customer 
they can be taken out of this rack and handled 
while their different merits are being discussed. 
The company also has the customary panels 
showing the different varieties of brick handled, 
but these panels are largely used by the sales- 
men, who, when they go to see a customer or a 
prospect will take as many of these panels as 
necessary with them in the car. In other words 
they bring the displays directly to the cus- 
tomer, wherever he may be located. The same 
is done with other displays of a movable char- 
acter, making it in fact unnecessary for the 
prospect to come down to the office if that 
should be inconvenient. The advantage of 
portable displays is here self-evident. 


New Airplane Industry a Market 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 29.—Frank N. Smith, 
vice president of the Moth Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, has been in Boston since last week in 
connection with the establishment in Massachu- 
setts of an airplane manufacturing plant, prob- 
ably in Chicopee, near Springfield, where the 
American Rolls-Royce plant is located. The 
new industrial unit will be an important cus- 
tomer for high grade lumber, Mr. Smith stated. 

He paid a tribute to New England spruce in 
response to inquiries regarding the varieties and 
quantities of lumber the new airplane plant 
will require. Mr. Smith said that New England 
white spruce is the best in the world for air- 
plane manufacture, excelling western spruce. 
As to the scarcity of the wood here, Mr. Smith 


Elder Berry Considers the Yard Too Many 


Tuning Up Service Keeps Out All Except Dumb Competitors 


The dealer from two towns away entered the 
Elder’s office in heavy silence. He ignored the 
Elder’s drumfire of greetings and persiflage un- 
til that not easily discouraged conversationalist 
ran down and stared in alarm. The silence 
grew thick and ominous. 

“Doggone!” said the visitor without warning. 

“Hennery !” exclaimed the Elder in a shocked 
voice. “What did I hear?” 

“Doggone!” repeated the visitor with in- 
creased violence. 

The Elder sighed. 

“There can’t be any mistake,” he said. “I 
hoped to the end, but in vain. Hennery, you 
said ‘Doggone!’” 

“I did,” said the visitor savagely, becoming 
aware of the Elder, “and I meant every word 
of it. Let me tell you. The two yards in my 
town have been working along without business * 
enough to keep us more than a good gunshot 
ahead of the sheriff. Well, what do you think?” 

“I don’t have to think,” said the Elder, “I 
practically know. Some simple-minded rabbit 
is starting a third yard. Huh?” 

The visitor nodded miserably. 

“What’s a man to do?” he asked. “My orig- 
inal competitor and I don’t get on any too well. 
I doubt if he’d go in with me to buy off this 
pest. I can’t do it alone, and I’m not sure the 
Pest would sell.” 

“And if you did buy him off,” said the Elder, 
“it would be due notice to every racketeer in 
the industry to run a mixed car into town in 
expectation of being hired to leave. No, Harry, 
that ain’t the answer. Sometimes a man can 
buy out an old yard that’s got stiff in the knees 
So it don’t win many heats, anyway, and once 
in a while when a community’s enjoying a more 
or less permanent tuck in its prosperity there’s 
a chance to liquidate an inconspicuous brother 


‘ 


pointed out that similar statements had been 
made when the World War necessitated a sup- 
ply, and he declared that upon search plenty of 
fine quality spruce was found for the needs of 
the United States Army and Navy, and then 
6,000,000 feet was shipped to Great Britain for 
airplane production. 

Predictions recently made that wood will not 
be used much longer in the manufacture of 
aircraft, the all-metal airplane entirely sup- 
planting the present popular types in which ex- 
ceedingly light and strong varieties of wood 
are extensively use, are discredited by Mr. 
Smith, 


Why Substitutes Prosper 


New York, Oct. 29.—A striking example of 
the failure of lumber interests to take advan- 
tage of opportunities that present themselves 
is afforded by a recent occurrence in connection 
with the annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Wooden Box Manufacturers, held 
in this city. An important discussion at the 
meeting had to do with the increase in the use 
of cardboard containers. J. D. Branch, manager 
of the Walkerville Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Walk- 
erville, Ont., recently requested that a quantity 
of pamphlets of an educational nature for pro- 
moting the sale and use of lumber be forwarded 
to the box manufacturers for distribution at 
their convention. This was done, but, much to 
Mr. Branch’s surprise, the shipment was sent 
forward from the Pacific coast producers in a 
fiber box container, apparently furnished by a 
responsible Pacific coast lumber manufacturer. 
Mr. Branch naturally asks if it is any wonder 
that substitutes prosper. 





and make the job stick. But that’s asking a 
lot of Lady Luck. As a general thing the local 
platoon of lumber yards is recruited to full 
war strength, and if some high private gets 
killed or retired for disability a husky volun- 
teer immediately steps up.” 

“But a man’s got to do something,” said the 
visitor. 

“Um, maybe,” said the Elder, “if he’ll mingle 
a tincture of horse sense with it. A lot of us 
splinter pincushions can’t seem to think of any- 
thing except the cigarette ad, with local varia- 
tions: ‘If somebody runs into you with a new 
yard, be nonchalant; light a stick of dynamite.’ 

“There’s one factor we’re always forgetting. 
The old-testament preacher kind of got hold of 
it when he remarked one day, probably while 
he was paying the monthly bills: ‘When goods 
increase, they are increased that eat them.’ If 
we stick that into our alleged industry I reckon 
it might mean that if competition peters out so 
we have things our own way, the old machine 
begins to get loose. Leaks start, and overhead 
piles up; and the first thing we know there 
ain’t any net profit left, and we begin the sorry 
job of jacking up prices. And that’s nothing 
but a want-ad for more competitors. Unless a 
business runs into an unexpected fat streak, 
something that never lasts, it ain’t likely even 
to hold its own unless somebody in the outfit 
is as active as a derby full of fleas, keepin’ ex- 
penses down and sales up. Most of us are too 
lazy to do this without competition prodding 
us up to it. 

“T ain’t so romantically dumb as to say that 
the more competition there is the better we 
make out. A time comes when it stops being a 
help and turns into what the police mention at 
the inquest as some blunt instrument. But our 
local markets are wide open, and if we look 


Prize for Finder of Sawdust Market 


New York, Oct. 30.—Lumbermen of New 
York have been queried in vain by the Brook- 
lyn Chamber of Commerce, which is seeking to 
find an industrial use for sawdust. The cham- 
ber also has made inquiry in many other 
branches of industry and today announced, after 
a week of investigation, that it has been unable 
to find any concern that is willing to accept 
several tons of sawdust as a gift. 

The chamber, in desperation, authorized this 
statement: 


No suggestion for the utilization of saw- 
dust has been made. Three tons of clean, 
mixed hard- and softwood sawdust are 
available, free of charge, to anyone who can 
think up a means of using them. 

Its use as a fuel has been suggested, but 
its quick burning qualities is an obvious 
fault. 

Time was when sawdust was in great de- 
mand among Brooklyn merchants. Butcher 
shops scattered it on the floor to facilitate 
cleaning. Grocery stores did the same thing, 
and every week carts piled high with saw- 
dust made the rounds of the retailers. 

But changing merchandising methods have 
relegated that use to the discard. Nowadays, 
polished floors of wood or other material are 
under foot in the store. 

If you happen to be a circus owner, you 
may need this material. If you don’t you 
possibly know of a use for it. Let’s hear 
suggestions. 


In Forestry, says G. A. Pearson, of the 
United States Forest Service, “it is of utmost 
importance to work in harmony with rather 
than in opposition to biological laws.” 


like we're having an 
easy time some fretful 
Jerry is sure to jump 
in to help us enjoy our- 
selves. It’s my _ idea, 
and I admit it ain’t 
popular, that the high 
trump in the game of too 
generous competition is found inside our own 
businesses instead of outside. If you sneak up 
a dark alley with a piece of lead pipe and the 
human intent of putting a competitor out of his 
misery, you’re apt to start the object of your 
kindly purpose to thinking that where wallops 
back of the ear are concerned it is more blessed 
to give than to receive. 

“But if you stop the leaks and tune up the 
service and develop salesmanship, you'll get 
business. Except in unusual circumstances, 
buying out troublesome neighbors is like try- 
ing to sweep back the ocean. And slipping 
lethal pills into their tea starts an uncomfort- 
able precedent that, like the cat, may come 
back. But if you jack up efficiency to a high 
level you cut out most of the competition ex- 
cept that of the boy who can reach a similar 
level. As a general thing, the lad smart 
enough to climb up to that leve! is too smart to 
try horning in where there ain’t room for him.” 

“Maybe so,” said the visitor, “but it’s not a 
cheerful outlook.” 

“It ain’t,” agreed the Elder. “There’s a heap 
of difference between talking about it and actu- 
ally going up against the buzz saw. I reckon 
you feel about this new competition like the 
jag who fell down in a fresh cement sidewalk 
and slept there until morning. When the 
neighbors chopped him loose with a stone ham- 
mer he said that staying out all night was much 
more fun in the abstract than in the concrete.” 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 
Bring What You Can = Take What You Need 


If two men swap Dollars neither profits — but if they swap Ideas both profit 














Turns Crooks and Culls Into Profits 


Among the numerous retailers who are 
utilizing, for making small farm structures and 
conveniences, what would otherwise be waste 
lumber, is the Hamilton Lumber Co., Hamii- 
ton, Mo. Sherman Henkins, manager of that 
concern, says: 

“We have done quite a little of this in the 
past, and are still proceeding along the same 
line. We think that this yields very nice re- 
turns, in many ways. We make these various 
structures here in the yard with our own men. 
We work up all our crooks and cu’! lumber, 
also our short lengths, into these structures, 
thereby eliminating the loss that we would 
have to take on this material if we sold it from 
our bins. 

“We have no doubt that this helps to in- 
crease our volume some, but our main object 
is to keep our stock cleaned up in good shape, 
and to help keep down the mail-order competi- 
tion along these lines.” 


Quality Should Determine Price 


C. H. Chadsey, retailer of Suttons Bay, 
Mich. (in a summer resort region), encloses 
with his letters a little folder or envelope stuf- 
fer containing technical information regarding 
certain woods used in his planing mill for 
special purposes such as interior finish, cabinet 
work, boat building, etc., while on the front 
page thereof appears this little “poem” which 
conveys a vital message: 

VALUE VERSUS PRICE 

Don’t try to buy a thing too cheap 

Prom those with things to sell— 
Because the goods you'll have to keep, 
And time will always tell. 


The price you paid you'll soon forget, 
The goods you get will stay; 

The price you will not long regret— 
The quality you may. 

They ought to cut this “price” word out 
Of dictionaries red, 

Make value what men talk about, 
Wot just the price instead. 


In houses, suits or bedding, 
Remember this advice: 
Don’t let the price control the goods, 
But goods control the price. 
A. WISEMAN. 


Has Built Up Excellent Paint Trade 


Being aware that the L. N. Whissel Lumber 
Co., of Buffalo. N, Y., had been successful in 
building up quite a paint business in a short 
time, the AmeRICAN LUMBERMAN recently 
asked Mr. Whissel how this result had been 
accomplished. 

He replied that there was nothing secret 
about it, and in fact modestly deprecated the 
idea that anything extraordinary had been ac- 
complished, saying: 

“In the early part of this year we decided 
that we would add a paint line to our specialty 
department, and naturally became interested in 
a line that is well known and associated with 
several of the lumber manufacturers’ associa- 
tions. We refer to the line put out by the Mari- 
etta Paint & Color Co., of Marietta, Ohio, 
which, as you know, has been adopted as stand- 
ard by several of the lumber manufacturers’ 
associations, 

“We obtained the services of an experi- 


enced paint salesman and started him out. To 
date he has built up a small but steady trade, 
and we feel satisfied that in time this will be- 
come profitable. 

“We believe that paint and similar builders’ 
supplies will in the near future be handled to 
a larger extent through retail lumber yards, 
and we notice that the manufacturers of such 
commodities are of the same opinion, since we 
are continually being offered the handling of 
such items. We have, however, made it a 
practice not to handle any specialty unless it 
is a well known product on which we can have 
exclusive distribution in our city.” 


Offers Gift of First Payment 


Toronto, Ont., Oct. 29.—R. H. Smith, 
progressive retail lumber dealer and contractor 
of London, Ont., has hit upon an innovation 
in advertising which has never before been 
tried out in the Ontario field. Mr. Smith, 
through advertisements in his local paper, is 
offering to the people of London a gift of the 
first $100 payment on any home he advertises, 
The only stipulation is that the coupon which 
appears in his advertisements be used prior to 
a specified date, and that persons who wish 
to take advantage of the unusual offer be of 





This Week’s 


Bulletin Board Is Effective “Ad” 


Herewith is shown a bulletin board which the Dixie Lumber 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., has found to be quite an effective adver- 
tising medium. The board stands in front of the office, near the 
curb. As there is considerable traffic on the street, it is seen by 
a good many people. Notice the slogans on the shed and the one 


Timely Tip 








“The Personal Service Man.” 





at the top of the bulletin board. 
Louis Olim, owner of the Dixie Lumber Co., who signs his letters, 


“We have found this medium of advertising very profitable,” 





This photograph was sent in by 





said Mr. Olim. “This is the only board of the sort in the city used 
in front of a lumber yard, and it gets a good deal of attention from 
those who pass our yard. The message appearing on the board 
under the head, ‘The Dixie Daily News,’ is changed several times 
a week. Sometimes we name prices, and again when we have 
certain stock that we may wish to move quickly we mention same 
on the board. At other times we place on the board some item 
or comment that hooks up with some event that is attracting par- 
ticular attention at the time.” 
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good character. The balance of the purchase 
price will be spread over a long term, so that 
the purchaser may make monthly payments that 
are within his income. 


Put Your Store on “Main Street” 


Herewith is reproduced illustration and text 
of the second in a series of letters which the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Texas is send- 





“Most of us are not on Main Street-—Why 


ing out to its members, over the signature of 
John E. Hill, president. The first letter of this 
series was reproduced on front page of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Oct. 27, as the edi- 
tors wished to bring these forceful statements 
concerning the lumberman’s real competition 
prominently to the attention of as many dealers 
as possible, it being felt that they contain 
“good medicine,” the assimilation of which by 
the trade should be highly beneficial. Here is 
letter No. 2: 


Dear Friend: 


We were talking about how to increase our 
sales by study of the methods of our r 
competitors. ° 

Some of our real competitors are on “Main 
Street”—right where the buyers move back 
and forth every day, and through what they 
see in the windows have a desire created to 
buy something. Our real competitors make 
countless sales by this method. 

Most of us are not on “Main Street”—why 
not make our offices and stores part of “Main 
Street?” Most of us can use what window 
space we have for a display of merchandise; 
use the interior of our offices to display mer- 
chandise, or pictures of desirable improve- 
ments; make our customers think of our store 
front, our windows, and our office interiors 
when they think of going to “Main Street.” 
Make the consumer with dollars to spend 
want to see our places as well as the places 
on “Main Street.” 


Perhaps it would pay many of us to paint 
our offices in attractive color schemes inside 
and out. Perhaps it is good to have our sign 
in front of new houses. 

The manufacturers—our friends—mutually 
interested in getting “our goods” (their 
goods) sold to the consumer, are glad to fur- 
nish attractive displays. Ask their salesmen 
to help you—use their sales helps. Your own 
ingenuity with the assistance of your manu- 
facturers can put your business on “Main 
Street.” 

Our real competitors make many sales by 
display of price cards on articles folks with 
dollars may want. An attractive office, at- 
tractive window display, attractive display of 
merchandise in any form, is a salesman work- 
ing every day for you and for the industry. 

Teamwork will count here—the more inter- 
est the public takes in our business the more 
business we will have to do. Let’s be so that 
our lumber competitors is our real friend, 
helping us get more dollars for improvements, 
and more dollars for us. 


THE sUcCESSFUL retail lumber merchant 
must be thoroughly educated in his business, 
a speaker at a recent dealers’ convention de- 
clared, explaining that among the sources of 
self-education are the trade journals, periodi- 
cals, convention and club meetings, cost bu- 
Teaus etc. 


Prominent Retailers Sell Interests 


ToLepo, Ouro, Oct. 30.—Announcement is 
made by J. Harold Peterson, vice president and 
general manager of the Hixon-Peterson Lum- 
ber Co., which operates a chain of retail yards 
in Ohio and Michigan, as well as three retail 
yards and a downtown store in Toledo, that 
both he and his father, D, J. Peterson, presi- 
dent of the company, have sold their interests 








not make our stores part of Main Street?” 


therein and will retire from the firm on Nov. 1. 

It is understood that except for the with- 
drawal of D. J. Peterson and J. Harold Peter- 
son, the Hixon-Peterson organization will re- 
main intact, and that it will be under the active 
management of W. L. Hixon, who has pur- 
chased the interests of the Petersons, father 
and son. 

D. J. Peterson has been active in the lumber 
business, in the wholesale field for some forty 
years, while J. Harold Peterson has spent the 
last fourteen years in the retail lumber field 
here in Toledo. 

D. J. Peterson is retiring from active busi- 
ness, and with Mrs. Peterson will leave shortly 
for the Pacific coast where he plans to reside 
permanently, possibly in San Diego, Calif. 

J. Harold Peterson says that he has not as 
yet formulated definite plans for the future, but 
that he intends to take a period of rest and 
recreation. According to present plans he will 
take his wife and son to San Diego in Decem-. 
ber, where they plan to spend the Christmas 
holidays at Coronado Beach with their daugh- 
ter, Miss Arvilla Peterson, who is now attend- 
ing the Bishop’s School at LaJolla, Calif, 


Opens Another Texas Yard 


AMARILLO, Tex., Oct. 29—The Faw Lumber 
Co. is opening a retail yard in Big Spring, Tex.. 
with H. S, Faw as manager. Mr. Faw is well 
known in Amarillo as head of the H. S. Faw 
Lumber Co. here. 


Gives Advice Regarding Remodeling 


New York, Oct. 30.—As a part of the Amer- 
ican Construction Council’s service to home 
owners and the building industry generally with 
regard to better building and better financing 
of homes. Franklin D. Roosevelt, president of 
the council, has announced the first of a series 
of articles giving suggestions on the subject of 
‘Remodeling Your Home.” In his first article, 
Mr. Roosevelt, addressing the home owners of 
the country, says: 

The home owner frequently does not give 
proper consideration to the question of recon- 
ditioning his home; consequently he often 
does not get proper value on his investment 
in his home, either through neglect or through 
badly planned alterations. | 

First of all, the home owner should seri- 
ously. think about whether he should spend 
any more money on his house. If the house is 
worth putting any more money into it, then, 
and only then, is the time to consider just 
what he wants to do in the way of remodeling 
it. This is very important. 

There is no point to spending good money 
on bad money. Some houses, for example 
many built during the past few years, have 
been so poorly constructed that to put. any 


further sizable sum into them would be sim- 
ply like pouring water into a sieve. 

On the other hand, even a modest sum prop- 
erly spent on a good house often enhances its 
value many fold, giving it not only a much 
greater sale and borrowing value, but also 
giving it much greater utility and beauty. 

It is often, therefore, a good investment to 
spend a substantial sum on remodeling the 
home. In some cases, of course, minor repairs 
or decorating are justified when major altera- 
tions would not be. However, it is a good 
rule to bear in mind that remodeling or recon- 
ditioning is likely to be very expensive unless 
only those things are done that can be easily 
and economically done to the particular build- 
ing in question, and some of the things that 
can be easily and economically done to one 
building might be very expensive to do to a 
somewhat similar but still different building. 
Sometimes it can easily cost more to make an 
old house into a modern new house than it 
would to buy or build a new one. 

Before starting to remodel, repair or redeco- 
rate the home, the home owner should have 
the necessary information and advice about 
what in detail needs be done, on how to de- 
sign and plan it all and on the proper use of 
the various materials and methods of con- 
struction. He should not do anything that in- 
volves substantial change without employing 
competent advice. 


Will Help Develop Farm Interests 


Monte Vista, Coto, Oct. 29.—Earl D. 
Hutchinson, of Sidney, Neb., has been trans- 
ferred by the McPhee & McGinnity Co. to 
take charge of the Valley Lumber Co. business 
in the San Luis Valley. Mr. Hutchinson has 
had much experience in the lumber business 
and is interested in developing the farming 





Write That Letter Today! 
Contest Closes Nov. 10. 
Last Call! 


Yardmen— 
Attention! 


FIFTY DOLLARS CASH FOR YOU 


The American Lumberman wants 
to hear from yard men who can tell 
how they have actually brought addi- 
tional, profitable business to their 
yards. Write your experiences, and 
also tell how a yardman may become 
a good salesman without neglecting 
his regular duties. 

The American Lumberman will pay 
$50 in cash for letters on the above 
subject, as follows: 

For the best letter written by a 
yard man, or by a manager, telling of 
what some yard man has done along 
this line, $25 will be paid; for the sec- 
ond best, $15; and for the third best, 
$10. ' 

Literary style will not be taken 
into consideration, but letters will be 
judged on the merits of the experi- 
ence recounted. They may be of any 
length necessary to properly cover the 
subject. 

This contest is open to actual yard 
men or yard managers anywhere in 
the United States or Canada. 

Letters should reach the American 
Lumberman not later than Nov. 10, 
1928. 














communities in which he lives, especially with 
regard to raising hogs and poultry. He plans 
to co-operate with the county agent in further- 
ing these interests in the Valley, as larger pay- 
rolls for the farmer mean better business. 
Ray Harries, who has been manager here for 
some time, will locate in Denver. 
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Lumber 


To Erect Woodworking Plant 


Putaski, VA., Oct. 29.—Negotiations re- 
cently consummated here will assure for 
Pulaski a $1,000,000 waterproofing, fireproofing 
and woodworking plant. The deal involves the 
purchase of the hardwood flooring plant of the 
Cheves Lumber Co. by the Safety Fire-Pruof- 
ing Corporation of New York City. Plans con- 
template the organization of a new corpora- 
tion, under the name of the Fire-Proof Wood 
Products Corporation, which will engage in the 
manufacture of Arco-ized waterproof hard- 
wood flooring. Announcement has been made 
that the Cheves plant will be put into opera- 
tion on a double shift immediately and that 
the plant will be enlarged to a capacity of 
50,000 feet daily. 

Plans are announced also by the new cor- 
portion for the erection in the near future of 
a plant for fireproofing lumber, which is to be 
the largest of its kind in the country. 

The Safety Fire-Proofing Corporation has 
acquired from R. S. Cheves a one-half interest 
in the Arco-ized waterproofing formula worked 
out by him. Prof. George A. Garrett, of the 
Yale School of Forestry, one of the fore- 
most wood technologists in America, after a 
series of tests covering several months, has 
said this is the best treatment of wood avail- 
able for fireproofing and waterproofing. T. R. 
Boger, jr., of New York, and George R. 
Cheves, of Pulaski, will be managers of this 
new enterprise. 


Saeaeaeaaeaaaeaae 


Boosts City as Furniture Plant Site 


LAKELAND, Fia., Oct. 29.—Kirk M’Kay, 
head of the industrial bureau of the Lakeland 
Chamber of Commerce and a large dealer in 
furniture, has begun a campaign to bring furni- 
ture factories to Florida, which, he says, is a 
reasonable thing to do. He points to a state- 
ment made by W. J. Campbell, a well known 
lumberman at Homestead, to the effect that 
Florida is an ideal site for such industry. Mr. 
Campbell has just come back from the West 
Indies territory where he looked into the mat- 
ter of woods that might be imported into Flor- 
ida and manufactured here, and is showing 
some fine mahogany and other specimens. With 
the water rates of freight available through the 
port of Tampa, Lakeland is pointed out as a 
good place for such enterprise. 


Commended for Loading Methods 


Exectric Mixs, Miss., Oct. 29.—Proper care 
in “packing” lumber and loading it into cars 
is not only satisfying to the buyers but is a 
source of gratification to the railroads who find 
as a result of this sort of handling a decided 
decrease in the loss and damage claims filed 
by shippers. The particular care with which 
the Sumter Lumber Co. (Inc.), of this place, 
packs its high grade finish, cut-to-length trim 
and door jambs by paper lining, bulkheading 
and battening all car doors, is receiving the 
commendation of railroad officials. 

Recently the freight claim department of the 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad had occasion to make 
certain investigations in connection with the 
loadings at the various mills along its lines, 
and went very thoroughly into the practice and 
methods of the shippers in its territory. Ina 
study as to just the protection afforded by the 
mills, so as to avoid claims due to rough han- 
dling, accident, or the discoloring of the finish, 
due to cinders and dirt, its representative made 
a very close study of the practices employed 
at the plant of the Sumter Lumber Co. (Inc.). 
J. H. Patterson, freight claim agent at Mobile, 
Ala., writing to one of the road’s officials, 
stated : 

Our Mr. Brown, traveling claim agent, had 
occasion to inspect the loading of some of 
this material at Blectric Mills, and was so 


oings in the 


favorably impressed with it that he wrote it 
up in connection with a similar inspection 
made at another mill, which was not so favor- 
able. On the strength of this report we wrote 
the traffic department of this particular com- 
pany, suggesting that they have some of 
their loading men go to Electric Mills and 
get posted on what the Sumter Lumber Co. 
(Inc.) was doing there, and we have to report 
that through the aid of their traffic depart- 
ment, an improvement has been made, all of 
which indicates that the Sumter Lumber Co. 


(Inc.) is setting a pace for other mills to 
follow. 


: Texas Lumber for Persia 


Orance, Tex., Oct. 29.— Taking on a cargo 
of lumber, creosoted piles and other construc- 
tion material, the British steamship Arabstan 
sailed from here, destined for Bander Shahpour, 
Persia. This cargo of timber products is one 
of several others that will be sent from here 
to that port in the Persian Gulf for the con- 
struction of docks and other port improvements 
which are to be a part of the 1,000-mile rail- 
road which the government of Persia is to 
construct, with Bander Shahpour as its deep 
water terminal. Railroad sleepers, bridge 


i 


Southland 


though the industry reflects some seasonal 
curtailment during the month, the statistica] 
position was strengthened as a result of g 
further decrease in stocks. Present stocks are 
nearly 11 percent below those of last June, 
The decline of 4.5 percent in unfilled orders 
is a little less encouraging. Bookings at the 
end of September averaged 1,395,000 feet, 
against 1,463,000 feet a month earlier. Com. 
pared with last June, the showing is more 
favorable—at that time forward business ay- 
aged only 1,307,000 feet per mill. 

Lumber markets held firm all during the 
month. Demand for hardwoods by the auto- 
mobile and furniture industries was better 
than usual at this season of the year. Mar- 
kets for softwoods developed a weakening 
tendency toward the close of the month, due 
largely to the downward trend in the building 
industry. Prices for most grades of lumber 
moved a little higher during September, but 
any sharp advances are not expected for the 
time being. 


Millwork Plants Are Very Busy 


BirMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 29.—Sash, door and 
millwork plants continue to expand and with 
very few exceptions have more work on file 
for special detail than can be cleared before the 











Five motor trucks equipped for a 3-year mission of forestry education in the rural districis 
of Flerida, Georgia and Mississippi, under the direction of the American Forestry Association, 
entered the three States early in October to begin one of the most intensive campaigns for 


popular forestry education ever undertaken. 


W. C. McCormick, formerly assistant State for- 
ester of North Carolina, is in charge of the work. 


Each truck is equipped with complete 


moving picture apparatus, including a daylight screen for outdoor showings, lantern slides and 


forestry literature. 


The object is to give simple but direct lessons tending to instill in the 


children and their parents the importance of forest fire prevention; simple facts relating to 
the more important southern trees, their growth requirements and use and value in making 


idle lands productive. 


They will also be acquainted with the relation of timber growing to general 


farming and local prosperity 





timbers and other timber products will be 
shipped from Orange for this project, it was 
stated. 


Position of the Industry in Texas 


Austin, Tex., Oct. 29.—Lumber in Texas 
failed to make the improvement in September 
that it had experienced each month since early 
last spring, according to Bervard Nichols, of 
the bureau of business research at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

Moreover, Texas mills made a poorer show- 
ing than the 150 mills of the entire Southwest 
which are members of the Southern Pine Asso- 
citaion, Mr. Nichols continued. It must be 
remembered, however, that the industry is in 
a much more favorable position than it was 
a year ago at this time, and a little curtail- 
ment should add further strength. Producers 
are cautious in expanding production at this 
season of the year, when building and other 
lumber consuming industries are confronted 
with the approaching slack period. 

Thirty-four Texas mills produced an aver- 
age of 1,907,000 feet per mill in September 
compared to 2,079,000 feet in August, or a 
decrease of 8.2 percent. Shipments fell off 
2.9 percent, or from 2,237,000 feet to 2,171,000 
feet. Average stocks declined from 5,306,000 
feet at the end of August to 5,162,000 feet at 
the end of September, or 2.7 percent. Bven 


end of the month. If no further sales were 
made until Nov. 10 order files, according to 
leading millwork firms, would still be in com- 
fortable shape. Prices may not satisfy, and 
certainly they have yet to be what the manu- 
facturers want them, and need to keep out of 
the red, but conditions could be much worse. 
Some mills have adopted the policy of specialty 
stocks only, and while limiting their output can 
carry a neat balance on the right side of the 
profit account. 


Discussion usually leads into the matter of 
unfair competition. Local plants complain of 
the out-of-town firm getting in on the regular 
stocks—the big jobs carrying standard items— 
but not trying for the hard items, and having 
been able to convince the contractor in many 
instances of the reasonableness of their prom- 
ises, generally filling these orders as agreed but 
leaving out hard items by making a separate 
price on these and making the cost prohibitive. 

Calls for California white and sugar pine 
stocks have been increasing and with the fast 
time made by the average shipment these days, 
two or three weeks time is all that is needed 
to get the raw material in and worked into 
the finished product. For years this business 
went to the Wisconsin, Michigan and Tennes- 
see mills, and while these still draw some of 
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a 
the orders the majority go to the California and 
New Mexico mills. 

The Birmingham Sash & Door Co: has been 
playing the part of host to the Huttig’s St. 
Louis and allied companies’ representatives. 
Being one of the larger plants of the chain, the 
Birmingham branch under the direction of Gen- 
eral Manager Frank Watson, undertook to 
make the visit of the new president, George 
W. Simmons and his assistants, one of the 
outstanding gatherings of the year. 

The Hedona Lumber Co. out on Red Moun- 
tain, in addition to general mill work, has 
found it necessary to add a stock of lumber 
and while not planning to curtail the millwork 
business, will ‘soon take its place among the 
retailers of that section. This firm handles all 
kinds of miliwork and supplies almost every 
species of wood known to the trade. Additions 
to the mill are under construction and further 
expansion will be planned during the winter. 

The Birmingham Manufacturing Co. has 
been turning out large quantities of ‘“Carri- 
gan’s” patented fly screens since completing 
the new factory on Lomb Avenue and the A. 
B. & C. tracks. This is one of the old firms 
that has recently completed new factories. 

The Southern Millwork Co. has completed 
a number of improvements and additions, and 
has settled down to a steady run on specialty 
work. ; 

The Evans Bros. Construction Co, has re- 
cently installed additional machinery to handle 
planing mill work, and doubled its plant 
capacity. Very little outside work has been 
taken on for the last few months as contracts 
took the output. 

Finding it impossible to render the service 
desired by having outside plants handle its mill- 
work and especially detail stocks, the Moore- 
Handley Hardware Co. has installed a com- 
plete millwork plant in connection with its 
wholesale and manufacturing business in build- 
ers hardware and supplies, and announced re- 
cently to the trade its willingness to supply 
any item used in any kind of building, except 
the necessary lumber for frame work, siding 
and flooring. 

The Barnett Lumber Co. has installed addi- 
tional machinery for handling any item from 
cellar to garret, including a small sawmill, and 
resawing of large size timbers as well as saw- 
logs will be handled. Barnett’s slogan has been 
for years, “The Largest Lumber Yard.” 


Co-operate for Home Modernization 


New Orveans, La., Oct. 30—Closer codpera- 
tion between the retail lumber and other build- 
ing material supply dealers with the real estate 
operators of the city is assured through the 
joint promotion of the home modernization bu- 
reau and the realty owners’ division of the 
real estate agents’ association, according to dis- 
closures of progress made in the promotion of 
these two agencies. David Conovsky, realtor, 
is chairman of the activities and Charles Noel, 
of the Madison Lumber Co., is vice chairman. 
Other lumbermen are taking an active part. 

The opportunities in New Orleans for a home 

modernization campaign were outlined to the 
real estate men in a recent talk by the chair- 
man who pointed out that fully 60 percent of 
the city’s homes coyld be listed as subject to 
the improvement program. These improve- 
ments, if effectively carried out, would not only 
prove a boon to all allied trades and the home 
owners themselves but of great value to the 
city as a whole, Mr. Canovsky asserted. The 
headquarters of the bureau are located: in the 
Real Estate Board Building. As part of the 
work to be done, the bureau will conduct an 
educational campaign for home improvement, 
operate a section to serve as a guide in home 
Owning, and will enlist the aid of architects, 
Seen and competent builders in planning the 
work, 
_ Every factor in the building and home-own- 
ing industry is represented in the directorship 
of the bureau. Those from the lumber industry 
include: George Lhote, National Sash & Door 
Co., and Claude Hortman, Hortman-Salmen 
Lumber Co, 


Florida Plant Nearing Completion 

TAMPA, Fia., Oct. 29.—Progress is being 
made on the $150,000 woodworking factory of 
the Graham-Paige Motor Co. at Perry, Fla. It 
is near the operations of the Wilson Hardwood 
Lumber Mills and will utilize the output of 
that plant. Charles Hastings, of Detroit, who 
will be manager of this new unit, has intimated 
that it is the first of a movement to build a 
great auxiliary factory in Perry. The quality 
of the Florida hardwoods for the uses of the 
motor company are said to have caused the 
choice of this site, and the idea of further in- 
vestments. 

Another lumber industry announced is the 
Southern Safety Match Co., St. Petersburg, 
with J. E. Coad, president. Work is expected 
to start early in November. This is to be the 
only match factory of its kind in the South. 
Samuel Friede, of the United Match Co., is to 
be in charge of sales. He is credited with 
being the inventor of the non-poisonous match 
and to have perfected the non-afterglow in 
present day matches. 

The Cody Manufacturing Co., at Flagler, is 
extending its output of barrels, finding new 
markets with the potato growers. 


Wood Using Industries Buy Kilns 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Oct. 29.—That the wood 
using industries are active in the development 
of modern kiln drying facilities is indicated by 
the number of orders that are being placed for 
new kilns and remodeling old ones. Among 
concerns that recently have placed orders with 
the Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, with 
branch plant in North Portland, Ore., are the 
Farmville Furniture & Cabinet Co., Farmville, 
Va., which is installing a Moore kiln, 19 x 57 
feet, for drying poplar; the Atlantic Wood- 
working Mills (Inc.), West Point, Va., which 
has installed four Moore Moist-air dry kilns 
for drying hardwood stock, these kilns being 


automatically controlled both as to temperature 
and humidity; the Clarksburg Furniture Man- 
ufacturing Co., Clarksburg, W. Va., which re- 
cently placed an order for the construction of 


‘three Moore kilns, 19 x 42 feet, for drying hard- 


woods. This order included Moore fireproof 
doors and automatic temperature and humidity 
controllers; The Fogle Furniture Co., Winston 
Salem, N. C., also has recently installed a 
Moore Moist-air kiln for drying furniture 
stock. This kiln measures 19x35 feet and is 
equipped with Moore fireproof doors and auto- 
matic temperature and humidity recorder con- 
trollers. 


Cuts Last Yellow Pine Log 


LAKE CuHartes, La., Oct. 29.—After twenty- 
two years of continuous operation, the plant of 
the Calcasieu division of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., of this city, cut its last yellow pine log 
on Friday, Oct. 12. Although no definite fu- 
ture plans have been announced, officials of the 
company advise that several plans are under 
consideration and that the mill will not be 
dismantled immediately. The Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co. will continue its yellow pine operations 
in Texas and Mississippi. Reminiscing about 
the yellow pine lumber industry in this city, J. 
A. Graye, superintendent of the Calcasieu Long- 
Bell division, who came to Lake Charles in 
1885, said: 

At that time there were six small sawmills 
in operation at Lake Charles. One of the six 
was located where the present Long-Bell mill 
now stands. This sawmill was purchased 
from Capt. Daniel Goss in 1885 by a group 
of Michigan lumbermen and was operated by 
them until 1887 as the Calcasieu Long Leaf 
Lumber Co. Then in 1887 a reorganization 
took place and the name was changed to the 
Bradley-Ramsey Lumber Co. This company 
built the present mill. Long-Bell bought the 
mill in 1906, operating it under its former 
name, Calcasieu Long Leaf Lumber Co. Sev- 
eral years ago the name was changed to Cal- 
casieu division of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 


Survey of Florida’s Wood Uses 


LAKELAND, Fia.,.Oct. 29.—In his very inter- 
esting survey, in which he calls Florida “an 
advancing State,” G. Grosvenor Dawe, indus- 
trialist, lists 1859 plants under the heading of 
“Wood utilization and lumber remanufacture.” 
Naval stores lead with 602, sawmills come sec- 


ond with 595 and millwork third with 174. 


There is quite a jump to cooperage with 85 
plants, and this is followed by planing mills and 
boat builders with 74 and 73 respectively. There 
are only 19 in the furnfture class. The others 
are baskets, boxes and crates, 66; auto, wagon 
and truck bodies, 39; sash doors, blinds and 
windows, 32; shingle mills, 26; ship yards. 24; 
and marine ways and miscellaneous 25 each. 


Mr. Dawe, who is an internationally known 
industrial investigator, was selected for this 
work under the™direction of the State depart- 
ment of agriculture and in line with a bill 
passed by the 1927 session of the legislature to 
gather such data as will give a good idea of 
the manufacturing possibilities of Florida. He 
sums up in this paragraph with regard to the 
citizenship necessity: “If Floridians fail in 
working together in seeking for more demand 
there is no need to lay emphasis on increased 
supply. This is basic in relation to everything 
we grow or extract or make for sale.” 


Mr. Dawe asserts that under the general head- 
ing of wood “there is almost limitless opportu- 
nity for working new ideas in production,” and 
cites as an illustration a factory at St. Peters- 
burg for the manufacture of collapsible tables, 
ironing boards, chairs etc., that go into compact 
houses. “At one point,” he says, “we found 
3-ply pecky cypress boards being fastened to- 
gether with casin for ‘antique’ doorways in imi- 
tation of antique houses.” Furniture may be 
manufactured at a profit in Florida, in his opin- 
ion, only by meeting artificial conditions created 
by the weather and the use of waterproof glue. 


Paul W. Stewart, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, says that cooperage 
was the only lumber industry that showed a 
falling off since 1914, and puts the value of 
lumber and allied products in 1925 at $80,127,- 
436, with 34,944 employees. Of these values 
lumber and timber products not listed in any 
of the divisions quoted above are valued at 
$43,030,860. Of planing mill products separate 
from sawmills there were in value $21,315,526 
in 1925, and of turpentine and rosin $14,110,363. 

An interesting observation is by Harrison E. 
Howe, industrial and engineering chemist, 
Washington, to the effect that “there are many 
who believe that a fraction of the amount of 
research that has been applied to coal tar, if ap- 
plied to the basic constituents of turpentine, 
might yield an entirely new series of commer- 
cially valuable chemical compounds.” Mr. 
Stewart, also quoted above, says that while 
wood distillation and charcoal products dropped 
off in the years just after their big showings 
in 1919, they came back almost to the heavy 
production of that year in 1925, which he takes 
to be a showing of the interest in the chemical 
side of pine products referred to by Mr. Howe. 

Various guessing estimates of the supply of 
pine in Florida having run from 59,000,000,000 
feet a few years back to the accepted compila- 
tions of the Dunham statistics, Mr, Dawe thinks 
that even these latter estimates of 24,000,000,000 
may safely be cut to 20,000,000,000 feet and do 
no violence to facts. He says: “Owing to the _ 
setbacks which timber receives from fire it is 
doubtful if there is 20,000,000,000 feet in sight 
even by raking over the State for the thinnest 
stands of logging size.” Also: “The most vital 
question before Florida in relation to its major 
area is reforestation, protection of timber lands, 
management, selective systems, so that all sec- 
ond growth may play its part in bringing back 
wealth to the State.” 
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National Production, Shipmeats and Orders 


29.—The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 


WasuHincton, D. C., Oct. 








——— 











Softwoods: No. Mill Reports Production Shipments Orders 

Week ended 1928, Oct. 20; 1927, Oct. 22— 1928 1927 192 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Southern Pine Association ..........eessseee 156 112 73,336,000 70,182,000 84,059,000 67,907,000 75,831,000 70,846,009 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association....... 191 118 188,789,000 120,416,000 160,048,000 111,003,000 155,005,000 104,066,009 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 33 36 30,187, 27,191,000 34,832,000 29,464,000 30,958,000 28,242,009 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 21 19 26,516,000 24,994,000 22,464,009 25,378,000 19,405,000 26 974,000 
California Redwood Association............. 14 16 5,061,000 8,837,000 9,108,000 8,634,000 7,740,000 8,739.00 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 80 30 11,379,000 8,200,000 13,046 000 9,439,000 13,168,000 5,785 000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 9 7 12,562,000 7,289,000 9,653,000 7,505,000 8,620,000 8,372,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.¢. 47 19 5,341,000 1,472,000 7,826,000 2,856,000 4,320,000 3,262,000 

Total softwood, one week.............+. 551 357 353,171,000 = 268,581,000 341,036,000 262,186,000 315,047,000 "256,286,009 

Porty-two weeks ended above dates— 
Memtesn PING BUNGGGIhs occ cc eescccesccses 5397 2,900,772,000 2,819,624,000 3,158,670,000 2,773,854,000 3,180,426,000 2,784,347 000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 5396 5,348,237,000 3.761,433,000 5,581,549,000 3,748,941,000 5,669,811,000 3,757,132,000 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 1333 1,200,731,000 1,251,101,000 1,270,172,000 1,339,748,000 1,273,845,009 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 1007 1,109,973,000 1,022,704,000 1,143,331,000 1,110,881,000 1,114,192,000 1,073,776 000 
California Redwood Association.............- 654 333,007,000 319,301,000 43,000 351,332,000 327,417,000 "367,171,000 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 2245 346,540,000 301,851,000 see, 931,000 304,760,000 353,841,000 257,429,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 369 392,361,000 374,672,000 372,509,000 342,681,000 364,462,000 331,967,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.t. 1634 214,547,000 137,552,000 188,736,000 159,263,000 176,685,000 144.456. ,000 

Total softwood, forty-two weeks......... 18035 11,846,168,000 9,988,238,000 12,455,866,000 10,061,884,000 12,526,582,000 9,990,123.000 
Hardwoods: 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.f. 

St PE papa deedsawe vheceonieaee eer ene 71+ 19 5,160,000 2,743,000 8,976,000 3,893,000 9,574,000 4,787,000 

PG COED “ccsccrenccnvcscaveeanen 1634 369,578,000 205,128,000 331,145,000 199,073,000 324,234,000 180,569,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute— 

Soe ea. Bis ens es eoh oviven see S32tt+ 108+¢ 50,324,000 16,817,000 53,736,000 15,966,000 56,269,000 17,111,000 

I ER in vin vaso ee whe Kawa debe 304447 wy 1736,726,000 1,030,875,000 1,883,928,000 1,079,982,000 1,944,349,000 1,096,879,000 


tNorthern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


TUnits of 35,000 feet daily capacity. 
lumber scale, 


Association 1928 totals are for week previous to indicated date and for 41 weeks. 
7TUnits of 30,000 feet capacity. Northern Hemlock & Hardwood production footage is log converted to 


« 





National Analysis 


WasuHincton, D. C., Oct. 29.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issued the 
following analysis for the periods ended Oct. 
20—orders and shipments being shown as per- 
centages of production: 











One Week 42t Weeks 

a an a. A ‘\ 

No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- | 

Association— mills ments ders ments ders | 
Southern Pine....156 115 103 109 110 | 
West Coast .191 85 82 104 106 | 
Western Pine ... 33 115 103 110 112 | 
California Pines.. 21 85 73 103 100 
California Redwd. 14 180 153 97 98 
N. Carolina Pine. 80 115 116 106 102 
Northern Pine.... 9 77 69 95 93 
N. Hem. & Hdw.. 47 147 81 88 82 
All softwoods. .551 97 89 105 106 
N. Hem. & Hdw.. 71¢ 174 186 90 88 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst..332¢¢ 107 112 108 112 
All hardwoods. .403 113 119 105 108 
7 ok 99 93 105 106 


_ Actual production reported made the follow- 
ing percentages of normal in the periods in- 
dicated : 


1928 1927* 
~ % -s 





r 





~ wa y 
No. 1 42¢ No. 1 42 | 
Mills Wk. Wks. Mills Wk. Wks. 
Softwoods— 
South. Pine...A 156 87 91 112 94 90 
West Coast...X 191 90 ~~. Bae See 332 
Western Pine.A 33 94 95 36 81 85 
Calif. Pines...A 21 104 100 i = sc 
Calif. Redwd..A 14 55 86 16 90 87 
N. Car. Pine..C 80 76 69 30 81 72 
North, Pine...A 9 118 94 r 
All softwoods 504! 90 92 312§ 102 
Hardwoods— 
N. Hem.&Hdw.C 71t 34 71 
Hdw. Mfrs. 
OS eer C 332tt 84 68 108¢ 93 80 
All hardwoods 403 75 68 
All woods ‘a 88 87 


*Normal production had been established by 
only six associations for 1927. ||Seven groups. 
§Five groups. 

A—Normal based on actual output for pe- 
riods of two to five years. 

C—Normal based on estimated mill capacity. 

X—West Coast normal for 1927 was arbi- 
trary; the 1928 percentage is based on ca- 
pacity. 

tUnits of 35,000 feet daily capacity. 

*#Units of 30,000 foot daily capacity. 

tNorthern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 


turers’ Association percentages for 1928 cover 
only 41 weeks. 





Own Ocr. 1 American shipyards were building 
or under contract to build for private shipown- 
ers 81 wood vessels aggregating 36,188 gross 
tons, compared with 71 wood vessels of 25,842 
gross tons on Sept. 1. 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, OreE., Oct. 27.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended Oct. 20 from 
33 member mills: 





Per- 
Cent 
Percent Ship- 
Production— hens Feet ofcut ments 
Normal* 33,350,000 max er 
Ceres 30,187,000 
Shipm’ts (car)1, 314 34,164,000 “ 
Local deliv. 4 668,000 eeu 
Tot. shipm’ts 34,832,000 112.08 
Orders— 
Cancelled .. 24 624,000 - 
Booked penicigar 165 30,290,000 . 
BOGE (ec xéuns 668,000 
Total orders . 80,958,000 102.56 88.88 
On hand end 
week ......3,813 99,138,000 a 


Bookings for the week by thirty- eee ston 
tical mills were 106.3 percent of those for the 
previous .week, showing an increase of 1,794,- 
000 feet. 

*Car basis is 26,000 feet. 


*Normal takes into consideration mill capac- 
ity, number of months usually operated and 
usual number of shifts—reduced to a weekly 
basis which is constant throughout the year. 

During the week production was 91 percent 
of normal, shipments 104 percent of normal, 
and orders 93 percent of normal. Average for 
the corresponding week of the preceding four 
years was as follows: Production 88 per- 


eent; shipments, 87 percent, and orders, 79 
percent of normal. 
Production is so seasonable that during 


winter months actual production amounts to 
less than 50 percent of normal, while during 
peak summer months the production increases 
to well over 100 percent of normal. 


California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 29.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
report of the California Redwood Association 
for the week ended Oct. 20: 














Redwood. White- 

No. of Percent of wood 

Mills Feet production Feet 

Production 14 5,061,000 100 1,083,000 

Shipments 14 9,108,000 180 1,252,000 
Orders— 

Received | 7,740,000 153 1,623,000 

On hand.... 13 28,796,000 or 4,141,000 

Detailed Distribution of Redwood 

Shipments Orders 

Northern California* . 2,496,000 2,689,000 

Southern California* . 2,977,000 2,148,000 

WE baa es ne neers 72,000 115,000 

ES re Cre re 1,453,000 1,308,000 

pe ee re 2,110,000 1,480,000 

Sn snare ne hal 9,108,000 7,740,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orveans, La., Oct. 29.—For the week 
ended Oct. 26, Friday, 150 mills of the total 
capacity of 19534 units (a unit representing 
monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 feet 
between Nov. 1, 1924, and Oct. 31, 1927), re- 
port as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- 


ciation: Percent Percent 
: 3-Year Actual 
Production— Carst Ry. Av. Prod. Output 
Average 3 yrs. .... 2,696,137 
po ae ae a ‘907, 181 86. 95 
Shipments* 3,943 81,316,489 98.33 113.09 
Orders— 
Received* 3,534 72,881,682 88.13 101.36 
On hand end 
weekt -12,686 261,623,378 


*Orders were 89.63 percent of stitigunante, 
tOrders on hand showed a decrease of 3.12 
percent, or 8,434,807 feet during the week. 


+Basis of car loadings is September aver- 
age, 20,623 feet. 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 1—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 194 
mills—all those reporting production, shipments 
and orders—during the week ended Oct. 27 
gave these figures: 
Production 189,486,000 
Shipments 166,735,000 12.01 under production 
Orders .170,514,000 10.02 under production 
A group of 233 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1927 and 1928 to date are complete, 
report as follows: 


Weekly operating capacity......... 240,985,000 
Average weekly cut for 43 weeks— 
BAP AS SAS SS ere ier pee 192,674,000 
DD hares daddoan Sraeeee ex cums 192,979,000 


Actual cut week ended Oct. 27, 1928.208,408,000 
A group of 191 identical mills, whose pro- 





duction for the week ended Oct. 27 was 
187,756,000 feet, reported distribution as 
follows: 
a one 
Shipments Orders Order 
ke a hee 68,942,000 60,522,000 150, 943, 000 
Domestic 
cargo .. 52,765,000 45,115,000 210,545,000 
jo) 32,678,000 52,407,000 275,791, 000 
EE, ori'n e's 11,068,000 11,068,000 .....-++. 
165,453,000 169,112,000 637,279,000 


A group of 100 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1927 and 1928 to date, reported as 
follows: 

Average Average 
Weekended 43 weeks 43 weeks 

Oct. 27,’28 Oct. 27,’28 Oct. 29,'27 

.108, 973, 000 102, 415, 000 98,657,000 
- 95,781, ‘000 107,648,000 98,561, 000 

95, 121,000 107, 501, 000 100,049,000 
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~ North Carolina Pine 


NorrotK, VA., Oct. 29.—The North Caro- 
fina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from eighty mills for the 


week ended Oct. 20: Per- 


Percent Percent cent 
Normal Actual Ship- 


production— Feet Output Output ments 
Normal* ...15,020,000 See eee 
Actual .«---- 11,379,000 76 ee 

Shipments ... .13,046,000 87 114 

Orderst «+++-> 13,168,000 88 115 101 

= oe ewen 70,862,000 


¢As compared with preceding week, there is 
an increase in orders of 12 percent, with 1 


more mill reporting for last week. 


*“Normal” is based on the amount of lum- 
per the mills would produce in a normal work- 


ing day. 





Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the 
week ended Oct. 20: 


Units of 35,000 feet daily 


Shipments 


Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsuxosH, Wis., Oct. 29.—The Northern 


Hardwoods Hemlock 


CS cc ech acon ean 72 97 
Productive capacity.... 15,079,000 20,484,000 
Actual cut, log scale.... 3,148,000 4,242,000 

Percent of capacity... 21 21 


Ae ES 8,839,000 5,176,000 
Percent of actual cut. 138 104 
Orders received ........ 

Percent actual cut.... 139 96 
Orders on hand end week 52,088,000 13,048,000 

Lumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 


shipments. 


Production is based on mill log scale, and 
lumber cut overruns this by 20 percent. 


9,040,000 3,480,000 





members representing 21 mills. 
of logs for mills doing their own logging, ex- 
clusive of stumpage, was $8.64, made up of 
$6.01 for logging expense and $2.63 for log 
transportation ; total cost of manufacturing for 


Carolina Pine Costs 
NorFo.k, Va., Oct. 29.—The North Carolina 


Pine Association reports that in August the 
total cost of rough lumber, exclusive of stump- 
age, was $18.77 for mills doing their own log- 
ging, the range for these being from $13.47 to 
$25.39; $27.80 for mills purchasing logs, and 


that the average for all mills was $18.90—the 
statement being based on 18 reports from 15 
Average cost 


these mills was $5.79, made up to $3.57 for 
sawmill, 53 cents for dry kilns and $1.69 for 


yarding and shipping; total overhead averaged 


$3.63, made up of $1.21 for insurance and 
taxes, 80 cents for depreciation and $1.62 for 


general overhead, and selling expense amounted 


to 71 cents. 








West Coast Events Briefly Reviewed 


Films Lumbering for Schools 


SpoKANE, WasH., Oct. 27.—A correct picture 
of modern lumber operations will be given 
school children in the class room by films now 
being taken by the Eastman Kodak Co. as part 
of its educational expansion work. A rapid 
sketch of this work was given at the luncheon 
of the Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club yesterday noon 
by Frank Davies, Northwest director of indus- 
trial work for the company. Pictures are also 
being taken of mining and sheep raising. The 
lumber pictures have been taken at Snoqualmie 
Falls, because the operations of that company 
are entirely electrical and electric power for the 
necessary Kleig lights is there in abundance. 
There are four parts—cutting, transportation 
to mill, sawing and then planing mill and re- 
‘manufacturing. Each reel is but four minutes in 
length, it having been found that the average 
child can not absorb to advantage the informa- 
tion conveyed by a larger film. The lumber 
reels are intended to be used in conjunction 
with the text in sixth grade geography, and 
can also be used incidentally in connection with 
courses in economics. : 


To Control Moisture in Western Pines 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 27.—As a result 
of a conference on moisture content held re- 
cently at Klamath Falls, Ore., representatives 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association have agreed that 
when a device which will measure moisture con- 
tent correctly is perfected, they will take action 
toward adopting it. C. Stowell Smith, secretary- 
manager of the California association, says the 
pine men have placed themselves on record as 
anxious to co-operate in plans for solution of 
the problem of controlling moisture content of 
shipments. 


Proposed Building Code for Oregon 


PortLAND, Ore., Oct. 27—Lumber manufac- 
turers and dealers should not overlook the fact 
that a meeting is to be held here in Portland in 
November for the purpose of considering the 
rough draft of the proposed State building code 
which is to be presented for enactment by the 
next session of the legislature. The lumber in- 

ustry may need to be on the job to see that 
their interests are protected. Criticism of the 
draft is being invited by O. R. Bean, chairman 
of the drafting committee of the legislative 
commission that was created to prepare the 
code. The rough draft has already the approval 
of the committee, and has been submitted to 
the commission as a whole for discussion and 
approval. It is this commission that will meet 
in November. The general conditions- and 
regulations of the code were put into form by 





a sub-committee consisting of E. H. Plummer, 
building inspector of Portland, representing the 
Oregon Technical Council; Carl M. Stebinger, 
representing the Associated General Contractors, 
and R. E. Cushman, representing the Oregon 
Building Congress. 


Use of Steel Pans in Coast Logging 


Kurcxitat, Wasu., Oct., 27—The use of 
“pans” in connection with “Caterpillar” logging 
in this section is becoming quite general and 
the J. Neils Lumber Co., of this place, is oper- 
ating four Sixty “Caterpillars” equipped with 
manganese steel pans. These four “Cater- 
pillars” bring in 200,000 feet of logs in an 8- 
hour day over a maximum haul of 1,000 feet, 
or an average of 50,000 feet per tractor. This 
company’s records shows that over a 5-month 








Ground skidding with the use of @ manganese 
steel pan at woods operations of J. Neils Lum- 
ber Co., Klickitat, Wash. 


period, with an average monthly output of 
1,989,930 feet, the logging cost on the cars 
was $1.794 per 1,000, made up as follows: 





ree eee Pe tes $ .389 
EE ee re er -758 
SA, fo briareo-g a0 60. e ond 6 ae ER .355 
Gas, oll and grease......sceccoe .236 
PERONSR Sinko Sect cee ch veces 056 

$1.794 


Compared to this record is ‘the best single 
month’s record of hors: and donkey logging 
cost, including one move per month, which 
showed as follows: : 

Total footage logged, 1,394,500—Horses $2.946 
Total footage logged, 736,230— 
2 donkeys 3.55 

Wet occ esicgses 2,130,730 Average $3.248 

In using the pan in connection with the trac- 
tor, this is fastened to the drawbar pin and is 





never detached from the tractor, while the 
chokers, so set as to rest the front ends of 
the logs close to the front edge of the pan, 
are looped over a long pointed hook held in 
place at the drawbar pin. There is no loading 
expense as the pans work themselves under the 
logs just as soon as the tractor and load align 
themselves. When the pan is used in shows 
heavily laden with young timber or heavy un- 
derbrush, best results are obtained by swamp- 
ing the “Caterpillar” road. 


To Install. Cross-Circulation Kilns 


PorTLAND, Ore., Oct. 27.—The Biles-Cole- 
man Lumber Co. of Omak, Wash., has placed 
an order with the Moore Dry Kiln Co. of Jack- 
sonville, Fla, and North Portland, Ore., for 
six additional Moore reversible cross-circula- 
tion fan kilns, bringing the total to ten kilns 
for this plant. The Biles-Coleman plant was 
recently destroyed by fire, and the entire bat- 
tery of kilns will be replaced with the revers- 
ible cross-circulation type, developed and pat- 
ented by the Moore Dry Kiln Co. 

The outstanding performance of this recent 
Moore development—reversible cross-circula- 
tion—is attracting the attention of the lumber 
and woodworking industries. Its unusually 
low-cost performance, faster drying, greater 
holding capacity and uniformly better results 
have caused users to proclaim it the most thor- 
oughly efficient and economical drying process 
yet devised. 

The Moore Dry Kiln Co. has published a 
small folder giving complete details of the new 
kiln, copies of which may be had upon request. 


Redwood Ship Line Reorganized 


SAN Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 27.—Formation 
of an organization at both San Francisco and 
Los Angeles for operation of the fleet of ves- 
sels which have heretofore been handled by the 
McCormick Steamship Co., has been started by 
the Redwood Line, a subsidiary of the Fink- 
bine-Guild Lumber Co., which entered the red- 
wood field two years ago by the purchase of the 
Cottoneva Lumber Co. 

Theodore Brent will be president of the new 
organization, which will maintain service be- 
tween Pacific coast and Gulf of Mexico ports. 

Lyndon B. Finch, formerly of Swayne & 
Hoyt, a San Francisco shipping agency, has 
been appointed general traffic manager of the 
Redwood Line. 

The Finkbine-Guild Lumber Co., with mills 
at Gulfport, Miss., has been freighting redwood 
cants from the Pacific coast to its Gulfport 
mills, where it is resawed and wholesaled 
throughout the Southeast. 
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Hardwood 


Winter Shortage Expected 


Burraa, N, Y., Oct. 30.—Hardwoods, both 
Appalachian and southern, are moving more 
freely. With the prospective curtailment bound 
to take place in winter, there is a feeling that 
quite a shortage of many items will develop 
before spring. The continued steady improve- 
ment in demand for hardwoods has been par- 
ticularly noticeable in the last week in hard 
maple and basswood, the demand for sound 
wormy chestnut and red oak in various grades 
having remained near the level of the previous 
week. Industries are placing more hardwood 
orders and the wholesale dealers continue very 
optimistic. 

There is no great stir in demand from re- 
tailers. Most kinds of lumber are in shorter 
supply than was the case a year ago, and slow 
deliveries are likely to cause a strengthening 
in demand. Local building is in fair volume. 

Dohn, Fischer & Co. last week obtained a 
permit for enlarging its mill and frame lumber 
shed at 1340 Niagara Street. 

The Buffalo Lumber Exchange has adopted 
resolutions of respect to the memory of Arthur 
J. Yeager, vice president Yeager Lumber Co., 
who died on Sept. 4, and expressing sympathy 
for the bereaved family. The resolutions com- 
mittee consisted of Elmer J. Sturm, chairman; 
John H. Wall and C. Walter Betts. 

The Hugh McLean Lumber Co., which went 
out of the wholesale yard trade this summer, 
will move about Dec. 1 to 707 Crosby Building, 
where it continues in the hardwood line. For 
the last twenty-five years or more the company 
has had a wholesale hardwood yard on Elk 
Street. 

Eugene W. Carson was umpire at the Prince- 
ton-Cornell football game on Oct. 27 at Prince- 
ton. 

E. W. Conklin, president Mixer & Co., is in 
Connecticut this week, with Edward Franek, 
the company’s representative there. 


Demand Good; Rains Reduce Cut 


LouIsvILLe, Ky., Oct. 29.—Generally speak- 
ing, the hardwood market is in good shape, 
with consumption active, many rush shipments 
being asked, and prices firm. Heavy rains in 
the South are making woods work difficult 
and holding down production. Business last 
week was not quite as brisk as in the earlier 
part of the month, but was satisfactory. There 
is a good demand for gum items, both red and 
sap; oak is moving better; and there is an in- 
sistent demand for common and 2-A and 2-B 
poplar. Top grades of poplar continue draggy. 
Low grade poplar; red and sap gum, red and 
white oak are in demand. Walnut handlers 
report a good movement of top grades. Mag- 
nolia, ash, elm and maple are moving very well 
and cottonwood, tupelo and cypress are being 
sold. Veneers are in good demand, manu- 
facturers being fairly well sold ‘up to the first 
of the year, and plywood business has been 
active. The radio and cabinet trades have been 
taking veneers and plywoods, and the furniture 
trade has been more active. Hardwood prices 
at Louisville read: Walnut FAS, $240; selects, 
$160; No, 1, $90@93; No. 2, $40. Appalachian 
red oak is priced at $95 for FAS, and $56 for 
common; with southern at $68 and $48. South- 
ern white oak is $80 and $50. Plain sap gum is 
$54, $40@41; quartered sap, $60 and $45; plain 
red, $95 and $50; quartered red, $100 and $55. 
Cottonwood is $54 and $36. Ash, $80 and $50, 
Quartered white oak FAS, $137.50; common, 
$82.50. Poplar FAS, $90@97.50; saps and se- 
lects, $70@75; common, $50@55. 

The outlook for fall business out over the 
State is improving. The corn crop is one of the 


s Moving More F reely 


best in quality in several years. The tobacco 
crop is also of good quality, and about one- 
third or more greater than that of last year. 
Manufacturers apparently fear that consump- 
tion and production of cigarette grades of 
tobacco are too closely balanced, so have been 
actively buying old tobacco, and burley leaf 
will probably be strong. An increase in oil 
buying prices has resulted in greater activity 
in western Kentucky fields. The coal fields 
are busier than for months. 

The Louisville Hardwood Club will hold its 
annual meeting and election of officers some 
time this month. 


Output Low, Prices Firm 


Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 30.—There is a good 
demand for southern hardwoods, and prices are 
firm. With production continuing around 75 
percent of normal, there is little chance for 
prices to slip, and in fact some mills have re- 
cently advanced their quotations. Orders and 
shipments continue about 10 to 15 percent above 
sales. Logging and lumber production have 
been held down during the last few months 
partly because of acute labor shortage due to 
the large cotton crop. This is augmented in 
Louisiana and Arkansas by the building of 
levees, and also the building of a large main 
which will bring natural gas to Memphis, Con- 
siderable rain during the last few days has 
halted woods operations and resulted in a mark- 
ing up of quotations on logs. Southern mills 
show no desire to cut more lumber than the 
market will absorb. 

Demand from all groups of buyers continues, 
with the automobile and building trades leading. 
Export trade is showing considerable improve- 
ment, doubtless because of the better prices 
being obtained in the domestic market. Over- 
seas shipments are exceptionally heavy, and ves- 
sel space is exceedingly hard to obtain, par- 
ticularly to Spanish and Portugese ports. Prac- 
tically all steamship space available for the re- 
mainder of the year from Gulf ports is now 
under contract. Demand from box and crate 
manufacturers and interior trim plants is good, 
as is that from flooring plants. 


Foresees Continued Good Business 


RAINELLE, W. VA., Oct. 29.—Discussing gen- 
eral business conditions and the outlook for the 
immediate future, B. D. Raine, treasurer of the 
Meadow River Lumber Co., at this place, said 
that the most recent reports covering building 
operations strengthen his conviction that the 
remainder of the year will show a nice volume 
of business in the lumber industry, and that he 
can see no particular reason for any letdown at 
this time. Continuing, he said: “It is apparent 
that the restricted production during this year 
has had a good effect, as prices, while not yet 
strong as we would like to see. show a tendency 
upward. This is especially true in flooring.” Mr. 
Raine says that the Meadow River Lumber Co. 
has more and more refined its production and 
that indications are that the company will con- 
tinue to convert larger quantities of its material 
into flooring and trim, as well as doing a con- 
siderable amount of kiln drying and manufac- 
turing regular millwork. He expresses the be- 
lief that this refinement has been a major factor 
in his company’s continued high production at 
profitable levels. Reports received from John 
Raine, president and general manager of the 
company, who has been making a tour of Eu- 
rope, indicate satisfactory conditions or at least 
a considerably better situation than has been ap- 
parent in the recent past, and as a result of his 
trip with the company’s resident salesman in 
Europe, a nice volume of business has been sent 
back. Mr. Raine is expected to return on the 
Mauretania, which is due to arrive about Nov. 3. 


Sales Increase; Prices Firm 


AtLanta, Ga., Oct. 29.—Though hardwoo4 
output of Georgia mills did not increase lag 
week, a further improvement in sales was fe. 
ported. Output averages nearly 20 percent fess 
than normal, with orders so far above it that 
mills are sold ahead for several weeks, and 
find it necessary to turn down some orders 
which require immediate shipment. Domestic 
demand has improved, and offerings from for. 
eign buyers are so much better that mills are 
accepting considerable of this business, There 
has been a steady increase in demand from 
flooring and millwork plants in the Southeast 
for rough oak, mainly Nos. 1 and 2 red and 
white. Southeastern retail demand for oak 
flooring is moderate but there is a fair indus- 
trial call, and a good demand from the middle 
West and New England. Industrial demand for 
maple flooring has improved steadily. Flooring 
prices are strong. Automobile factories are 
sending some good inquiries but buying for cur- 
rent wants only. Body plants in the East and 
middle West are active buyers, and purchases 
by Southeastern plants are heavier than nor- 
mal. Box and crate factories have also increased 
their takings recently. Furniture factories, 
though operating actively and well sold ahead, 
are buying mainly for near future needs only, 
Southeastern furniture plant purchases are 
normal, and eastern and middlewestern a little 
below, with inquiry good from all sections, 
Prices of hardwood generally are strong. 


A Few Species Active; Others Slower 


E.kxins, W. Va., Oct. 29.—Some lumber 
manufacturers and wholesalers observe a slight 
slackening of demand for hardwood lumber in 
West Virginia, although there is a fairly well 
sustained movement of some species. The item 
in best demand has been 8/4 maple, but there 
is hardly as much moving as there was for a 
time, automobile manufacturers being in and 
out of the market. Basswood and poplar con- 
tinue in fair demand. Thick white oak can be 
readily sold, but there is almost no demand for 
red oak. Chestnut, producers say, can hardly 
be given away. Prices of chestnut either re- 
main on the same level or are a little lower, 
owing to plentiful supplies, for there is still a 
large production. : 

The mill of the Wilson Lumber Co. at Mill 
Creek is now being operated on a full time 
basis, with between 150 and 200 men. This 
company has sufficient timber to insure opera- 
tion for about 18 months yet. 


Business Lighter; Prices Soften 


CINCINNATI, Ouro, Oct. 29. — Generally 
speaking, buying last week was more or less 
spotty in both southern and Appalachian hard- 
woods, and purchases were practically all of 
small lots. Prices were not altogether satisfac- 
tory, although certain items kept firm. Several 
leading wholesalers were of the opinion that 
others in the trade were not holding quotations, 
and that concessions were having a weakening 
effect on prices all along the line. For several 
weeks there has been a disposition on the part 
of certain purchasers to beat down prices 
wherever possible, and this is becoming more 
pronounced as orders from regular sources be- 
come leaner. Automobile factories are generally 
curtailing their commitments. Bus body build- 
ers are still in the market, however, and are 
taking some fair sized lots of southern elm, ash, 
oak and hard and soft maple. Sap gum was not 
as active as it has been, soft elm taking its place 
to a certain degree. The elm has been rather 
scarce of late, but a new source of supply has 
evidently been found, for it is now moving 
pretty well. Furniture factories are taking mixed 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 89 and 90 
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carlots of sap and red gum, sound wormy chest- 
nut, sound wormy oak and No. 1 and 2 oak, 
walnut and cherry in single carlots, with some 
ash. The panel trade is also taking some small 
lots of these woods, and orders are fairly steady 
from this line, particularly from firms that have 
contracts for supplying radio and other cabinets 
to the larger factories. White and red flooring 
oak are also having a better run, and prices 
are more satisfactory, particularly oak from 
the Appalachian region. Sales of flooring are 
improving, the movement being in larger lots. 
Hardwood export business is rather dull, with 
a few inquiries coming in from time to time for 
small lots of ash, oak, poplar and walnut. Sev- 
eral houses are doing a fairly steady business 
with old customers in the United Kingdom, and 
say they are looking for a turn for the better. 
Southern pine business was only fair, with 
retailers buying rather sparingly. Prices con- 
tinue firm. Pacific coast woods were also mov- 
ing small lots, but there was a fair volume of 
inquiry. Cypress sales were rather light. 


Sales Improving; Stocks Low 


LaureL, Miss., Oct. 29.—Hardwood produc- 
tion in Mississippi is not as active as it was two 
or three weeks ago. The market appears to be 
very firm, with the consuming trade apparently 
much more intereted in purchasing than is the 
wholesale trade. Bookings have continued to 
improve and are now well in excess of output. 
The mills have little surplus of any item in the 
hardwood list, and dry lumber is very scarce. 
Inquiries are pouring in, and are being followed 
up with actual orders. Production is still far 


below normal and below sales. Ideal weather 
during the last few days has enabled manu fac- 
turers again to get the sort of timber that they 
have been wanting for a long time—the fine 
hardwood from the swamps. The gums, always 
favorites here, still lead in demand this week, 
with oak probably ranking second. All woods, 
however. are included in shipments. 


Show Company’s Operations in Film 


Houston, Texas, Oct. 29.—Visitors to the 
South Texas Industrial and Development Fair, 
now under way here in the coliseum where the 
Democratic national convention was held, are, 
figuratively speaking, being taken for interest- 
ing trips through the piney woods and lumber 
mills of east Texas by the showing of a film 
depicting the development of the Kirby Lumber 
Co. industries, 

The movie shows the virgin forests of An- 
gelina County and the felling of the giants of 
the woods by sawyers, huge logs being rolled 
into the open spaces and trimmers cutting away 
the branches. It shows the logs being loaded 
onto trains by steam skidders and a 60-car log 
train on its journey to the big mill. 

Every process of the manufacturing end is 
shown in the course of operation of the mill at 
Bessmay, Jasper County. A hardwood opera- 
tion also is pictured in interesting manner and 
gives a glimpse of the operations of turning 
into lumber the big gum trees. 

One section of the film shows 15,000,000 feet 
of lumber being ‘cured in the yards. Much fa- 
vorable comment has been occasioned by the 
showing. 





GENERAL 


week of 1927. 


PRICES 


situation is pretty evenly balanced. 


$1.1754 a bushel. 


strong at 48 cents. 


STEEL 


fully 90 percent of facilities. 


FUELS 


August. 
compared with 1,799,000 tons the week before. 





Business in Brief 

Viewed in its broader aspects, the business situation appears to be good, with the major 
factors of trade and industry favorable toward continued betterment. 
current trend, despite the imminence of the national election, to suggest a 
check to the progress that has been in evidence for some weeks. Bank 
clearings for the latest week totaled $11,809,406,000, compared with $11,442,- 
071,090 and with $9,961,094,000 for the corresponding week of 1927. Commercial failures for the 
latest week reported by Dun’s numbered 497, compared with 461 for the corresponding week of 
1927. Revenue freight loadings for the latest week amounted to 1,162,095 cars, compared with 
1,190,126 cars for the week immediately before, and with 1,129,055 cars for the corresponding 


Though there has been evidence of a strengthening of prices of raw materials and a corre- 
sponding stiffening in the values of finished products, the latest report of Dun’s Review shows 
19 commodity price advances to 32 declines. Also Harvard Economic So- 
ciety’s wholesale price index registered another slight decline, the sixth 
weekly decline in succession. The total decline, however, has been only 2.9, 
and this series of declines succeeded a similar series of advances; indicating that the price 
In fact, as has been often noted, the usual inducements 
to severe price declines or advances are now evidently absent or not operating. 


The market for farm products has lately shown fluctuations that probably are associated 
with the harvesting of the corn crop and the seasonal marketing of live stock. No. 2 red 
wheat at the latest week-end showed a decline of 5 cents a bushel from the 

PROVISIONS week-end immediately before, the latest price being $1.57%. No. 2 yellow 
corn gained back a little of its recent losses in price, the latest price being 

Though fat beef steers have declined from the high point of the year, the 
price—$17 a hundred—is still highly remunerative to feeders. 
decline, to $9.60 a hundred, from a high of $13 only six weeks ago. 


The steel industry still maintains the strength that prevailed throughout the summer period 
when serious declines are expected. Rather heavy inquiries, with some requisitions of rails, 
have strengthened the foundation for continued high production, already 
fairly secure with unfilled orders in hand. A year ago the industry was 
operating at only about 60 percent of capacity; whereas, it is today using 
With this demand situation, price strengthening is a foregone 
conclusion and there is already some evidence of it. 


Production of bituminous coal, including lignite and coke produced at the mines, is estimated 
by the bureau of the mines as 10,832,000 net tons for the week ended Oct. 20, compared with 
11,274,000 tons for the week before. The total production of soft coal for 
September, this year, was 41,301,000 tons, compared with 41,108,000 tons for 
In September 6,036,000 tons of anthracite were mined, and in 
August, 6,883,000 tons. For the latest week, Oct. 20, 1,995,000 tons of hard coal were mined, 


There is nothing in the 


Hogs have suffered a heavy 
Dairy butter continues 








Gradual Improvement Seen 


BALtTIMorE, Mp., Oct. 29.—Michael S. Baer, 
of Richard P. Baer & Co., hardwood pro- 
ducers, this city, returned last Monday from a 
two weeks’ trip to the South, having visited 
mills in Mobile and Bogalusa operated by af- 
filiated corporations. Demand has improved 
and marketing conditions are satisfactory, but 
he considers progress to be slow, with prices 
gradually advancing and mill stocks undergoing 
some further reduction. The hardwood indus- 
try, he said, was constantly getting into stronger 
hands, and the introduction of economies in 
manufacture and in marketing was yielding 
better returns. - 

A. J. Hummel, Millville (Pa). lumberman, 
has set out more than a million forest trees 
throughout central Pennsylvania. Many thou- 
sands are walnut trees. About twenty years 
ago he began setting out trees, and ‘small cut- 
tings now find a good market in the nearby 
anthracite mining region. 


Gum and Oak’ Moving Well 


Macon, Ga., Oct. 29.—Little change is re- 
ported in the hardwood lumber market here 
this week. Production is still below shipments. 
Manufacturers reported a continued good de- 
mand for red and sap gum and for oak, the 
former especially for furniture and automo- 
bile bodies, and the latter principally for floor- 
ing. Orders, however, included all woods. 
Judging by the number of inquiries, there will 
be no slackening in the demand for some time. 


Mills Shewe Gaod Order Files 


BrooKHAVEN, Miss., Oct. 26.—The hardwood 
market continues to hold up quite well. Orders 
last week were just a little below production, 
but the mills have good files of unfilled. Pres- 
ent unsold dry stocks are about 20 percent 
less than one month’s production. The lower 
grades of cypress have been in fair demand, 
while uppers have shown very little movement. 
There is a heavy inquiry for quartered black 
gum, of which stocks are low, and mills are 
holding prices firm. Stocks of plain and quar- 
tered red gum are very low, with inquiry fairly 
heavy, and prices firmly held. Upper grades 
of plain sap gum have practically all been sold 
out, and sales of 4/4 FAS at $48 f. o. b. mill 
were reported. No. 2 plain sap gum, 4/4, is 
oversold for six to eight weeks, with a fair 
stock coming dry in 5/ and 6/4. Quartered 
sap gum items are not in surplus, and inquiry 
has not been very heavy. Hickory stocks con- 
sist largely of 8/4 No. 2 common. Red and 
white oak items have sold in large quantities, 
and stocks are very low. Sales of poplar, the 
heaviest item of manufacture in this section, 
have been rather heavy. Plain and quartered 
sycamore stocks have been sold out. This is 
true of quartered tupelo. There is a small 
surplus of plain tupelo in No. 1 and better 
grades. No. 2 tupelo is always a good seller. 

W. R. Horst, of the purchasing department 
of Proctor & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, was a 
recent visitor. He is particularly interested in 
4/4, 2-B poplar, which he finds a little scarce. 








Questionnaire on Use of Prices 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 30.—A circular letter 
and questionnaire sent out to its customers by 
the Woodstock Lumber Co., of this city, is 
arousing considerable interest and discussion. 
The question is whether or not wholesalers 
should state prices on their transit lists of Coast 
lumber. The Woodstock company has been 
placing prices on its fir transit circulars and 
in its letters to its customers indicates that it 
has been criticized both by its competitors and 
some members of its own organization for this 
procedure. Customers who receive this ques- 
tionnaire are asked to vote yes or no on whether 
or not they are interested in having the prices 
stated. The company advises that its future 
action as to whether or not it puts prices on its 
transit lists will depend entirely upon the re- 
sponse to this questionnaire. 
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Subjects of such vital interest to retail 
lumbermen as merchandising and financing 
methods, advertising, mergers and consolida- 
tions, lien legislation, trade practices, and others 
of almost equal importance engaged to the very 
last the close attention of the dealers in attend- 
ance at the twelfth annual convention of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
held in the Palmer House, Chicago, on Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday of last week. 

The ability, industry and enthusiasm with 
which President L. P. Lewin, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has conducted the affairs of that office 
during the last year was recognized by his 
unanimous re-election* for the ensuing year. 
Treasurer John Claney and Secretary-manager 
Adolph Pfund also were re-elected to their 
respective offices, with expressions of commend- 
ation for their services to the association. 

The resolutions adopted, touching upon such 
matters of special interest as the advertising 
campaign, the proposed uniform national lien 
law, trade practices in the distribution of lum- 
ber, transit cars and cargoes, overloading of 
cars, and scant sizes, are printed on pages 58 to 
60 of this issue. 

The attendance was large, the final check-up 
showing total registration of 1,014, including 
about 200 ladies. It may be added that the con- 
vention also was notable as regards promptness 
in assembling for the sessions, and the interest 
sustained, which was manifested by the great 
majority of those present remaining through to 
the close. 

The following session-by-session narrative 
begins with Thursday morning, the proceed- 
ings of the opening day (Wednesday) having 
been fully covered in last week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, pages 50 to 53. 


THURSDAY FORENOON SESSION 


Great interest was manifested in “Lumber’s 
Own Moving Picture,” which was given its 
premier public showing at opening of the 
Thursday morning session. It probably is un- 
necessary to explain that the film referred to 
it “The Transformation,” jointly sponsored by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, which visualizes the remodeling of an old 
farm house in a most gripping fashion, because 
it not only shows the mechanical processes by 
which the transformation was wrought, but 
presents a story of dramatic human interest, 
into which the theme of remodeling is woven 
as the basic factor. 

[Dealers who were not present at this ses- 
sion, or who may wish to refresh their 
memory, will find this film described in detail 
and illustrated by a number of photographs 
showing progress of the remodeling, taken 
from the film, in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of Oct. 13, pages 40-43.—Ebzror. } 

Introductory remarks and running comment 
by W. F. Shaw, manager central division, Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
added greatly to the interest of the presenta- 
tion. He explained that this film represents the 
actual remodeling of an old farm house, lo- 
cated about four miles from Elgin, IIl., which 
can be visited and inspected by anyone inter- 
ested. The film was made by the Atlas Edu- 
cational Film Co. 

Mr. Shaw told how the film may be ob- 
tained for local exhibition in any community, 
suggesting that dealers desiring to have this 
film shown in their towns make application 
to the American Farm Bureau Federation, 58 
East Washington Street, Chicago, or through 
their own local farm agents. The latter pro- 
cedure is recommended because of the more 
direct contact and the opportunity for the 


dealer to tie up the film showing with the 
“Ideal Farm Home” contest being conducted 
by the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
with prizes totaling $2,500, to be given in the 
form of orders on the local lumber dealer for 
lumber or lumber products, instead of being 
paid in cash. This contest, which is open only 
to farm men and women, is based on the con- 
testant submitting a sketch of floor plan and 
brief description of his or her conception of 
“The Ideal Farm Home.” As this contest does 
not close until Feb. 15, 1929, there is ample 
opportunity for dealers to help promote it, 
which they should be interested in doing, both 
because of the stimulus it will give to better 
farm homes and because of the recognition af- 
forded the lumber industry by having the prizes 
paid in lumber instead of cash. 

In case there is no county farm agent in 
the county in which the lumber dealer is lo- 

. cated, dealers desiring 
to have the film shown 
in their communities 
should address the 
nearest office of the 
National Lumber 


Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, which will be 
to put the 


pleased 
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dealer in touch with 
the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 
Mr. Shaw explained 
that the only expense 
in securing the film 
for exhibition is $3 to 
cover the transporta- 
tion cost both ways. 
Selling More Farm Structures 


Next on the program was an address by 
Otiver B. Zimmerman, of the engineering de- 
partment of the International Harvester Co., 
Chicago, who emphasized the importance of the 
lumber dealer being equipped to inform and 
advise his farm customers with regard to the 
best types of farm structures. “The lumber 
dealer,” said he, “should gather up all possible 
information in this field and pass it on to 
the farmers. Dealers should not only have on 
their shelves, but should be familiar with their 
contents, the various publications and bulletins 
that are helpful along this line.” Among such 
publications Mr. Zimmerman mentioned the 
bulletins of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, bulletins of the State agricultural 
colleges, American Farm Bureau Federation 
and county agricultural agents, and especially 
the bulletins of the farm structures division of 
the American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers. 

“It is essential in modern farming,” said Mr. 
Zimmerman, “that the farmer have the benefit 
of modern buildings adapted to present day 
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farming conditions. If a farmer can increase 
his egg or milk products—and he can—he 
ought to know it; and the lumber dealer js 
the one to secure and pass along to him in- 
formation as to how this may be accomplished 
through better farm buildings. As in other 
industries, the farmer must incorporate in his 
buildings those features that make for in- 
creased efficiency and increased production.” 


The speaker pointed out that 46 per cent of 
the lumber produced in the United States is 
used on the farms, and that 94 per cent of the 
farm buildings are built of lumber. “Wood,” 
said he, “will keep its logical place, because of 
its universal availability and adaptability.” 

Summing up his plea that the lumber dealer 
act as mentor and advisor to his farm cus- 
tomers in matters pertaining to farm struc- 
tures, Mr. Zimmerman said: “Requirements of 
modern diversified farming require more 
knowledge concerning the proper types of 
structures than the average farmer is likely to 
have at hand. Therefore the dealer must 
gather and absorb from all possible sources 
such information as will be helpful in this con- 
nection, and in a friendly, acceptable manner 
pass it along to the ultimate consumer.” 


In this connection, J. F. Goodman of Kansas 
City, Mo., called attention to the joint confer- 
ences of lumbermen and farmers that during 
the last year have been held under the auspices 
of some of the agricultural colleges, as illustrat- 
ing the idea of cooperation that the speaker 
had been emphasizing. 

Harry E. Dole, secretary of the Nebraska 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, urged closer co- 
operation with the State agricultural colleges, 
saying that he had found the Nebraska college 
most ready to co-operate, and that about twenty 
meetings have been held throughout the State 
at which Ivan D. Wood, of the farm engineer- 
ing department of the institution, had been 
present and addressed the lumbermen along 
the line of better farm structures. 


Cost Accounting Is Considered 


Next came a discussion of cost accounting, 
led by A. J. Hager of Lansing, Mich., chair- 
man of the association’s cost accounting com- 
mittee. Mr. Hager emphasized the necessity 
of dealers accurately knowing their costs. 
“Otherwise,” said he, “it is impossible to de- 
termine a price that is fair.” 

_He reported that in the six years that the 
National association has been promoting the 
uniform cost accounting system, there have 
been 1,400 installations. That, he said, was 
good, but not good enough. “We hear the ques- 
tion asked,” said he, “ ‘what is the matter with 
the lumber business?’ There isn’t a thing the 
matter with the business. The trouble is with 
the way we apply or do not apply to the 
business the knowledge that we ought to ap- 
ply, particularly with regard to knowing our 
costs,” 

Mr. Hager then introduced R. C. Kuhlman, 
secretary of the Cincinnati district of the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, who 
said that the day has passed when the lumber 
office meant a place to loaf around the “cannon 
stove,” and that the day of the “lumber store” 
had come. He said he had heard lumbermen 
say that they “loved lumber.” “It is all right,” 
said he, “to fall in love with lumber, but 
when you love it so much that you keep a pile 
of it in your yard four or five years, and then 
give it away, your love for lumber is costing 
you too much money.” 

J. L. Debes, of the Wilson & Greene Lumber 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y., told of the satisfactory 
working of the uniform cost system in the 
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office of that concern, and Harry J. Colman, 
cost accountant of the National, also spoke 
briefly, reiterating the injunction which he 
has expressed so frequently and forcefully at 
retailers’ conventions all over the country, to 
“know your costs.” 

Uniform Lien Law Is Opposed 

The perennial subject of a national uniform 
lien law, on which a committee created by au- 
thority of the department of commerce, as well 
as the uniform law commission of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, have been working for 
several years, was again brought to the fore 
and thoroughly threshed out by James T. 
Drought, attorney, of Milwaukee, Wis., chair- 
man of the inter-associational committee repre- 
senting State, regional and national retail 
lumber associations, and by Frank Day Smith, 
Detroit, Mich., special lien counsel for the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
and also a member of the department of com- 
merce committee. These attorneys reviewed the 
course of the movement for a uniform lien 
law from its inception to date, pointing out 
the weaknesses and objectionable features of 
the draft as it stands at this time. It was the 
concensus that the proposed uniform law 
fails to afford the lumber and material dealer 
the protection to which he is entitled, contains 
objectionable provisions, and that it should 
and will be vigorously opposed. 

At the conclusion of the survey and dis- 
cussion presented by Messrs. Drought and 
Smith, Warren Duffy, of Toledo, Ohio, offered 
a resoiution to the effect that the subject of 
the mechanics’ lien is not a proper one for 
uniform legislation by the various States. This 
motion was referred to the committee on reso- 
lutions for its consideration. It may here be 
stated that the sentiment of this resolution was 
incorporated in the resolution regarding lien 
law legislation adopted the following day, 
which appears on another page of this issue. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Thursday afternoon session opened with 
a talk by Bert L. White, head of the Chicago 
advertising agency bearing his name, which 
specializes as merchandising counsel to insula- 
tion manufacturing concerns. His theme was 
the extent to which the retailer, as compared 
with the producer, is responsible for develop- 
ing consumer demand for a given product. Mr. 
White repeatedly stressed the point that “95 
per cent of the retailer’s merchandising has 
already been done for him—by the manufac- 
turer.” This percentage, he said, applies to 
homes as well as other commodities. 
consumer has been sold on the desirability of 
home ownership by agencies other than that 
of the retailer. It remains for the dealer to tie 
up and clinch the remaining ten percent. 

“You ‘are not getting’ enough of the con- 
sumer’s dollar,” Mr. White pointedly told the 
assembled retailers; adding, “and it is your 
own fault.” He said that merchandising 
“stands on six legs,” which he enumerated as 
follows : merit of product, policies, service, ad- 
vertising, salesmanship and financial set-up. 
These points he applied more particularly to 
the producer, but added: “You retailers have 
at your disposal all of the Torces that the big 
merchandiser has, except possibly advantageous 
location.” While the speaker did not enlarge 
upon the matter of location, no doubt most 
of the assembled dealers were fully cognizant 
of the ways in which the handicap of dis- 
advantageous location is being overcome by 
Many progressive dealers through the estab- 
lishment of downtown stores, display rooms, 
window displays, etc. Mr. White paid a tribute 


The . 


to the manufacturers of insulation as merchan- 
disers saying: “Insulation has been merchan- 
dised; every one knows what it is and what 
it will do.” 

“Co-operate with your contractor,” said the 
speaker. “Train and educate him; make him 
your partner and salesman. Finally, remember 
that the final 10 per cent of merchandising is 
salesmanship, and that must have the drive 
of your personality to put it over. In short, 
the final punch is up to you—the dealer.” 


Financing Construction and Repairs 


The remainder of the Thursday afternoon 
session was devoted to discussion of financing 
methods, and the extent to which retail lumber 
dealers may avail themselves of them, this 
proving to be one of the most interesting ses- 
sions of the entire convention. 

The first speaker on this part of the pro- 
gram was Edward B. Reid, director of in- 
formation, Federal 
Land Banks, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Mr. Reid 
explained the opera- 
tion of the Land Bank 
system and how, 
through the formation 
of local associations, 
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farmers may obtain 
loans for farm build- 
ings or other improve- 
ments at 5%4 percent 
interest, running for 
periods as long as 35 
years, the loans being 
amortized by annual 
or semi-annual payments. To give all the de- 
tails of this plan of financing which is made 
available to the farmers under the Federal Farm 
Act passed in 1916, would require more space 
than is here available, and moreover it is not 
necessary, because full information can be ob- 
tained by writing the nearest Federal Land 
Bank, or the Farm Loan Board, Washing- 
ton, D. C. : 

A show of hands called for by President 
Lewin at the conclusion of the discussion, 
showed only one or two dealers whose farmer 
customers have taken advantage of this method 
of financing new barns or other farm buildings. 
The dealers listened with much interest to Mr. 
Reid’s address, and evidently were impressed 
by the possibilities for selling more material 
for barns and other farm buildings if their 
farm customers could be induced to form local 
associations and secure loans for those purposes. 


“Deferred Payments” Are Discussed 
A discussion of the partial or deferred pay- 
ment plan for financing remodeling jobs and 


small structures such as private garages was 
opened by brief talks by Ralph W. Lieber, rep- 
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resenting the Republic Finance & Investment 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., and George R. Bigley, 
of the Detroit office of the same concern. 

Mr. Bigley flatly said that the lumber re- 
tailer who passes up the proposition of time 
payments is passing up business that he needs 
and ought to have. He said that in Detroit 30 
lumber and material firms are selling on de- 
ferred payments, the first having embarked on 
this plan as far back as 1896. The credit 
losses of these firms, as related to their de- 
ferred payment sales, were only 34/100 of 1 
percent for a typical, representative year. 

Hiram Cody, head of the Cody Trust Co.,, 
Chicago, and a member of the board of gov- 
ernors of the Mortgage Bankers’ Association 
of America, spoke briefly on first mortgage 
financing, and advised the dealers to get in 
touch with the mortgage bankers of their 
communities. 


Second Mortgage Financing 


Next came discussion of a phase of con- 
struction financing in which many dealers are 
especially interested, that of “bridging the 
gap” between the customer’s individual re- 
sources plus first mortgage funds, and the com-_ 
pleted cost of the structure, by means of sec- 
ond mortgage financing. This subject was 
treated in a very interesting and practical way 
by Stanley E. Gilbert, of the Charles C. Kel- 
logg & Sons Co., Utica, N. Y., who told how 
the dealers of that city have solved the prob- 
lem by organizing their own second mortgage 
financing company. This is a stock corpora- 
tion, formed in 1919 and has been very suc- 
cessful in Utica, a city of about 115,000 popula- 
tion. The speaker referred to the former bad 
repute of the second mortgage proposition—a 
condition not local, but universal—and how 
the second mortgage had been put on a sound 
and respectable basis through the operation 
of ghis corporation formed by the dealers. A 
very noticeable result, also, has been the in- 
crease in home ownership. The finance com- 
pany does not make direct loans, but purchases 
the second mortgages from the lumber dealers 
who acquire them in the course of business. 
The company discounts these mortgages 10 per 
cent. They are made to run for three years, 
with monthly payments of 2 per cent of prin- 
cipal and interest. The owner must have at 
least 20 per cent saved, otherwise the lumber 
dealers do not consider him a suitable prospect 
for owning a home. In selling a bill of lumber 
for a home, 10 percent is added to the cash 
price, which takes care of the 10 percent 
discount when the mortgage is turned over to 
the financing corporation. The loan company 
has been on a-successful, prosperous basis from 
the start, and is paying good dividends to its 
stockholders. “We have lifted the second mort- 
gage to the level of respectability and fair 
dealing,” said Mr. Gilbert, “and in doing so, we 
have added to the volume of home building in 
our city.” 


Questions Clear Up Moot Points 


Questions on financing in the several‘ fields 
covered were freely asked from the floor, and 
the points involved were elucidated by the 
speakers, who remained on the platform for 
that purpose. In answer to a question as to 
how many lines of business were now selling 
on deferred payments, Mr. Bigley said that 
there seemed to be no limit, that his company 
had just received an application to handle loans 
on flying machines, so it seemed as though 
“everything from tombstones to airplanes is 
now financed by deferred payments.” 

Mr. Cody told of a comparatively new form 
of financing, in the way of a combination of 
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first and second mortgage, which covers in one 
first mortgage up to 75 per cent of the value 
of the property. “These loans,” said Mr. 
Cody, “are repaid at the rate of $11 per month 
on each $1,000, which extinguishes the loan 
in 15 years. These mortgages are made on 
homes only. Debentures or bonds are issued 
against these mortgages.” 

Mr. Gilbert said that as a rule the signa- 
ture of the lumber dealer is not required on 
the second mortgages sold to the Syracuse 
finance company. 

The hold which financing plans of various 
kinds have taken upon the retail lumber busi- 
ness was clearly revealed when President 
Lewin asked all dealers who have individual 
financing plans of any sort to arise, nearly 50 
standing on this call, although many of them 
quickly resumed their seats when President 
Lewin said that he would ask them to remain 
standing and each one to give, in about two 
minutes, the outline of his plan. Quite a num- 
ber, however, were “game” and told briefly 
of their plans, although the size of the room 
and the difficulty of hearing rendered any ade- 
quate reporting of their remarks impossible. 


Distinguished Guests Introduced 

President Lewin next called on a number of 
distinguished visitors to stand, making brief 
introductions, to which each responded in fit- 
ting terms, the persons so introduced including 
Fred J. Robinson of Detroit, first president of 
the association; Fred L. Lowrie, Detroit, Mich., 
also a former president; J. B. MacKenzie, 


former president of the Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, and Horace Boultbee, of 
Toronto, secretary of the same organization; 
Allen G. Loehr, Birmingham, Ala., secretary 
Alabama Lumber & Building Material Asso- 
ciation; John Kreilick, of the Lumbermen’s 
Credit & Warehouse Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
who headed a delegation of 17 Kalamazoo 
dealers who held their district meeting in Chi- 
cago during the convention (as related else- 
where in this issue) ; and I. B. McFarland, of 
Houston, Tex., a former vice president of the 
National. 


FRIDAY FORENOCN SESSION 


The Friday forenoon session opened with a 
talk by Tom Lehon, general manager the Le- 
hon Co., Chicago, maker of Mule-Hide shingles 
and roofing, who discussed the problem of the 
itinerant roofer and his inroads upon the trade 
of the local dealer. 

Mr. Lehon attributed the success that has 
been realized by these itinerant roofers to the 
fact that they have supplied the jobs com- 
plete, whereas the local dealer too often con- 
fines his selling effort to giving a price on the 
roofing material when asked to do so, and per- 
haps recommending a contractor for the job. 
On the other hand, the definite price for the 
completed job and the prompt service given by 
these roofing crews have a strong appeal for the 
householder, who, of course, does not know 
that the price named usually is excessive. 

The quality of the roofing applied, Mr. Le- 
hon said, may be all right, and the way in 





which it is applied also may be O. K.—py 
the one thing for the dealer to remember jp 
combatting this competition is that the prices 
asked are always excessive, and usually the 
measurement figures given the householder are 
very liberal, to say the least. The financing 
feature of it also usually proves a strong in. 
ducement. Many of these roofing application 
concerns, the speaker said, have ample funds 
for financing without requiring the services 
of any financing company, but the interest and 
carrying charges imposed on the buyer are very 
heavy. 

He urged the dealers to put forth greater 
effort to secure this roofing application pbysj- 
ness. “You can not beat the game by Sitting 
in your offices and waiting for the business to 
come in,” said he. “Put on a survey, or can- 
vass, Of your community and find out where 
the prospects are. The manufacturers wil] 
gladly help you in such an effort.” 

Mr. Lehon said further that the mail order 
houses are going out after this business and 
dealers should have an eye out in that direc. 
tion also. In closing, he urged the dealers to 
stick to their friends in the roofing business 
who have a clean record and who make 109 
percent distribution through the retail dealer. 

In the round table discussion that followed 
Mr. Lehon’s talk, A. M. Melone of the Melone- 
Bovey Luniber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., said 
that after some unsatisfactory experiences he 
had this year made a real success of the roof- 
ing business, having put a competent man in 
charge of that department, who has built up a 











Resolutions Deal With Many Subjects of 


UNIFORM LIEN LAW CONDEMNED 


Whereas, Certain mechanics’ lien laws enacted by the several 
States have had a place upon the State statute books for many years, 
having been drafted and preserved for the protection of materialmen 
and others as security for contributions made by them in the im- 
provement of real property, which laws have been interpreted by 
the State Supreme courts to the effect that any radical changes in 
the statutory laws on mechanics’ liens of the several States would 
naturally result in confusion and uncergainty and would seriously 
affect the building industry in all of the States, and 


Whereas, Lumbermen have always held, and do now hold, that 
an adequate lien law for each State is essential, and that an attempt 
to make uniform the lien laws of all the States would of necessity 
be a compromise measure, and would greatly reduce the protection 
now afforded materialmen and others in the building industry; and 


Whereas, Lumbermen hold that the lien laws of the several States 
are vital to the interests of materialmen, subcontractors and labor- 
ers, and should be maintained in all of the States, and 


Whereas, the department of commerce, together’! with the com- 
missioners on uniform State laws, have appointed committees to draft 
a standard State mechanics’ lien law for presentation to, and adop- 
tion by the several States, which draft, after upwards of three years 
of preparation and study, has been issued in an amended form by 
the department of commerce committee to the building industry for 
criticism, which amended draft we therefore criticize as destructive 
to the interests of materialmen, and hold that the adoption of the 
same would be equivalent to an annulment of the established lien 
laws of the States wherever adopted 


Therefore, Be it Resolved, That this association in convention 
declare that the subject of mechanics’ lien laws is one peculiarly 
affected by the conditions and nature of the industrial life of each 
State, that it is limited by the constitution and fundamental laws of 
the individual States, and therefore we declare it an improper and 
impractical subject for consideration by the United States Govern- 
ment or by the commissioners on uniform State laws with any view 
of uniformity, and urge discontinuance of further consideration by 
the department of commerce and by the commissioners on uniform 
lien law for the several States. 


Be it Further Resolved, That this association initiate an adequate 
organization by affiliation with other national materialmen’s associa- 
tions on the subject of mechanics’ lien laws with a view of vigor- 
ously urging and advocating the maintenance of adequate mechanics’ 
lien laws in all of the States. 


Be it Further Resolved, That this association retain its representa- 
tion upon the department of commerce committee and continue its 
activity with the commissioners on uniform state laws, at all times 
advocating an adequate lien law for materialmen, so long as those 
agencies continue with the preparation of the standard state me- 
chanics’ lien law draft. 

Be it Further Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be for- 
warded to the Secretary of Commerce at Washington, and that a 


copy be forwarded to the secretary of the commissioners on uniform 
state laws. 


PROTESTS AGAINST SIXTY DAY CLAUSE 


Whereas, Since the present clause in the American Lumber 
Standards requiring cars unloaded for inspection be held sixty days 
incurs an expense and inconvenience that is unreasonable and unfair 
and is undoubtedly an obstacle to the complete acceptance in prac- 
tice of the American Lumber Standards 

Be it Resolved, That we yrge that the American Lumber Stand- 
ards be amended so that cars unloaded for inspection be held for a 
period not to exceed thirty days, and we instruct our members on 
the consulting committee on American Lumber Standards to bring 
this resolution to the attention of that committee. 


SEEKS TO STOP OVERLOADING OF CARS 


Resolved, That since the overloading and improper loading of 
lumber in box cars, has caused heavy expense to dealers and unnec- 
essary delay to railroad equipment, it is recommended by the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association that all mills be urged 
never to load lumber in box cars in excess of a maximum height of 
one foot below the top of the door. And that a committee of deal- 
ers be appointed to act in co-operation with the shippers and the 
American Railway Association to establish standard methods of 
loading cars that will obviate damage to contents in transit and de- 
lay in the unloading at destination. 


CONDEMNS SALE OF SCANT SIZES 
Resolved, That we unreservedly condemn the sale of lumber sawn 
scant of American Lumber Standard sizes and sold at full size count, 
either by the manufacturer or the dealer, as being dishonest and un- 
fair to the public and as defeating the purpose of any trade extension 
campaign designed to build up in the minds of the public a confi- 
dence in lumber as a building material. 


TRANSIT CARS AND CARGOES 


Resolved, That since the placing of lumber in transit unsold, 
either by car or cargo, is economically unsound, unstabilizes the 
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staff of skilled applicators. He attributed 
much of this success to the fact that this 
year the company has gone after high-grade 
business, ignoring the cheap class. A nice thing 
about this trade, he said, is that in many cases 
the contacts thus made have resulted in busi- 
ness for other departments. 

In response to a question from the floor, Mr. 
Melone said that his salesmen make a house- 
to-house canvass; that is, they go along the 
street, observe roofs that need repairs, and then 
solicit the business direct. “We encounter no 
objections from house owners, and we do not 
consider solicitation of this sort beneath the 
dignity of the lumberman,” said Mr. Melone. 


Urges Ample Fire Coverage 

The dealers next listened to a talk by Justin 
Peters, manager Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Philadelphia, rep- 
resenting associated lumber mutuals. Mr. Pe- 
ters said that the competition of the lumber in- 
suring organizations with the old-line compa- 
nies had resulted in rate reductions that have 
benefited every lumberman whether he supports 
the lumber insurance organizations or not. He 
added that the latter are supplying the most 
economical insurance that lumbermen can ob- 
tain. He urged carrying ample protection, say- 
ing that cutting down insurance is a poor place 
to begin policies of economy or retrenchment. 


Lumber Veteran Is Greeted 


At this juncture, Secretary Pfund escorted 
to the platform and presented to the assem- 


dent of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, a veteran of the lumber trade who 
is known far and wide; saying that Mr. Barth 
needed no introduction to any gathering of, 
lumbermen, but he was glad for the opportunity 
to present him to the assembled dealers, among 
whom were scores of personal friends. 

Mr. Barth responded briefly, telling of his 
pleasure in being present, and reviewing the 
inception and progress of the National associa- 
tion, in. which he has played a very prominent 
part. He said that he believed there was only 
one man in the room older than himself, nam- 
ing George A. Jewett, or Des Moines, Iowa, 
who is 82 years of age, whereas Mr. Barth is 
seventy-eight. 

John Dower, of Tacoma, Wash., brought the 
greetings of the Lumbermen’s Club of that 
city, and also spoke briefly on the national ad- 
vertising campaign, urging the co-operation 
and support of the dealers in carrying it 
through to a successful consummation. 


Important Resolutions Adopted 


The resolutions prepared by the committee 
having that matter in charge were next read 
by Arch C. Klumph, of Cleveland, Ohio, chair- 
man of that committee. Some of the resolu- 
tions, which are printed on pages 58-60, elic- 
ited considerable discussion, the high points 
of which discussion are summarized in the 
paragraphs which now follow. 

Concerning the resolution on overloading of 
cars, traffic manager Frank Carnahan sug- 
gested that dealers who receive one of these 


“overstuffed” cars photograph same before un- 
loading, saying that the American Railway As- 
sociation will be glad to have such pictures, 
and will reimburse the dealer for the cost of 
taking same. Such pictures should be sent in 
to Mr. Carnahan and he will see that the cost 
is refunded. 

In connection with the resolution defining the 
sentiment of the association with regard to 
trade practices in lumber distribution, W. W. 
Schupner, of New York, secretary of the Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, read a statement which will be found 
printed on page 60 of this issue. 

Thornton Estes, of Birmingham, Ala., said 
that this resolution will do more to clarify the 
relations existing between manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers than anything that 
has ever before come before the association. 


Says Enthusiasm Is Needed 


The presentation of the resolution concern- 
ing the advertising campaign led to some dis- 
cussion, notably a statement by H. W. Wilbur, 
of West Allis, Wis., one of the trustees in 
charge of the campaign, who said that the 
committee intended within the next thirty days 
or so to issue a statement of finances and audit, 
and outline plans for the future as definitely as 
possible to do at this time. “The one thing 
needed to put this campaign over,” said Mr. 
Wilbur, “is enthusiasm. If you have any 
criticism, come out squarely with it—but no 
whispering campaigns.” 

Mr. Wilbur called on Frederick Stiles, of 








blage L. L. Barth, retired senior vice presi- 





Vital Importance to Retail Lumber Dealers 


market for producers, wholesalers, retailers and users, resulting in 
the shipment of much lumber of inferior manufacture and quality, 
and since it introduces an element of speculation in a basic com- 
modity adverse to the interest of all concerned, especially the ulti- 
mate consumer, we reaffirm our unqualified condemnation of the 
practice. 

And since all branches of the lumber industry, manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers, are on record as being strongly opposed 
to this practice, we vigorously urge all lumbermen, manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers, individually and collectively, to unite and 
co-operate in the movement to relieve our industry of this burden. 
And we recommend that this resolution be given as wide a distri- 
bution to associations and individuals throughout the entire industry 
as is possible. 


COMMENDS BOARD OF ADVERTISING TRUSTEES 


Resolved, That we, the members of the National association, in 
convention assembled, hereby assure Messrs. Wilbur, Estes and 
Ludwig, our board of advertising campaign trustees, of our great 
appreciation for the untiring efforts unselfishly put forth in our be- 
half. We have unlimited confidence in their ability to provide, 
through this movement, the constructive great helps our industry 
has been asking for for years. We likewise assure them of our 
genuine and whole-hearted interest, collectively and individually, 
to assist in further carrying forward this vast work so fundamen- 
tally sound in conception and so essential to our future both as 
individual dealers and as an industry. 


TRADE PRACTICES IN LUMBER DISTRIBUTION 


Resolved, That the members of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association in convention assembled, assert the necessity 
and soundness of a clearly defined policy, in the matter of lumber 
distribution, as being essential to the future welfare of the industry 
as a whole, by the elimination of waste in marketing and distribu- 
tion, 

And it generally approves the policy as defined and set forth by 
the joint committees of the manufacturers and retailers and urges 
a strict adherence to same by all. 


[The policy referred to in last paragraph of above resolution is 
defined in the following statement.—Epzrror.] 
Joint Findings of Manufacturers and Retailers 


We (manufacturers and retail distributers of lumber) have made 
an extensive examination of the prevailing methods of the distri- 


bution of lumber locally and nationally. We believe that the distri- 
bution methods which the industry has followed ever since it has 
reached national importance are founded upon sound, economic 
principles; that the retailer is the logical distributor of all lumber 
except to railroads, the Government and primary wood-fabricating 
factories; that the retail lumber dealer is a necessity not only to 
the manufacturer, but to the consumer as well, and that the re- 
tailer should be encouraged by manufacturers to promote the sale 
of lumber by the adherence on the part of the manufacturers to 
distribution methods which through long custom have become the 
unwritten law of the lumber business. Recognizing that this sys- 
tem of distribution is economically sound, it is, therefore, the duty 
of the retailer to promote the use and sale of lumber. 


We believe that a formal statement of precedents and the estab- 
lished trade practices in the distribution of lumber may be stated 
in general terms as follows: 


1.—That the retail lumber dealer is the proper distributer of alf 
forms of construction lumber for all purposes, except to railroad 
companies and the United States Government. 


2.—That the business of all primary wood-fabricators should be 
considered open business, that is to say, business which may be 
solicited by either retailer or manufacturer. By “primary wood 
fabricators” we mean sash and door factories, box factories, plan- 
ing mills, cabinet works, ladder manufacturers, refrigerator build- 
ers and other factories using lumber in the finished manufactured 
product. 

3.—The position of secondary wood-using industries is not so 
clearly defined, because local conditions vary. Generally speaking 
the secondary wood-using industries are properly supplied by the 
retail lumber dealer. By “secondary wood-using industries” we 
mean such concerns as use wood either in a small way in the com- 
pleted product or incidentally in the conduct of their business. For 
example, a concern making a product using a small amount of wood 
as one of the parts of this product, or a concern buying limited 
quantities of lumber for crating or other purposes, would be con- 
sidered a secondary wood-using industry. 

4.—The practice of encouraging the purchase of pool-cars by 
small ‘wood-users, resulting in a decrease in the volume of business 
properly handled by the retail yards, is one that should be discour- 
aged by manufacturers and retailers alike. 

It is in the public interest that lumber be distributed as eco- 
nomically as possible. Retail lumber yards are a definite necessity. 
The limiting of the volume of business handled by retail lumber 
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the Togan-Stiles Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
who told of the great value that advertising 
has been to his firm in past years. “Based on 
experience,” said he, “I will say that the one 
thing you need is enthusiasm, not alone for 
this advertising campaign but for merchandis- 
ing in general.” He commended the slogan 
“Build Now With Safety,” criticism of which 
he said was in his opinion without sound ba- 
sis. 
More Notables Are Introduced 


Mr. Lewin then called on “Jim” Wallace to 
come forward, explaining that Mr. Wallace has 
the distinction of having attended every one of 
the twelve annual conventions held by this as- 
sociation. In response that gentleman said that 
he would not take thousands of dollars for the 
good he has received through such attendance. 

Others briefly introduced were M. E. Dyess, 
Augusta, Ga., president Georgia Retail Lumber 
& Millwork Association; W. M. Richardson, 
president Alabama Lumber & Building Ma- 
terial Association; N. A. Allen, Lincoln, Neb., 
president Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion; Spencer D. Baldwin, Jersey City, N. J., 
president New Jersey Lumbermen’s Associa- 


tioned at the beginning of this report L. P. 
Lewin, Cincinnati, Ohio, John Claney, Chicago, 
and Adolph Pfund, Chicago, were unanimously 
and enthusiastically re-elected to the offices of 
president, treasurer and secretary-manager, re- 
spectively. The following vice presidents and 
directors were chosen: 

Vice presidents—(Eastern region) Spencer 
Kellogg, Utica, N. Y.; (Middle Atlantic 
region) Elmer Blauvelt, Hackensack, N. J.; 
(Southern region) Harry D. Knoop, New Or- 
leans, La. (re-elected); (Central region) 
Peter DeVries, Chicago (re-elected); (South- 
western region) R. B. Updike, Omaha, 


Neb.; (Northwestern region) C. J. Baldwin, 
Billings, Mont. (re-elected); (Pacific Coast 


region) Charles G. Bird, Stockton, Calif. 


Directors—Term Expires Oct. 1, 1931 


Representing sustaining members — John 
Frey, Louisville, Ky.; Spencer Baldwin, Jer- 
sey City, N. J.; William Johann, Evansville, 
Ind.; H. L. North, (re-elected), Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; J. P. Williams, Orlando, Fla.; Fred 
Wehrenberg, (re-elected), Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Howard Potter, Worthington, Ohio. 

Representing organization members—Or- 
ville H. Greene (Northeastern association) 
Syracuse, N. Y.; L. P. Lewin (Ohio associa- 


Ot —— 
Brooks (Carolina association) Greensboro 
N. C.; C. J. Baldwin (Western association) 
Billings, Mont. (re-elected). 
Note: Frank A. Fuller, Oshkosh, w 
elected to fill unexpired term of 4H. 
Wilbur, West Allis, Wis., term expiring Qot 
1, 1929. 


is,, 


Mergers and Consolidations 


Thé closing session of the convention, Fy. 
day afternoon, was largely devoted to discys. 
sion of the subject of mergers and consolida- 
tions in the retail lumber business, which syb. 
ject was treated from various angles by differ- 
ent speakers. The first speaker on this subject 
was James T. Woodward, of Spencer Trask & 
Co., New York, who handled the subject from 
the standpoint of the investment banker. 

Mr. Woodward at the outset said that he was 
not closely acquainted with the details, prob- 
lems and troubles of the retail lumber busi- 
ness, and therefore could deal only with gen- 
eral principles. “I am not even going on ree- 
ord that mergers in the retail lumber field 
woud help to solve your problems,” said he, 
“although evidently you believe that they would 
or you would not have asked me to take up 


tion. 


tion) Cincinnati, Ohio, 


any of your time.” Mr. Woodward continued 


* d); Claude i 
(re-elected) as follows in part: 


; ; s Hortman (Louisiana association) New Or- 
Nominations for Officers and Directors leans, La. (re-elected); C. E. Byers (Ne- When business men join in consolidations 
The report of the nominating committee was braska association) Hastings, Neb. (re- they do so because it has been proved that a 


next presented by J. D. Loizeaux, of Plainfield, 
N. J., chairman of that committee. As men- 


elected); 


H. R. Mahoney (Florida associa- 
tion) Jacksonville, Fla. 


properly conceived and soundly organized 


(re-elected); Frank merger holds great possibilities for reducing 





yards can only result in increased distribution costs on the remain- 
ing portion so handled. This increase would be mainly borne by 
the home-builder. The committee believes that the best interests 
of all will be served if a fair portion of distribution costs be as- 
sumed by all lumber users who should properly use the retail dis- 
tributing facilities and services. 

[Following the presentation of the foregoing resolution and state- 
ment the following comment was made by Mr. Schupner.—EpirTor. | 


Statement by W. W. Schupner, Secretary National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association 


The wholesale lumber industry desires to co-operate in every 
way to bring about orderly distribution of lumber. We agree with 
you that lumber distribution methods have been established upon 
sound economic principles, and we understand that in asking for the 
concurrence of the wholesalers in this statement you intend to have 
the term “wholesaler” applied with equal effect to that of the 
“manufacturer” where the latter is used in this statement. 

We realize the desirability of any understanding with the re- 
tailer which will make him more interested in promoting lumber 
against other materials. At the same time, we must not overlook 
the fact that there is an army of wholesale salesmen in constant 
touch with what is recognized as wholesale consuming trade, and 
which makes for trade promotion contacts of no small value. This 
is most important because the very nature of the wholesalers’ busi- 
ness—nothing but lumber to sell—requires him to push lumber in 
industrial and consuming fields that are more or less susceptible to 
the claims of so-called substitutes. It would not be wise, therefore, 
to disturb these contacts. 

May I call your attention to the fact that the statement before 
us suggests approving selling practices which are not in accord 
with distribution methods now actually followed in a way satisfac- 
tory to wholesalers and retailers in territories to which they cater; 
for instance, unless it is expected to completely upset selling meth- 
ods now satisfactorily and definitely settled, this statement seems 
to overlook the fact that in some sections there is a class of con- 
struction business now considered “open.” 

While the statement excepts railroads and the United States 
government there is no mention of certain classes of State, munici- 
pal and dock construction regarding which there is now little if any 
uncertainty. There can also be some doubt regarding the classifi- 
cation of a retailer who is also a contractor, as is the case in some 
localities. ; 

There is no reference to that large and important class of indus- 
trial trade whose status is firmly fixed as wholesale trade and must 
remain so. 

Presumably, it is intended to have the definition of primary wood 
fabricators interpreted broadly enough to include all which should 
go in that class, but may I point out that this can be construed to 
the disadvantage of the retailer because it can concede to the manu- 


facturer or wholesaler the trade of small factories now enjoyed by 
the retailer; for instance, a combination planing mill and builder 
now buying at retail may, under the suggested plan, become a pri- 
mary wood fabricator. 

It seems to us this statement is to be construed as a step toward 
classification on a national basis and is so broad that there must be 
many exceptions to fit local conditions. We do not believe it is 
practical to attempt such classification. 

We can see your point of maximum distribution through the re- 
tailer, but it would be just as inconsistent for the wholesale indus- 
try to concur in this statement as it would be for the national retail 
industry to agree that your members should be restricted in their 
selection of sources of supply regardless of the economic principles 
involved. Each of our three branches has fixed positions in the 
scheme of lumber distribution, and we should co-operate to utilize 
those functions on the most orderly and practical basis, in accord 
with recognized sound economic practices. This is what we are 
aiming for in our pending manufacturers-wholesalers joint negotia- 
tions. We believe more progress can be made in these retail prob- 
lems if they are considered through the State or regional associa- 
tions familiar with the local conditions which must be met. 

Although it is quite out of the question for the wholesale indus- 
try to concur in this statement I can assure you that we hold our- 
selves in readiness to join in any practical plan which will assist 
all branches in accomplishing an orderly distribution and at the 
same time a more extended use of lumber. We surely have no 
desire to appear to oppose any national movement and most cer- 
tainly our aim is to cooperate in every possible way with you—our 
friends and our customers. 

On Wednesday in his annual address your honored president re- 
ferred to the complexities involved in nationalizing a lien law be- 
cause it could not meet local conditions. Any attempt to classify 
lumber purchases on a national basis is, in our opinion, just as im- 
practicable, if not more so. 

Your attention is invited to the fact that in several sections joint 
committees of wholesalers and retailers are now working upon 
their mutual problems, and where these matters are discussed on 
a local or regional basis there is little, if any misunderstanding. We 
find varying situations in each locality, in fact conditions and cus- 
toms differ within the regions themselves. These can be consid- 
ered with the state or local associations whereas confusion would 
be sure to result from any effort to handle them nationally. 

I believe if you were to call upon the presidents or secretaries 
of the Northeastern, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and other retail 
associations, they will agree that these committees are functioning 
splendidly and that it is more desirable in the interests of the re- 
tail industry not to disturb these situations. May I suggest for your 
consideration some action that will encourage these regional rela- 
tionships, which can more equitably consider recognized customs, 
and which will enable us all to join more actively in promoting 
the orderly distribution and more extended use of lumber. 
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a 
costs. Commonly these lower costs are -in 
part reflected in a better quality of product, 
a lower price to the consumer or both. At 
the same time, the profits of the merger are 
usually larger by far than were the combined 
rofits of the individual concerns before they 
consolidated. 

These economies are generally of three 
major kinds: (1) The reduction of destructive, 
jll-informed and costly competition. (2) The 
securing of a more rapid turnover, through 
standardization and simplification of stock. 
(3) Lower costs through research and the use 
of highly skilled management experts. 

The individual retailer is at once a capital- 
jist, a distributor, a store manager, a buyer 
and sometimes a sales clerk. His business is 
necessarily restricted to the particular local- 
ity in which he is situated, although of late 
the motor truck has expanded his territory 
somewhat. Also his operations are limited by 
the amount of money that he has in his busi- 
ness and the credit he can secure from his 
local banks. When several independent busi- 
ness men merge, the condition changes and 
we may have one capitalist (the corporation 
itself), one manager, and perhaps fifty or 
more sub-managers and individual plants 
operating under the direct supervision and 
control of the corporation manager. The 
amount of capital in such a _ consolidation 
increases its borrowing capacity, enables it to 
cover a much wider field, and also makes it 
possible for the corporation to compete with 
other companies of the same general type and 
size, something which the individual could not 
hope to do successfully. 

It is probable that a survey of the retail 
lumber industry by recognized experts would 
clearly reflect just what procedure the indus- 
try as a whole should follow. I am told that 
the words “retail lumber dealer” have differ- 
ent meanings in different localities. It seems 
to me that you must first know your own in- 
dustry before you can intelligently discuss 
any merger or consolidation. 

My recollection of lumber dealers that I 
have known brings to my mind a picture of 
a reasonably large block of real estate, lo- 
eated on the outskirts of a town or city. On 
it are piles of lumber, and in some cases bar- 
rels and bags of cement, lime and other build- 
ing materials. The old lumber dealer that I 
knew seemed to find it necessary to carry 
large amounts of lumber in his yard at all 
times. These large stocks necessitated a 
rather substantial amount of capital per dol- 
lar of business done, tied up, first, in the real 
estate and, second, in the inventory kept on 
hand. If there were three of four lumber 
dealers in the same town or city, or in towns 
or cities immediately adjacent to one another, 
the situation, as it reflected itself to me, was 
magnified by a number of others operating 
under virtually the same conditions, the whole 
effect being that there was a very costly and 
wasteful duplication of plant and inventories. 
Emphatically, I should say that such condi- 
tions offer great opportunities for economies 
as a result of merging. 

Let us assume a concrete instance. Say 
that there are three or four dealers located in 
the same territory, each with his large block 
of perhaps very valuble real estate and his 
large and costly inventory. Let us try to 
realize what would be accomplished by a 
merger of these companies. In the first place 
it would seldom be necessary to have lumber 
yards in each section of the city. The physi- 
cal value of the real estate required would be 
reduced proportionately. Then again, it. would 
not be necessary to carry in stock the same 
total amount of lumber as was formerly car- 
ried by three or four independent but com- 
peting dealers who of necessity must dupli- 
Cate each other’s stock. 

I can not of course say definitely whether 
consolidation holds the cure for your ills, but 
if other types of strictly merchandising con- 
cerns are susceptible to chain store operations 
or something approximating them, there 
Should be such a possibility for your industry. 
If I were to offer a broad suggestion, it 
would be tthat your association appoint a com- 
mittee to make a careful survey of the whole 
industry on which to base a report indicating 
to what extent the industry is suffering from 
various important weaknesses, and how they 
could be corrected, and in addition what pro- 
Portion of the present number of retail lum- 
ber dealers could handle profitably the busi- 
ness that is now being done by the industry 
as a whole. 

Keep in mind that your aim must not be 


the stifling of competition or the forming of 
a monopoly, for the law does not permit that. 
Rather should you look on mergers as means 
by which you can lower your costs and by 
rendering better service to consumers, per- 
haps at lower costs, expand your sales and 
secure more profits for yourselves. That is 
the modern theory of business. Those who 
have accepted and applied it are prospering 
more than ever before. 


Accountant Speaks on Consolidations 
The next speaker on this subject was Daniel 
Badger, Philadelphia manager of Ernst & 
Ernst, accountants, who spoke as follows in 
part: 
What are the economic influences affecting 


your business? Any community which has 
been favored with growth has witnessed the 


establishment of a lumber yard placed on a’ 


site considered at the time of establishment 
to be near the market. Gradually, in such 
cases, the market has moved away; that is, 
it has gone further and further out as the 
community grew. The advent of motor de- 


livery has taken up some of the slack, but it 
is not good economics or good business to 
offset one force with another if it is possible 
to utilize both of them. 

Other dealers in the community, being in 
the same predicament, are working with him 





W. W. SCHUPNER, L. L. BARTH, 
New York; Chicago; 

Made Statement Received Greetings 
at cross purposes, criss-crossing deliveries 
and duplicating efforts, such as_ estimating, 
sales, administration, stock carrying ete. 


What does the consumer get out of this situ- 
ation? The average cost of doing business 
is comparable in each case and relatively high. 
The economic change is taking its toll from 
the community. 

Will consolidation relieve the situation? 
Picture these establishments combined under 
one ownership and one management. Some of 
the results would be: Advantageous geograph- 
ical location, elimination of duplicate sales 
effort and estimating; reduction of invento- 
ries; elimination of duplicate delivery trips; 
shorter hauls; stronger credit control; elimi- 
nation of much duplicate overhead; greater 
buying power; better service to the consumer 
and all the benefits that result from elimina- 
tion of waste. 

Mr. Badger then elucidated some of the tech- 
nical points to be considered in connection 
with the forming of mergers, and in closing 
said: “Consolidations should not be approached 
with the idea of cleaning up the trade or elimi- 
nating unwholesome competition; in fact, the 
matter of competition should not be in any 
sense the factor upon which decisions are made 
in these matters, It obviously is unwise to 
consider forming a consolidation with the 
elimination of competition as the goal; in fact, 
successful business and big business naturally 
invite additional competition, or at least imita- 
tion.” 


Dealer Tells of Successful Merger 


The dealers next listened with great interest 
while John H. Derr, vice president The Lumber 
& Millwork Co. of Philadelphia (Inc.), which 


company is the outcome of a successful con- 
solidation of four retail lumber companies, 
told how this had been’ brought about and 
some of the benefits achieved thereby. 

This merger, which was effected in March, 
1928, was a consolidation of the Charles F. 
Felin Co., J. Anderson Ross Co., Derr Lum- 
ber Co. and Swenk-Benson Co. Two of the 
yards have been discontinued and the busi- 
ness of the concern is now carried on by the 
remaining two. As an interesting side-light, 
Mr. Derr stated that it was found a little 
difficult to determine which one of the old 
names should be retained as the title of the 
new concern, which difficulty was solved by 
adopting none of them, but creating an entirely 
new name—The Lumber & Millwork Co. of 
Philadelphia (Inc.) Cash and other assets to 
the amount of $2,250,000 were turned into the 
pool, No outside financing was resorted to, as 
the holders of the old securities of the various 
firms accepted those of the new concern, in- 
cluding bonds, first preferred and second pre- 
ferred stock. 

Mr. Derr said that one effect of the con- 
solidation had been to cut delivery costs 10 to 
15 per cent, and it is hoped to further increase 
this saving to 25 per cent. Bookkeeping and 
accounting costs now amount to only about 60 
per cent of the old level. Estimating costs have 
been cut at least 35 per cent. The old sales 
force was retained intact. 

Heavy savings were made in salaries for- 
merly paid to executives, this item being re- 
duced by $75,000 a year without impairing the 
efficiency of the organization. The consolidated 
buying power has also resulted in marked 
economies in buying. 

Mr. Derr said that before consolidation the 
four companies were competing not only on 
price but on selling terms, which condition 
has been remedied by the consolidation. On 
the other hand, considerable competition has 
developed from small yards, and even from 
yards at a considerabie distance. Contractors 
no longer being able to get competitive bids 
from the original four companies have even 
gone out of town for bids. 

Mr. Derr said that sales of the new organ- 
ization were within 17 per’ cent of the total 
sales of the four companies, which before the 
consolidation handled 50 to 60 per cent of the 
total business of the city in the field of build- 
ing lumber. 

Mr. Derr said that the new organization, 
although retaining such planing mill equip- 
ment as is necessary, had so far as possible 
eliminated manufacturing operations, as sash, 
door and ordinary millwork requirements can 
be supplied more cheaply by buying from the 
large producers than by producing the goods 
in its own mills, 

In short, by centralized administration, elimi- 
nation of two of the four original yards, and 
otherwise working out efficiency methods 
possible only in a large, well-balanced organ- 
ization with ample working capital, expenses 
have been cut and profits increased, and to 
date the results of the merger have been 
entirely satisfactory, with every prospect that 
they will continue so. 

After several questions pertaining to the 
subject under discussion had been answered 
by the speakers, the convention adjourned. 


DISTRICT MEETING IS HELD 


Members of District No. 17 of the Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, “killed 
two birds with one stone” by holding a lunch- 
eon meeting at the Palmer House during the 
National convention. This meeting was pre- 
sided over by C. C. Schowalter, of the Niffen- 
egger Lumber Co., South Haven, Mich. Pres- 
ent also was John Kreilick, of the Lumber- 
men’s Credit & Warehouse Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., secretary for the district, who was 
largely instrumental in having so many mem- 
bers of that group in Chicago. 

The district luncheon meeting was featured 


(Concluded on page 76) 
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Retailers Everywhere Look Ahead 


J. J. Fuirzparrickx, Fitzpatrick Lumber Co., 
Madison, Wis.—The retail yards of Madison 
are enjoying a good business, both through 
new building and remodeling. New building, 
however, has just recently become a little bit 
quieter than it was, which is natural in view 
of the approaching winter; but the public has 
the money and the interest, and we regard the 
outlook for next year as promising indeed. 


B. C. MUELLER, Mueller Lumber Co., Daven- 
port, Iowa.—Trade conditions in our territory 
are good and the outlook for next year is 
excellent. In Davenport there is not so much 
new building as there was, but a great deal 
of remodeling that keeps us busy. There is 
considerable of this work in prospect, and will 
surely keep business good until new building 
picks up again. The farmers throughout the 
territory have made some money this year 
and are feeling good, and while this does not 
yet reflect the Davenport yards much, it bene- 
fits the outlying yards. 


ADOLPH Roeser, Roeser Lumber Co., Sister 
Bay, Wis.—So far as our section is concerned, 
we have had a very good year and we have 
every reason to look forward to another good 
year in 1929. The tourist business of Door 
County has been very satisfactory, and we 
have besides had a good fruit crop, both of 
which have brought in considerable money. 
Our business runs largely to material for 
summer cottages, and there have been a lot of 
these built during the last summer. 


Ray DurwHAMm, Dorris Lumber Co., Harris- 
burg, Ill., president of the Illinois Lumber & 
Material Dealers’ Association.—Ours is a coal 
mining district, and since the settlement 
reached in the coal industry business condi- 
tions look much better. There is little new 
building, but we do not want to force it. We 
want to let the industrial population get on 
its feet first. We are concentrating meanwhile 
on home modernizing and reroofing, and are 
meeting with excellent results in that direc- 
tion. The principal reason for my attending 
this convention is to secure some new ideas 
on remodeling and reroofing, as these are the 
big things in our district right now. It cer- 
tainly pays to get into this class of smaller 
business when new building is slack, and it 
appears to be the logical solution of the lum- 
ber retailer’s problem of how and where to 
get business when it is needed. 

J. W. MAcKEMER, Mackemer Lumber Co., 
Peoria, I1l.—The retail lumber business in our 
section has reached the bottom and is now 
getting better. The farm situation is undoubt- 
edly on the up-grade and warrants a distinctly 
better feeling. In Peoria we have so far had 
a fair amount of new building but we have 
not done much in the way of remodeling as 
yet, as our contractors do not seem eager for 
that type of business as long as they can get 
new homes to build. However, when new 
building falls off, they will fall back on the 
remodeling, and that will keep business good. 


Ep MUNGER, Ed Munger Lumber Co., Lafay- 
ette, Ind.—Our collections during September 
exceeded sales by $3,000. This is most un- 
usual during the busy season, and is in fact 
the first time in my experience that such a 
thing has occurred. And business meanwhile 
was excellent. This proves only one thing, 
that people have lots of money, and are not 
sO prone to hang on to it as they were. I 
think the outlook is fine. 


WALTER H. Crim, Salem, Ind.—We have a 
very good business. There is not so much 
new building, but we have gone after remodel- 
ing very strong, and this is coming along in 
excellent shape. We are also having a good 
farm trade, farmers having money and spend- 
ing it, especially for repairs and remodeling, 
but also for some new building. 





Ep Gorppge, B. Goedde & Co., East St. Louis, 
Ill.—There is a good demand for housing in 
East St. Louis, and very few better grade 
houses untenanted. However, I discovered the 
other day that there are in the city 1,500 
water meters not used, which means that 
there are that many houses standing empty. 
I have not investigated this condition as yet, 


but believe that tne great majority of these 
houses are old ones, from which the renters 
have moved into better grade homes and 
which are now standing vacant because their 
condition makes them undesirable. This sug- 
gests a great opportunity for remodeling, 
giving the owner the opportunity, through 
the investment of a comparatively small sum 
in modernization, to make them rent produc- 
ing again. I expect shortly to check over 
every house where the water meter is unused, 
to ascertain the owner, its condition, and the 
reason for its being untenanted, and I believe 
I can produce some desirable business. 


L. W. Corron, Cotton Lumber Co., Mount 
Vernon, Ohio.—Prospective builders are hold- 
ing back until next year. Why they are doing 
so, I don’t know, for conditions are good and 
people seem to have confidence that they will 
remain so. However, there is a great deal of 
interest in home building, and there is no 
doubt that considerable business from this 
source will develop once the ball starts roll- 
ing. Meanwhile we are concentrating on re- 
roofing and are meeting with very encourag- 
ing success in this. In developing the reroof- 
ing business we depend on personal solicita- 
tion, and have found that very effective. 


H. F. St1ues, Stiles Associated Yards (Inc.), 
Grand Rapids, Mich.—Business in Grand Rap- 
ids is about 30 percent less than it was last 
year, but so far as our company is concerned 
we have this year watched our costs and 
prices a great deal closer, so that our profits 
are running fully up to those of last year, 
despite the drop in business. We do a great 
deal of advertising, spending $15,000 a year 
in the newspapers alone, and besides use a 
great deal of the ordinary mail matter. Even 
though we must admit that advertising. re- 
sulis are intangible, the last thing in the 
world we would do would be to drop or cur- 
tail our advertising program. We regard it 
essential to our business. However, the secret 
of adveriisirg success is not advertising 
itself, but the follow-up on the leads it pro- 
duces. There is where a lot of retailers fall 
down. Advertising is not worth one cent if 
not followed up, and that we do very closely. 


J. D. Lotzeaux, J. D. Loizeaux Lumber Co., 
Plainfield, N. J.—Current business in north- 
ern New Jersey is not more than 3 or 4 per- 
cent below the high mark for last year. A 
great many new homes are under construc- 
tion, and there has been a decided pick-up in 
industry generally in the last few months, 
with every indication of continuous activity. 
The general appearance of New Jersey from 
a business aspect is entirely satisfactory. We 
look for a very fair volume of business in 
lumber during the next six months, at least. 


GEORGE F. CoLTon, Crumb-Colton Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill—In Rockford we have had a falling 
off in new building construction of 15 to 20 
percent, due to the fact that we are pretty 
well caught up with present housing demands. 
We have to scratch pretty lively to make up 
for the loss of business from this particular 
source; and in such a case it is nice to have 
remodeling and reroofing to fall back on. 
However, the industrial situation is promis- 
ing, and an expansion in that field due. This 
will bring new workers into Rockford and 
create new demands for housing, which will 
quickly end the present loss in that branch of 
business. 


NORMAN P. BLaAck, P. A. Black Lumber Co., 
Cheyenne, Wyo.—Business throughout Wyo- 
ming is very good at present, due to the high 
prices of cattle, which have brought prosper- 
ity to the ranches. In Cheyenne we have had 
a lot of development which has made local 
business good and the outlook promising. 


F. H. Henry, Belle Plaine, Iowa—The agri- 
cultural communities of the middle West are 
coming back strong, recovering from the de- 
pression that has ruled for some years. The 
financial situation is distinctly sounder. 
Every town in the agricultural belt had its 
bank failures, which resulted in the receivers 
calling upon the customers to pay up their 
notes and other obligations, to the embarrass- 
ment of a great many. These debts have now, 
however, been paid up, money is plentiful and 


is 


With Assurance 


people have new confidence and are Willing 
to spend. This is especially true with the 
farmers. In our section, farm trade is nor- 
mal now, and I look for a big building boom 
on the farms. This boom may start in 1999 
or may be a little later, but it is coming just 
the same, and will mean a great deal of 
business for the retail lumber dealer. 


J. L. Bu.Litock, Corey-Scheffel Lumber Co., 
Louisville, Ky.—Business in Louisville is 
quiet and competition keen, but public confi- 
dence in the general situation is gaining and 
the business outlook is undisputably goog, 
Quite a number of apartment buildings are 
under construction now, and a good many 
homes are being planned. We look for a 
good deal of new building developing soon 
and considerable remodeling of old homes, too, 


A. J. Hacer, Hager-Cove Lumber Co., Lansing, 
Mich.—Conditions are very good. For a time 
we were overbuilt, but population is catching 
up with the available housing, which means 
that there will be more new building before 
long. Remodeling business meanwhile is fair, 
There was not much of it during the summer- 
time, but picked up considerably with the 
coming of fall. There is a good deal of it in 
prospect and should carry us over very nicely 
until the new building starts. Taken as a 
whgle, I look for very good business condi- 
tios next year. 


L. P. Lewin, A. M. Lewin Lumber Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.—The Cincinnati dealers are well 
satisfied with the present business situation 
and outlook. There was plenty of activity last 
year, and the future looks just as good. There 
is a terminal station going in which will cre- 
ate a lot of new building, and several other 
large improvements. We have also had quite 
a lot of remodeling of old homes, and there 
seems to be an endless field for this line of 
work. 





W. H. FuLiAmM, W. H. Fullam Lumber Co., 
North Brookfield, Mass.—Business on the whole 
has been rather spotty. One week has been 
rather quiet, and then the next week we have 
been so busy we actually would not know 
whether we were “going or coming.’”’ The aver- 
age, however, has been very fair. We have no 
complaint to make regarding 1928 as a business 
year, and believe that the outlook for 1929 is 
very promising. 


C. W. RicHAaRDSON, McPhee & McGinnity Co., 
Denver, Colo., president of the Mountain States 
Lumber Dealers’ Association—The Mountain 
States are in fine shape, from a business stand- 
point, and I believe the retailers throughout 
that section have not only had a good year 
but have every reason to look forward with 
optimism. In Denver in particular, things are 
moving along nicely. 


B. C. ScHOWALTER, South Haven, Mich.— 
While building in the cities in our section of 
the State has fallen off in the last few years, 
we have had a very good resort business, 
which has kept lumber and building material 
moving out steadily. We have no reason for 
viewing the future with alarm, but to the 
contrary, face it with a good deal of optimism. 


H. R. MAHONEY, Mahoney Lumber Co., Jack- 
sonville, Fla.—We: Floridans from the Jackson- 
ville section are an optimistic lot. Florida has 
had its vicissitudes, but it’s “The State” for all 
that, and its development has only started. 
Enough said as to the prospects for the retail 
lumbermen down there. 


A. C. GauveNn, Gauen Lumber Co., Collinsville, 
1ll.—When it is considered that coal is the 
important industry in no less than thirty-five 
counties in Illinois, the importance of the 
recent agreement in the coal industry, which 
is binding for four years, is realized. The 
unsettled state of this industry has been a 
cause of depression in every other line in 
these thirty-five counties, and the prospect of 
peace and prosperity in the coal fields prom- 
ises an immense improvement in the general 
business situation. Building, and in many 
cases repairs, have as a general proposition 
been held back, but will undoubtedly now 
develop in a volume that will mean a lot to 
the retail lumber dealer. 
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Plans for Large Western Pine Operation 


‘After an extended trip of inspection to the 
timber properties acquired in Grant and Harney 
counties, Oregon, by the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Co., executives of the company returned 
to Chicago headquarters last week, The Hines 
party consisted of Edward Hines, president ; 
Ralph J. Hines, senior vice president ; William 
S, Bennet, vice president and general counsel ; 
M. L. Hudson, secretary; Edward H, Thomas, 
treasurer; F. W. Pettibone, general manager of 
souhtern operations; A. Adams, general 
trafic manager, and George C. Fleener, secre- 
tary to Mr. Hines. At Burns, Ore., the party 
was joined by F, E. Weyerhaeuser and Fritz 
Jewett, who went through the timber and the 
various operations with the Hines people. 

The timber purchased by the Hines interests 
contains 890.000,000 feet, largely pine, and is 
known as the Herrick tract, located in the 
Bear Valley unit of the Malheur national forest, 
sixty miles north of Burns, Ore. The Herrick 
interests were paid cash for the entire transac- 
tion, something rather unusual in a lumbering 
proposition of this magnitude. During the 
course of the trip the Hines party visited Bend, 
Medford, Eugene and Portland, Ore., by auto- 
mobile, rejoining the private car, on which they 
journeyed West from Chicago, at Portland, 
returning to Chicago via San Francisco, Calif. 

Plans for the new sawmill and all accessories 
at Burns, Ore., are in the hands of Peter Swan, 
construction engineer, who expects to have 
figures ready on or about Dec. 15, when the 
machinery will be purchased, and as soon as 
weather permits a construction force will be 
put on to complete the entire proposition. It 
is the intention to install the latest in improved 
machinery and devices for manufacturing, 
handling, curing and storing the lumber, It is 
the aim to make this plant the most complete 


and up-to-date western soft pine operation in 
the West. The construction plans provide for 
running the plant day and night. 

In the purchase at Burns, there is included 
a railroad 55 miles long from the sawmill to 
the timber, some 1,500,000,000 feet of what is 
generally conceded to be about the softest tex- 
ture of western white pine. The timber runs 
about four logs to the thousand feet, and ranges 
fairly uniform in size. The logging chance is 
unusually good, the land being practically de- 
void of rock and generally sloping towards the 
main line road. The timber is located on what 
might be called a sugar bowl, the bottom being 
a very rich valley and the timber gradually 
rising to higher ground on the sides of the 
bowl. The railroad is, in a sense, the key to 
one of the largest bodies of soft western pine 
in the West. Therefore, Burns is looked upon 
as one of the future great lumber centers in 
the West for this character of pine. 

The purchase includes a steel frame complete 
for a three-band mill, a concrete fuel house, a 
concrete engine room, a log pond of about 32 
acres with a capacity of about 15,000,000 feet 
of logs. The mill site, consisting of 320 acres, 
is practically level. 

In addition to the timber purchased, there is 
several billion feet more timber in what is 
classed by the government as a unit to go with 
this proposition, making it, as viewed by most 
western operators, one of the most desirable 
operations in the West; first, on account of the 
quality and the size of the timber; secondly, the 
character of the ground it grows on, making for 
cheapness in logging; third, its accessibility 
through the fact that a trunk line railroad has 
been built from the timber to the Union Pacific. 

The timber runs about 97 percent of the soft 
western pine. The common is of a peculiarly 


intergrown, red-knotted type, and when it is 
kiln-dried it can hardly be distinguished from 
the old-fashioned Michigan or Minnesota white 
pine—a very soft texture and of the same color 
as white pine. 


The intention of the Hines people is to com- 
plete the Burns sawmill at the earliest date 
possible. It is planned to carry no lumber in 
the yard but, with the erection of forty dry 
kilns, to kiln-dry everything direct from the 
sawmill and, with a modern overhead crane 
transportation system, to take everything by 
crane from the sorting shed, which will be cov- 
ered, to the dry kiln shed, also covered. It 
will take from 36 to 72 hours to kiln-dry the 
various grades and thicknesses, after which the 
lumber will again be taken by overhead crane 
from the dry kilns to the planing mill or to the 
rough sheds, the thought being to dress practi- 
cally everything as it comes from the kilns and 
then load it directly on to the cars for shipment 
or store it in the dressed shed, the lumber to 
be always under cover and not subjected to the 
elements. 

This will be one of the most up to date, and 
practically the only steel constructed sawmill in 
the West manufacturing practically exclusively 
the soft western pine. 


The Hines people have also bought a second 
mill site for about the same sized operation, 
directly opposite the present mill site, the 
thought being that as soon as the first manu- 
facturing unit gets under way a duplicate shall 
be installed. With this in view, they are now 
putting in sufficient electric power to drive the 
second unit. The construction of the second 
unit would make the Edward Hines Western 
Pine Co. about the largest operation at one 
point, in western soft pine exclusively. 


Hardwood Producers Discuss Tax Returns 


New Orteans, La., Oct. 29.—Methods to be 
used by Louisiana hardwood lumber manufac- 
turers in making reports to the supervisor of 
public accounts under the revised State sever- 
ance tax proved the principal topic of discus- 
sion at the monthly meeting of the South- 
western Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club at 
the Hotel Roosevelt here last Friday, The 
discussion hinged on what character of report 
should be made on sap gum as distinguished 
from red gum, there being a difference of 5 
cents a thousand log scale between the two. 

The subject was opened by the reading of a 
special committee report submitted by W. J. 
Stebbins, John Thistlethwaite, V. H. Sonde- 
regger, and Parrish Fuller. The commit- 
tee reported that when the State legislature 
was considering the new schedule of taxes to 
be levied the administration was induced to 
recognize the difference in sales value between 
sap and red gum, permitting a reduction of 
the tax to be levied from 12 cents on the 
latter to 7 cents on the sap. It had been 
originally proposed that sweet gum be taxed 
uniformly without distinction between the re- 
spective sales prices. 

The question was raised subsequent to the 
Passage of the act as to how the operators 
thould make their returns since the tax was 
‘ased on log measure in the woods and dif- 
‘culties were presented in working out the de- 
tails. Some of these-inquiries were made of 
the committee and the question likewise found 
its way to the supervisor of public accounts. 

he supervisor suggested that the hardwood 
manufacturers agree on some basis for 
handling the returns and submit their proposal 
for approval. 

The committee then held a meeting after 
having consulted with a number of manufac- 
turers and submitted three alternate proposals 
which, upon the approval and direction of the 





club, would be submitted to the supervisor in 
turn as alternate recommendations. These 
were, in order of presentation: That the super- 
visor should recognize the percentage of lumber 
produced in the two classes from the State 
as a whole on a yearly basis and by figuring 
the pro rata of the 7-cent and 12-cent tax on 
each fix the uniform return as 8 cents for all 
sweet gum by log scale to be paid by all hard- 
wood manufacturers; the second alternate is 
that the proportionate production of 80 per 
cent sap gum and 20 per cent red gum from 
the State as a whole be set as the basis of re- 
turn from each manufacturer and each return 
be made on sweet gum as a whole made on 
that basis; the third proposal, to be advanced 
in the event that neither of the first two were 
accepted, is that each manufacturer should 
figure back to log scale his sap and red gum 
lumber production and pay his 7 cents and 12 
cents a thousand tax on that basis indepen- 
dently of any average return. 

After extensive discussion, which was ex- 
ecutive, the meeting went on record as accept- 
ing the committee’s report and recommenda- 
tions and authorizing the committee to con- 
tinue its work, at the same time calling to its 
assistance any other manufacturers as deemed 
expedient. 

Reports on current stocks and orders on hand 


gathered by the club and announced in the 
meeting were: 


October August West 
Meeting Meeting Side Club 
Oak flooring 
CEPOOR) . «occac 7,055,000 7,156,000 7,065,000 
Oak flooring 
os : ee 3,149,000 8,998 6,485 
Oak orders ..... 5,036 4,921 3,470 
Other orders 19,952 13,885 13,155 
Logs on hand... 8,533 2,705 4,110 
Total feet lumber 94,568 86,824 75,325 
Mills reporting.. 16 16 29 


Comment on the figures and various opinions 
indicated a belief that all dry oak for the next 
thirty days has been sold. : 

Simplification of the calendar was brought 
before the meeting and Secretary Schaad was 
instructed to obtain data on the proposal to 
send to each member for attention for later 
action either recommending or disapproving 
of the change to thirteen months. 


The general tone of the meeting indicated 
confidence in the hardwood situation at present. 


Want Rehearing on State Tax 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Oct. 29.—Plans for 
fighting the corporation tax opinion of the 
State supreme court reviewed in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for Oct. 6, were outlined in spe- 
cial sessions of the Oklahoma State League of 
Building & Loan associations held in Oklahoma 
City Oct. 18, 19 and 20. 

The opinion holds that all corporations, with 
the exception of banks, trust companies and 
public utilities, must pay their taxes in the 
cities in which they conduct business. 

“Other corporations are asking for a rehear- 
ing before the court on the taxation opinions,” 
John F. Mahr, secretary, said in commenting 
on the association’s efforts to do away with the 
tax decision that, if held valid, will means pos- 
sible bankruptcy for many corporations, in- 
cluding some Oklahoma retail lumber dealers. 
“If the opinion stands it will mean that vir- 
tually all the taxes of building and loan associ- 
ations will be paid in Tulsa, Oklahoma City, 
and a few larger cities, while the small coun- 
ties suffer from the loss of the revenue.” 


This will also occur in the case of many re- 
tail lumber firms who, having home offices in 
these cities, operate large numbers of small 
yards throughout the State. 
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Major Problems Engross Attentiopt | 


of Timber, Scientific Mapping of Logging Shoy@lork 


Closer Utilization 


PorTLAND, OreE., Oct. 27.—After re-electing 
all the officers who so successfully served 
them last year, more than 600 loggers who 
were delegates to the Pacific Logging Con- 
gress, which held its nineteenth annual ses- 
sion here Oct. 24 to 27 inclusive, departed 
today. 

Seattle, Wash., was chosen as the next 
meeting place, and the twentieth birthday of 
the organization will be held in the city of 
its birth. 

Looming in importance among the sub- 
jects discussed are Diesel power as applied 
to logging machinery, closer logging of tim- 
ber and better realization through pulpwood, 
and scientific mapping showing contour of 
timber to be logged, thus allowing less 
chance for errors in laying out a logging 
show. Need for a uniform log measurement 
system, “Caterpillar” logging with various 
methods, and the human factor with regards 
to fitting the men to the jobs, also came in 
for consideration. 

The machinery show held in connection 
with the Congress was splendid. It was 
especially notable in the number of power 
shovels on display, twelve different makes 
being exhibited. 


WEDNESDAY SESSION 


After several musical numbers President 
R. W. Vinnedge of North Bend., Wash., 
called the meeting to order. Frank S. Grant, 
representing the mayor of Portland, wel- 
comed the delegates to Portland in a neat 
speech which was responded to on behalf 
of the loggers by A. W. Laird, president of 
the Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, Idaho, 
who reminded Mr. Grant that the “loggers 
represent the fighting branch of the indus- 
try, because they have to fight to win over 
the ever-threatening rise of logging costs, 
and they come, to these meetings to studv 
and better equip themselves for the battle.” 


President Vinnedge followed with the 


president’s annual address, calling attention — 


to the major problems before the congress, 
which he listed as overhead logging systems; 
log scaling and grading; fire insurance and 
protection: wood pulp; Diesel power; safety 
in the woods, and labor from the human 
factor standpoint. He urged support of the 
efforts of the forest schools of the different 
States to provide technical men for the in- 
dustry. 

The report of Secretary Archibald Whis- 
nant of Portland, Ore., was read, and ap- 
proval of his work registered by the mem- 
bership. 

After appointment of committees on nomt- 


nations and resolutions the first subject 
brought up for discussion was Log Span 
3ridges, which was presented by Russell 


Mills, of the Sauk River Lumber Co., who 
told of constructing the simple stringer type, 
the 6-stringer type, and the double deck 
type, all of which are built of logs obtained 
adjacent to the bridge sites. Discussion, 
participated in by C. O. Marston, of the 
Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., Portland, and 
others, brought out the fact that most oper- 
ators preferred these types of bridges be- 
cause of low first cost and salvage value 
of logs used where they were to be in use 
for eight years or less, but that bridges 
which are to be utilized for long periods of 
time should be of the more permanent types 
of construction. 


Recommendations on Slash Disposal 


“What Is the Most Economical and Eff- 
cient Way of Slash Disposal in Pine Opera- 
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tions?” was the subject presented by Thorn- 
ton T. Munger, director of the Pacific North- 
west Forest Experiment Station, who, after 
reciting the various methods employed in 
Pondosa pine districts of eastern Oregon 
and Washington, made the following recom- 
mendations: 


1. Absolutely avoid broadcast burning of 


pine slashings on land chiefly valuable for 
forest production; such burning is wasteful 
of the latent forest values and may indefi- 
nitely postpone getting any useful tree 
growth from the land. 

2. Conversely, avoid leaving large continu- 
ous areas of slash wholly unburned; to do 
so invites a great fire that could not be 
stopped. 

3. Devise a system of partial burning 


either on strips or in spots that will destroy 
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Re-elected President 
the minimum quantity of seedlings, saplings, 
and small trees, yet break up the masses of 
unburned slash that a fire can not spread un- 
controlled over a very large area. 


4. Install a fire prevention and fire control 
organization that will keep fires from starting 
on the operation or logged-off land and, if 
they do start, control them quickly. 


Further Mr. Munger said: 


In short, we conclude that for eastern Ore- 
gon and Washington conditions, particularly 
on the large continuous operations, the slash 
problem can be best settled by what might be 
called the “partial strip-burning plus protec- 
tion method.” 


This involves cleaning up thoroughly after 
logging all the debris on areas where fires 
would be most likely to start, and along stra- 
tegically located strips that would act as fire 
lanes from which an accidental fire could be 


i 


fought. Elsewhere the-slash would be left 
exactly as it fell. 

I want to leave this one thought with you 
—that slash disposal in pine ought to be done 
with a dual purpose in mind; namely, to lessen 
the fire hazard, and at the same time to pre. 
serve the forest growth present on the lang 
as the start of a future forest crop, all at 
the least cost which will accomplish these 
purposes. This is not at all impossible of 
accomplishment, or impracticable for the pri- 
vate owner, and more and more of the pine 
slashings are being handled in that manner 
certainly in the long run to the profit of the 
community and to the owners. 


J. H. Meister, of Shevlin-Hixon Co., Bend 
Ore., in commenting on Mr. Munger’s paper, 
said his company had strip burned for the last 
eight years; that it had had only one fire 
which covered as much as 50 acres, while 
other fires were confined to 5 or 10 acres 
each. T. B. Jackson, of the Fruit Growers 
Supply Co., said his company was strip 
burning—in strips about 100 feet wide—and 
felt it afforded good protection, and that it 
intended to continue this method. 


Application of Diesel Engine 


In taking up the subject of recent Diesel 
engine application to logging machines, Pres- 
ident Vinnedge called upon J. J. Donovan, 
of Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Belling- 
ham, Wash. Mr. Donovan said his concern 
tried the first application of this power to 
logging engines four years ago, and that 
while it worked, it was short of equalling 
steam power. He thought, however, there 
had been much development in the last 
four years and that, in the near future 
power source would be successfully applied 
to much logging machinery and locomotives, 
as it is to Diesel-driven ships of today which 
are handling tonnage profitably at rates that 
would bankrupt steam power vessels. 


A moving picture was shown of the steel 
spar skidder operated by the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., Longview, Wash., which is 
driven by a Diesel engine. Its fuel consump- 
tion is only 72 gallos of Diesel fuel oil in an 
8-hour shift, which, plus the lubricating oil 
used, brought the expense for these two items to 
slightly less than $6 a day. It is claimed the 
machine will operate successfully on a 3,500- 
foot span; that it will handle as large logs as 
steam machines of corresponding size, and 
handle them as quickly. 


A Diesel yarder operated by Eatonville 
Lumber Co. during the five months ended 
Oct. 1 averaged 96,700 feet daily at a cost 
of 62.6 cents a thousand feet. Joe Walker, 
of Cascade Timber Co., said his company is 
using its Diesel yarder to cold deck logs; 
that it is as good as steam, and that the 180 
horsepower engine develops 230 horsepower 
—enough to pull in two the 13-inch main 
line. The company’s present timber runs 
about 800 feet to the log, but occasionally 
it gets larger ones. He declared that it 
handles a 15,000-foot log without difficulty. 
He said the power is steady; operations are 
never held up for lack of steam. 

John Markham, of the Independence Log- 
ging Co., told of converting a steam yarder 
into a Diesel yarder by taking off the steam 
engine and substituting a 4 cylinder 10x13 
Atlas Imperial Diesel engine crossways of 
the engine frame. It has two speeds on 
both main drums and haulback, and is 4 
one-man machine. Its speed is 170 feet a 
minute in low gear and 430 feet in high. In 
the three months it has been operated it has 
been yarding a distance of 1,600 feet at the 
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rate of 60,000 feet daily, at a cost of 80 
cents a thousand feet of logs, as compared 
with a cost of $1.35 a thousand feet of logs 
put in by steam. “And,” Mr. Markham 
added, “it eliminated fire risk.” The cost, 
making the change from steam to Diesel, he 
said, was about $10,000. 

L. Turney, of the Western Loggers 
Machinery Co., said the Fairbanks-Morse 
Diesel was being successfully applied by his 
concern to convert steam machines to Die- 
gl-driven, which are being furnished with new 
yarding machines to make up a complete 
at R. Baker, of the Hammond-Tillimook 
Co., said: “Our Diesel shovel converted me, 
and we will soon have a Diesel yarder in 

e.” 

TM. D. Gray, of Union Lumber Co., told 
of converting a small steam yarder to a 
Diesel yarder by the application of a 110 
horsepower Atlas Imperial Diesel engine, 
for the purpose of sending long distances 
away from the railroad to cold deck logs 
and to yard off steep slopes, so the “Cater- 
pillars” could get the logs to a landing, and 
to eliminate fuel and water troubles on jobs 
of this kind and avoid fire risks. He said 
the machine had done all his company ex- 
pected of it, but that he is still undecided as 
to whether this system is preferable to buy- 
ing a complete new gasoline yarder. 

C. T. Donovan, of Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills, is a staunch defender of gasoline 
yarders. In his paper, which was read by 
Secretary Whisnant, he said a yarder of this 
type bought a year ago for cold decking 
logs had been so successful that the con- 
cern had recently purchased another machine 
of the same type, and that its cost on a spe- 
cific setting where some big logs were 
handled, averaged 65.28 cents a thousand 
feet. 


THURSDAY SESSIONS 


At the beginning of the session E. G. Eng- 
lish, of the English Logging Co., one of 
the pioneers of the congress, and a life mem- 
ber of that body, was called ‘to the platform 
and made a brief talk. 

A paper prepared by Roy F. Morse, man- 
ager of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. at Long- 
view, was, due to his unavoidable absence, 
read by Frank McDonald, of his company. 
His subject, “Log Scaling and Grading,” 
held the rapt attention of the loggers. He 
pointed out that there are forty-four log 
measuring rules on record, and that four 
tules were in effect on the Pacific coast. He 
urged the adoption of a uniform rule of log 
measurement. A committee is already work- 
ing on this problem, and he asked the se- 
rious consideration of it by the membership 
and the contribution of suggestions by it 
to the end that when a method is deter- 
mined that will be equitable to all districts 
it will be adopted. 

The Pondosa pine loggers came in for a 
Share of the time of the Congress when 
Elmer Stoddard, of the Grande Ronde Lum- 
ber Co., was appointed to preside over their 
deliberations. Chairman Stoddard called on 
Norman G. Jacobson, of the Western Forestry 
& Conservation Association, also private for- 
ester for the Shevlin-Hixon and Brooks-Scan- 
lon companies, Bend, Ore., whose subject 
was “What Size Pine Timber Shall We Log, 
and Why, and How?” The speaker pointed 
out that conditions varied in the different 
Pine districts; that no set rule would apply; 
that the cost of logging small trees was 
twice the cost of large ones; that small logs 


yield very little select, clear or shop, but a 
high percentage of Nos. 1 and 2 common, 
while large logs provided more select, clear 
and shop and less Nos. 1 and 2 common, 
hence that market prices for various grades 
had much to do with the problem. He said 
the log scale overrun is greater in small 
logs, and when this factor is taken into 
consideration at times the value per thousand 
feet log scale in the small log is greater 
than in the large. The question of whether 
logging is done with the idea of re-logging 
in thirty to forty years is still another fac- 
tor, as if this is the intention of the logger 
it is essential to leave trees 4 inches in 
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diameter in sufficient number to make an- 
other harvest possible in that time. 

C. B. Morse, United States Forest Service, 
Ogden, Utah, said the national forest policy 
is to insure a perpetual yield, hence in log- 
ging, it is always the plan to leave a stock 
of growing young trees. 

Chairman Stoddard here introduced some 
figures to show that trees left which had a 
stumpage value of $2 would, at the end of 
a 60-year period, have to be worth $120 to 
justify the practice, since the interest 
charges for such a term would amount to 
that large sum. 


Need of Mechanical Bucking and Falling 


Walter Leuthold, Deer Park Lumber Co., 
Deer Park, Wash., read a paper titled “Why 
We Need Mechanical Falling and Bucking 
in Pine Timber,” which cited there had been 
no progress in this direction although there 
had been rapid and continuous advances in 
practically every other department of logging 
and lumbering. He told of the difficulty of 
securing and keeping experienced and care- 
ful fallers, and continued: 

As a result we were getting too large a per- 
centage of breakage, a poor assortment of 
lengths and a low grade of logs. To over- 
come this we have had to put inspectors or 
scalers into the woods to watch the log saw- 
yers in an effort to see that some sort of care 
be taken in the way the timber is fallen, the 
height at which the stumps should be left, a 
close utilization of the tops and a careful 
measuring of the trees before bucking in or- 
der to get a reasonable assortment of lengths 
and a proper grading of the logs. 

As stumpage increases in value and as our 
distance of haul from the woods is lengthened, 


this question of bucking for grade is of prime 
importance. There is a lot more of expense 
heaped on the logs after they are cut and be- 
fore they are landed in the mill pond so, after 
all this trouble and expenditure, our trains 
should come down out of the hills only with 
loads of logs of as good quality as the tree 
can produce, and at the same time cut to 
lengths so that the shipping department at 
the mill will have the proper assortment to 
fill the badly mixed orders now demanded by 
the trade. In order to give the inspector of 
the sawyers proper instructions, your logging 
superintendent must confer more or less fre- 
quently with the sales department. There 
are certain items of pine lumber which com- 
mand a higher price than others and, there- 
fore, it pays well to supervise carefully the 
sawing to obtain logs that will produce the 
specified items. 

Most sawmill decks are now equipped with 
a power cut-off saw to make desired lengths 
from logs ranging from 26 feet to 40 feet or 
longer. In steam or tractor logging it is real 
economy to move the timber in these long 
lengths wherever possible. In the first place 
the sawing and bucking in the woods can be 
done for about 20 percent less than in single 
lengths due to the larger volume that can be 
cut per day by each gang; not nearly so care- 
ful supervision is necessary in the bucking 
of the tree to develop lengths because much 
of the grading and the sorting for lengths 
can be accomplished easily and with less ex- 
pense on the mill deck; and the smaller num- 
ber of sawyers necessary for cutting the same 
volume of timber requires less camp room. 

The hope I cherish is that an effective light 
power saw will be perfected which will be so 
efficient that with a crew of about three men 
it will fall and buck 40,000 to 50,000 feet a 
day. One of these men would act not only as 
inspector but also as foreman of the small 
crew, aiding in the work, more especially in 
the moving of the machine. With such an 
ideal situation the cost could be reduced to 
70 or 75 cents a thousand, a decrease of 30 
percent; and we would surely get a much 
better result by having the inspector right 
with the crew all of the time, watching con- 
inually for elimination of waste, proper grad- 
ing and the leaving of the logs in position 
for efficient logging. 


Logging With “Caterpillars” 


Logging with “Caterpillars” in Pondosa 
pine was next discussed, J. H. Meister, of 
the Shevlin-Hixon Co., stating that his ex- 
perience with several types of logging 
proved without question that “Caterpillars” 
with Athey truss wheels, operating with a 
fairlead, comprised the best and cheapest 
method of logging in pine, although, he 
added, “the old Lidgerwood is very reliable 
and easy on costs.” W. \H. Rathert, of the 
J. Neils Lumber Co., Klickitat, Wash., said 
his concern had used “Cats” with both high 
wheels and skidding pans, and that it has 
now sold all its high wheels and uses pans 
exclusively 

Moving pictures of different methods at 
different locations were shown during this 
discussion, the pictures being furnished by 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., and were explained 
by J. H. Howell, sales manager of the trac- 
tor and logging department. 

T. E. Jackson, Fruit Growers Supply Ceo., 
told of his experience with “Caterpillars” 
on very rough ground where they performed 
satisfactorily. 

Chairman Stoddard told of skidding nearly 
three million feet in double-length logs a 
mile, down a 10 to 25 percent grade at a 
cost of $3.16 a thousand feet. This was 
done with “Caterpillars.” 

E. C. McGregor, Boise Payette Lumber 
Co., told of doing “chute logging” with 
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“Cats” successfully, though he thinks “chute 
logging” is a last resort proposition. He 
used “Cats” with bummers on a 2%-mile 
haul and found them satisfactory. In a test 
of pan logging versus logging with bum- 
mers, where he had a 1%-mile haul, over 
a period of seven days, he found that his 
cost at the landing, including falling and 
bucking and every labor cost, was $6.49 a 
thousand on logs brought in by bummers 
and $5.03 for those skidded in with the pans. 

C. L. Mullen, Sugar Pine Lumber Co., 
explained that his company’s logging is in 
rough ground and that it builds as little 
railroad as possible, but yards to its landings 
at the track with skylines. Smaller gas or 
electric donkeys, or “Cats,” are used to 
reach out and bring logs to where the elec- 
tric skyline yarder can reach them. The 
company has been able to cut its cost by 
using this method. Further Mr. Mullen said: 
“If our conditions were better we would 
go to ‘Cats’ quickly, as I know of no pine 
operator who has gone to ‘Cats’ that did 
not reduce his costs.” 

Lioyd R. Crosby, of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Klamath Falls, Ore., whose sub- 
ject was “Influence of Selective Logging on 
Railroad Costs,” said he had never had the 
problem prior to this ‘year, and expressed 
the opinion that in his company’s location 
selective logging would not materially raise 
its railroad cost. He explained that the tim- 
ber it was opening up made necessary the 
construction of a main line railroad, with 
primary branches, and_ spurs. Primary 
branches are laid 3 to 5 miles apart, with 
sufficient spurs in between to get out the 
timber. “Caterpillars” will be used where 
the timber stand is insufficient to justify 
building of an adidtional spur to reach it. 

This concluded the pine loggers’ part of 
the program and Mr. Stoddard yielded the 
chair to President Vinnedge with the re- 
mark that “next year, we pine loggers want 
a full day’s time on your program.” 


An Overhead Logging Show 


“What Constitutes an Overhead Logging 
Show” was the title of a paper presented by 
D. S. Denman, of the Crown Willamette 
Paper Co., who showed his skill as a logget 
by starting out with the statement that “I 
shall not attempt categorically to define an 
overhead logging show,” and amplifying that 
statement by saying every logging setting 
is an individual problem. He said he pre- 
ferred to bring up some of the debatabie 
phases of overhead logging, and continued: 


The general use of various overhead log- 
ging systems is relatively new in the North- 
west when compared with the old reliable 
high-lead system. The original skidders and 
slacklines were pretty crude affairs when 
compared with the late developments. As 
these types have been improved more opera- 
tors have seen fit to adopt one or both, be- 
cause they are finding themselves pushing 
back into rougher topography each year where 
the intensified railroad construction that eco- 
nomical high-lead logging demands is impos- 
sible. Along with this recession of logging 
activity to higher elevations, comes a chang- 
ing density of stand and a decrease in the 
size of the timber. There is also a drift in 
some sections to overhead systems as a means 
of closer utilization of the original stand, and 
the elimination of waste. 

I am conscious of the fact that there are 
still a good many careful and efficient opera- 
tors who question whether any of our mod- 
ern overhead systems are any more efficient 
than the old reliable high-lead, considering 
first cost, added depreciation, and interest. 
Personally, I believe they both have their 
place and always will have on an operation of 
any size. I am cognizant of the merits of 
the tractor and other methods, but I don’t 
believe any of us will live to see the high- 
lead system and the various overhead systems 
fall into the discard. This last year we, on 
our own operation, have attempted to keep 
side costs. At one camp we are operating 
two tower skidders, a slack line rig, and one 
high-lead side. Accumulative costs so far this 
year indicate that the skidders and slackline 


are beating the high-lead side between 60 
cents and $1 a thousand—this, after taking 
into account the depreciation differential. I 
believe these figures can be accepted at their 
face value, since it is fair to assume that we 
have the same relative efficiency on all sides, 
and I can honestly state that we have en- 
deavored at all times to put each piece of 
equipment into the show it is best suited to. 
In fact, the overhead rigs have had much 
the rougher ground and the poor timber 
stands. So much for those who are wedded 
to the high-lead. 


Suit Method to Ground and Timber 


On the other hand, there are two general 
conditions which, when found alone or in com- 
bination, rather definitely dispose of an over- 
head installation. 

The first is big timber in any quantity. I 
know this is a point for argument, but our 
experience handling heavy old-growth fir, av- 
eraging 5 to 6 feet on the stump, with skid- 
ders or slacklines, has not been satisfactory. 
If there is any quantity of this class of tim- 
ber on the ground, you can afford to railroad 
intensely for high-lead operation. 

The second is short choppy ground that 
won’t permit skyline roads of a length that 
will balance the different phases of an over- 
head operation. In rugged country where 
slopes are long and precipitous, it is out of 
the question to railroad intensively, and it is 
equally ruinous to move donkeys over such 
ground and rig spar trees at a cost of from 
$300 to $600 each. The skidder or the slack- 
line afford the only way out. The same is 
true of any other type of topography that 
will allow the proper deflection in a span 
1400 feet or longer. 

We have been using our slackline this year 
in two settings adjacent to an old burn. In 
both cases it was necessary to set the ma- 
chine 1,000 feet from the railroad and swing 
away from it. Without it, we would have had 
to string out three donkeys and a cold-deck 
machine—the cost differential is apparent. I 
think, too, many times there is a disposition 
to keep slackline machines on the track when 
they should be moved a short distance out to 
log the ground more efficiently. This makes 
necessary a swing, but in many cases would 
eliminate a lot of the cold-decking we hear 
so much about. In stands of small timber, 
the skidder or the slackline will show, month 
in and month out, more pieces than the high- 
lead and therefore more.scale. In scattered 
timber, I believe an overhead will do better 
than the high-lead, although in most cases 
neither one is particularly qualified. I think 
we’re back to cold-decking here. 

The question is always asked, “What is the 
economic span?” You hear of spans of skid- 
ders and slacklines running up to 3,500 feet. 
I think the man who is going out anything 
like that distance is learning over again the 
same lesson we went through when the high- 
lead first came into popular favor. I grant 
there may be conditions that justify such 
spans, but I doubt their existence. As yet, 
wire rope is not built to stand up to such 
spans—operating costs increase on long 
spans and production decreases—due to 
breakdowns and lost time. The economic span 
is that at which all departments of the side 
operation are the most constantly employed 
in the normal work of production. In our 
case, where we are logging a stand of about 
45,000 to the acre. this is about 1,750 feet. 


What Length Span Costs Least? 


Carl Edlund, of the Buffelen Lumber Co., 
said: “We have no high leads. We have 
used slack line only for the last three years, 
and with good success. We carry 4,800 fect 
of skyline on the drum, and operate a 3,350- 
foot span. We have good deflection, and 
all logs are carried in the air. Our output 
is 2,125,000 feet a month, and in 1926-1927 
our logging cost, exclusive of investment, 
was slightly less than $8 a thousand. Our 
first skyline brought in 37,000,000 feet before 
it was worn out, and we get 14,000,000 to 
15,000,000 out of our receding line. We use 
roller bearing swivels on the choker ropes, 
and they save us much trouble and loss of 
rope.” 

E. H. Howard, of the Manley Moore Log- 
ging Co., said his company had learned a 
span of 1,500 to 2,000 feet was most eco- 
nomical with an overhead system, and added 





that “you can’t get too much deflection with 
a slack line machine.” 

Fred MacFarlane, of the Andron Loggin 
Co., said his company uses a steel oak 
skidder. He thought this method was fastest 
where the ground was reasonably level, but 
that a tree rigged spar was better for rough 
ground ‘logging. 

Ed Ward, of the Crescent Logging Cy 
thinks a steel spar skidder is good for a span 
up to 1,400 feet, and that it requires only 
six to eight hours to move to a new ge. 
ting, while it takes longer to move where , 
tree spar is used. He says a slack line wij} 
do all a skidder will do on any kind of 
ground, and on big timber and rough ground 
it will do more. He operates a slack line 
on setting where timber runs 30,000 feet to 
the acre and puts in 100,000 feet a day of eight 
hours. sig 

A moving picture was shown of a Willa. 
mette duplex flyer at work in the North 
Bend Lumber Co.’s operations, and Pres. 
ident Vinnedge explained the operation. 


Laying Out an Overhead Setting 


“Laying Out an Overhead Setting” was 
the subject of the paper by E. S. Young, of 
the Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co. Mr. 
Young said: 

Properly to lay out an overhead setting 
the first requisite is a fairly accurate con- 
tour map of the timbered area. Without this 
an excessive amount of engineering field work 
becomes necessary, the cost of which will 
greatly exceed the cost of a good topographic 
survey to start, while the efficiency of the 
operation as a whole would be lessened. 

It is preferable in opening up a tract of 
timber to have the engineer who will lay out 
the spurs and settings to take charge of the 
topographic survey which will give him an 
opportunity to study the timbered tract as 
a whole before any operations are started, 
Instead of calling this man, referred to above, 
a civil engineer we now designate him as a 
logging engineer, for his engineering knowl- 
edge must be applicable to logging operations 
and conditions. 

In making the topographic survey for a 
logging operation it is just as important to 
get the timber line, outline of burned areas, 
clearings, areas with scattered timber and in 
many cases even the approximate boundaries 
of different timber species as it is to get the 
topographical features. 

The methods to be used in making the topo- 
grapnic survey and map will vary according 
to the accuracy desired and the type of coun- 
try to be mapped. Elevations taken with an 
anervid barometer or altimeter in flat or roll- 
ing country are apt to be of little value and 
on the other hand the pacing of distances in 
very brushy or precipitous country is usually 
very inaccurate. However, in average coun- 
try with careful work, aneroid or altimeter 
topography taken in the summer time with 
accurate spirit level control lines every half 
mile will give a map with sufficient accuracy 
for most operations. The width of the cross 
country strips should be varied according to 
the vision obtainable between 220 and 330 
feet. A 20-foot contour interval is preferable 
in average country, this being about as close 
as a barometer can be read and relied upon. 

The picking of good settings varies with 
the method of logging to be used. With over- 
head systems of logging the question of suffi- 
cient deflection for the overhead cable or sky- 
line is of great importance. The height of 
head and tail spar tree rigging, and high 
points along the road, especially if near the 
middle of the road, and the size of turns 
which may be taken over the line must be 
considered. Over all roads on which it is 
doubtful about there being sufficient deflection 
a profile of the ground must be taken to deter- 
mine to a certainty if there is proper clear- 
ance. It can therefore be easily seen that the 
more accurate the topographic map the less 
number of doubtful roads there will be over 
which to run profile lines. The best method 
of running these lines is with hand level and 
rod, measuring the distances with a steel tape. 

The picking of tail trees is a job for the 
head rigger or side foreman, who is to 108 
the setting, accompanied by the engineer or 
an assistant who has all the exact informa- 
tion as to deflections obtainable, length of* 
roads, cutting lines etc. Very often the length 
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Sree 
of roads which can be efficiently logged will 
depend on the size, height, and kind of tail 
trees to be had as well as the deflection ob- 
tainable. The distance between tail trees will 
vary according to the density of the stand of 
timber per acre and the length of roads, the 
ideal width and distance being such as to bal- 
ance the work of the hooking crew with that 
of the rigup crew. By this we mean that 
neither crew should be held up or waiting for 
the other to finish its work. 

The choice of landings will depend often on 
the railroading possibilities and cost. In 
some places the railroad can be built but in 
one place and the logging plans must be made 
to conform to it. Level landings or straight 
track with grades of 2 to 3 percent are too 
scarce to hope for. Long logs make a some- 
what greater problem than short logs, as they 
take more room to land and are more difficult 
to load. The method to be used in loading 
must also be considered. With short logs a 
“tailor made” landing may be resorted to 
without excessive cost, but with long logs 
this is not so easily done. 

Henry N. Egan, of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, also contributed a paper on 
this subject, which, while not reproduced, 
bore out the previous speaker’s opinion that 
a topographic map was essential to the suc- 
cessful carrying out of this operation. He 
told of a map made by his company which 
reduced its problem to one that was actually 
and successfully solved on the office desk. 
Here the planning was done, the railroad, 
spurs, settings, camps and water supply be- 
ing located, and the mapping cost was less 
than 3 cents a thousand feet of timber 
logged. 

FRIDAY SESSION 


The first subject for consideration was the 
method of selecting and rigging head and 
tail trees. This was treated in a paper pre- 
pared by Alfred Nyquist, of Andron Log- 
ging Co., extracts of which follow: 

When rigging a main spar tree for a skidder 
the length of the haul and the formation of 
the ground and the pulling power of the ma- 
chine used for the yarding are all factors 
that have to be considered when selecting the 


tree. On a long haul and on broken ground, 
where the necessary deflection possibly at 
times will be hard to obtain, as high a spar 


tree as possible naturally is to be preferred 
to a shorter tree. But on a setting where 
above mentioned difficulties are not to be ex- 
pected, a tree from 160 to 180 feet tall should 
meet all requirements necessary for good sky- 
line yarding. 

Regarding the size of the tree, my opinion 
is that it should not be less than 24 inches 
in diameter where topped, and perhaps not 
less than 30 inches in diameter where the top 
guylines are hung, although I am willing to 
admit that in small second-growth timber this 
size of a spar tree might be very hard to ob- 
tain. Under such conditions smaller sizes 
will have to do, and if plates are used under- 
neath the guylines and the tree is properly 
guyed and looked after, they will no doubt 
admirably serve their purpose. The number 
of guylines used on a skidder main spar tree 
is usually the same as on an ordinary high- 
lead tree, that is, six top guys and five or six 
buckle and loading guys and one safety guy- 
line to brace the tree against the strain of 
the receding line. 

Regarding the hanging of the receding line 
block and slackline block, there is nothing 
Special to say, except that the receding block 
usually is placed from 8 to 12 feet below the 
Skidding-line block, and the slack line block 
the same distance below the receding line 
block. The rest of the blocks, such as heel 
tackle, transfer and strawline blocks usually 
are hung considerably below the loading 
blocks, so as not to interfere with the free 
Play of the loading lines. 

If we then shift attention to the tail trees 
and the rigging of them perhaps here would 
be the proper place to say a few words in 
regard to the width of the roads. From my 
rigging experience I would think an average 
width of about 150 feet between the tail 
trees is just about right. Also here, as in 
is a good 


everything else the golden mean 
rule to stick to. 

The size of the skidder, with the size of 
rigging it requires, plus the ground conditions 
are all: factors that have to be kept in mind 


when timing the work of rigging tail trees for 
a skidder. 

The average rig-up crew for a _ skidder 
should consist of a second-rigger and from 
four to five rig-up men or third-riggers. As 
for the rigging required for an ordinary tail 
tree, it seems to me that with the exception 
of the skyline-shoe and its strap, about all 
that is required is three one-inch guy lines 
of about 250 to 275 feet length each plus nec- 
essary clamps to fasten them to the stumps. 
I have found clamps more satisfactory for 
this purpose, than spikes, as they are quicker 
and handier both to put on and take off, and 
require fewer tools. 

In selecting the guy line stumps I always 
let the location of the skyline tail stump be 
the deciding factor, so that if it is, for in- 
stance, in a straight line with the tail and 
main spar and on such elevation that the 
strain of the skyline will crowd the tail tree 
forward, I usually place one guy line on each 
side of the skyline in an angle to each other 
of not more than 45 degrees and then the 
third guy line opposite the side from where 
I expected the hardest pulls and also in an 
angle of about 45 degrees to its mate. 

Again, if the skyline stump is located to 
one side or the other from the straight line 
and if in such an angle that the bight of the 
skyline will be sufficient to hold against the 
pulls from the opposite side, I usually place 
all three guy lines on one side to hold against 
the forward and side-pull of the skyline bight. 
If the skyline stump is to the side from the 
straight line, but perhaps not so much that 
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the bight of the skyline alone would be suffi- 
cient to hold against all the pulls from the 
opposite side, I depend on two guy lines 
against the bight of the skyline and one on 
the same side as the bight, or the skyline- 
shoe. 


John Southerland, of the St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co., and Fred Martin, of the 
Buckley Logging Co., followed with a brief 
discussion of this subject. 

Deflection in slack skylines was a matter 
which brought forth much discussion. There 
was virtual agreement that downhill hauls 
necessitated having greatest deflection— 
probably 15 per cent to 20 per cent from 
head block to the ground at center of span 
to the tail tree block, while the amount 
necessary gradually lessened on level 
ground, while on a steep uphill haul 6 per 
cent to 8 per cent was sufficient. A chart 
was shown by Parker Abbott, of the Ed- 
wards Wire Rope Co., with the proper and 
safe deflections worked out, so with contour 
or topographic map of his timber an opera- 
tor can successfully determine this import- 
ant factor. A copy of this chart may be 
had for the asking by writing the San Fran- 
cisco office of the Edwards Wire Rope Co. 


Report of Insurance Committee 


Maj. C. S. Cowan, of the Washington 
Forest Fire Association, reported for the 





logging insurance committee as follows: 

At the last session of the congress, a com- 
mittee was appointed which collected and as- 
sembled data dealing with the incidence of log- 
ging camp fires, damages paid by the associ- 
ated companies of the logging underwriters’ 
pool. 

It was found that approximately 90 percent 
of all damage occasioned by fire was incurred 
when the relative humidity dropped below 30 
percent. As the underwriters had inserted a 
warranty in the contracts enforcing a shut- 
down during such a period, enforced by a pen- 
alty, it was felt that the logger was eliminat- 
ing the greater portion of the fire risk without 
receiving a proportionate compensation in the 
form of reduced rates. After consideration by 
the committee of the whole, a sub-committee 
was authorized to meet with the pool in San 
Francisco. At this meeting the congress com- 
mittee presented its data, outlined its claims, 
and was successful in obtaining a reduction of. 
10 percent in rates, and obtained a promise of 
further consideration of a reduction where the 
humidity warranty is accepted. 


Means Considerable Saving to Members 

This has resulted in a considerable saving to 
the members of the congress who insure their 
timber and equipment, as well as establishing 
a most valuable liason between the pool and 
the assured. 

It is unfortunate that a dangerous fire sea- 
son resulted in heavy losses for the pool, which 
cost in excess of 128 percent to insure $100. In 
other words, for every $100 taken in, over 
$128 was paid out. This means that not only 
did the insurance companies lose money, but 
that every operator who unfortunately had a 
fire also lost money, as full value is never 
received on equipment and logs. Neither is the 
cost of fire fighting recovered, nor the loss 
caused by disorganization of the crews. 

Obviously, therefore, every possible effort 
should be made which will reduce losses and 
rates, and this effort deserves, and should re- 
ceive the full support of every member of con- 
gress. 


W. H. Gibbons, of Edward Brown & Sons, 
representing the logging underwriters’ insur- 
ance pool, was introduced, and made a brief 
talk. 


Relation of” Pulp to Logging Industry 


The subject assigned to the next speaker, J. 
J. Donovan of Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
Bellingham, Wash., was “Pulp and Its Relation 
to the Logging Industry.” Mr. Donovan said 
that the United States consumed nearly 10 mil- 
lion tons of paper annually, considerably more 
than all other countries in the world combined. 
This consumption, he said, also has increased 
very rapidly and now in terms of pulpwood 
means approximately two cords to the ton of 
paper. At the present time nearly one-half 
of the consumption of newsprint, finished 
paper, and all grades of pulp and some pulp- 
wood are being imported. Referring to a 
pamphlet issued by the Department of Com- 
merce entitled “Pulpwood Consumption and 
Wood Pulp Production,” Mr. Donovan said it 
fairly bristles with facts. He quoted from this 
source a table showing the steady increase in 
the number of cords of pulpwood consumed 
since 1899 to and including 1926, with a stead- 
ily advancing price per cord. The demand for 
domestic pulpwood, he said, would have been 
much greater but for the fact that the coun- 
try is importing about $20,000,000 worth of 
pulp and paper per month. 

Next Mr. Donovan presented a table showing 
the product and value of pulpwood used by the 
various paper making States. In this table it 
was shown that Maine led in the quantity of 
pulpwood consumed and with a price of $17.42 
was second only to Massachusetts in the aver- 
age price per cord paid for pulpwood. Massa- 
chusetts, however, was a relatively small user. 
Wisconsin ranked next to Maine in the quan- 
tity used but the price paid per cord, $12.83, 
was only slightly above that paid in California 
and Oregon where much less pulpwood was 
consumed. Washington with a price of $9.08 
received the least per cord for its wood of any 
State except Louisiana, where the price was 
$6.48 a cord, The average of all the States was 
$14.96 a cord. After presenting further fig- 
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ures on importation of pulpwood, pulp and 
paper, Mr. Donovan said: 


The question at once arises why these enor- 
mous imports of pulp and paper when it is 
possible for the three Pacific States to produce 
it? The answer is that eight years ago when 
the tariff bill was drawn the great news- 
papers, publishing houses and the political 
farmers united to strip the wood industries 
of any vestige of protection. Lumber, 
shingles, pulp, pulpwood and newsprint were 
all placed on the free list in the name of con- 
servation—a false cry. The result is depres- 
sion in these industries at home and the im- 
portation during the current year of about 
$400,000,000 worth of these products, three- 
fourths of which could have been produced at 
home, 


Paper and Pulp Industries Will Be Heard 


When the next tariff bill is drawn in 1929, 
these industries will be heard in Congress or 
know the reason why. Pulp makers will have 
an especially clear case. Newsprint will prob- 
ably remain on the free list. The great pub- 
lishers now own their paper plants in Canada. 
They no longer care much about free pulp and 
as Canada maintains a stiff duty against for- 
eign pulp, thus protecting her own market, 
she can not object to our doing likewise. 

European pulp is being dumped on our mar- 
kets at less than cost and complaints are on 
file with the Tariff Commission. The tremen- 


dous increase in demand for pulp and paper- 


products and the small share the Pacific Coast 
has in this great business call for some con- 
sideration. It is true that a considerable 
number of pulp and some combined pulp and 
paper mills have been built in these three 
States, and more particularly in Washington, 
during the last three years. Most of these 
have had special reference to using sawmill 
waste which would otherwise be used for fuel 
or go to the waste burner. We may safely say 
that within five years no spruce, hemlock or 
white fir mill waste of any value for pulp 
will go to the burner. As for fir, comprising 
more than half the total cut, the situation is 
not so clear. It is used in limited quantities 
in two or three plants having the soda 
process, but its heavy pitch content and fiber 
make-up have prevented its use. 


On the point of utilization of the various 
woods, Mr. Donovan said that this affords a 
field for the chemist to investigate with a view 
to improving existing processes. With respect 
to woods operation, he said, there may be diffi- 
culty in competing with Canada’s cheap power, 
ground wood and newsprint coming in free of 
duty, but it is practicable to supply all the 
chemical pulp, sulphite, sulphate and soda 
needed in the United States if this country ap- 
plies the same tariff as Canada has against for- 
eign pulp, and this must be done. Washington, 
he said, which has led all the States in lumber 
production and which will reach nearly 8 bil- 
lions or one-fourth the total United States pro- 
duction is now at the peak and within 5 years 
will begin to decline. Oregon, having one-third 
more virgin timber, will gain for some time. 
The largest hemlock stands, he said, grow in the 
hills and loggers are rapidly climbing those 
hills. A recent survey of an extensive logging 
operation at elevations of 1,000 to 2,000 feet in 
Skagit County showed an average of 50 cords 
of hemlock pulpwood per acre. This is real 
waste, he said. 


Should Cut Pulp Timber First 


The investigator’s idea, with which he 
agreed, is that men should be put in the woods 
in advance of logging, during the six months 
when bark peels easily, to cut, peel and yard 
with light gasoline machinery all suitable pulp 
timber. This could be loaded on cars and 
hauled out as soon as the railway is con- 
structed before logging begins or very soon 
thereafter. He referred in this connection to an 
investigation being made by the Forest Service 
which is to be carried on farther before publi- 
cation of results. Apparently, he said, about 20 


percent of the original stand as cruised remains 
in the woods and of value as saw logs or pulp- 
wood. Sometimes there is an appearance of 
waste that is misleading but he said if trained 
Forest Service investigators can find from 10,- 
000 to 20,000 feet of wood per acre left in the 


average logging operation it is time for the 
logger to sit up and take notice. 

The situation of the logger, however, is diffi- 
cult, because the stumpage owner insists on 
close logging and the mill objects to many logs 
as unfit for lumber. The pulp mill may relieve 
the situation. At present it is quite practicable, 
he said, to buy hemlock logs, make them into 
sulphite pulp and ship by water to the Atlan- 
tic Seaboard at a profit. A fair beginning has 
been made in making pulp and paper and all 
material suitable for such use whether in mill 
or woods should be used. Ultimately one-half 
of the pulp and one-third or more of the paper 
needed in the United States will be made on 
the West Coast, Mr. Donovan said, because the 
material is there, water power is there and it 
will be practicable to get freight rates that will 
permit shipment to the markets of the East and 
in this way to maintain the payroll that now 
exists and add to it. 

Mr. Donovan was followed by O. K. 
Fosse who presented the pulp manufacturers’ 
view of the subject. He said we must save 
as much of our forest material as is usable, 
and that plants located close to sources of 
supply of raw material, providing other 
necessary factors such as railroad and steam- 
ship transportation, plenty of fresh water, 
ample power, steam or electric, and that 
there was sufficient raw material to give the 
plant so located a span of life of twenty 
years. 


More Profit as Pulpwood 


The next address on the program was made 
by E. T. Allen, forester in charge of the West- 
ern Forestry & Conservation Association, whose 
subject was “Pulp and the Logging Industry 
from the Forest-Owning Point of View.” 
Briefly, it was Mr. Allen’s aim to show the re- 
lation between tree growing in the Pacific 
Northwest and the various developments: in 
wood utilization, including not only lumber 
manufacture but the use of pulp in paper mak- 
ing and the production of synthetic wood and 
other products. 


There are three ways to figure future pulp 
possibilities for the forest land owner, said 
Mr. Allen. One is the population increase 
with the same per capita of paper consump- 
tion. Another is the probable ingenuity of 
pulp engineers and researchers, developing 
new products like rayon, firtex and Masonite. 
Both the foregoing are stock ideas to which 
I can add nothing. But there is a third we 
hear little about. Is not the alleged future 
timber famine, together with the demand of 
both forest land owners and public that for- 
est land be kept productive and earning, going 
to result in the shortage of old style lumber 
being met not by going without, or by turning 
to brick, celotex and what not, but by a syn- 
thetic lumber made of wood? Who will care 
much what form of wood cellulose is used, as 
long as it keeps forest land working to the 
benefit of owner and community? 


Mr. Allen then made a rather rapid survey 
of the possibilities of production and repro- 
duction of the various species of West Coast 
woods suitable for the uses mentioned. In this 
survey he found a great deal of encouragement 
for the owners of forest land. He said: 


So we begin to see that the picture we 
have been building of our regional advantage 
in producing the country’s next saw timber, 
from our easily reproduced and fast growing 
Douglas fir and pines, is improved instead of 
discounted by our proportion of species 
hitherto considered less promising, but per- 
haps actually even more promising, because 
of their short rotation adaptability to the 
kinds of pulp the rest of the United States 
will be shortest of 25 or 30 years hence. All 
encouraging us to keep and take care of all 
our forest land, giving this promise to the 
various secondary wood-using industries, of 
which pulp manufacture is only one, and 
which ask permanence if they are to come 
here and help us through. This same picture 
we should display to our legislatures, tax 
gatherers and public, so they may do their 
part to make it a dependable one. 


Mr. Allen next discussed the matter of yield 
from the viewpoint of complete utilization 





rather than from the viewpoint of saw timber 
production. 

All yield tables that are on any basis but 
actual wood volume, he said, have arbitrary 
utilization standards, usually counting trees 
above a given diameter 4% feet from the 
ground. To be accurate, they must regarg 
differing productivity of lands, or site-classeg 
as the forester puts it. The stocking of the 
land also varies. Mixture of the shade bear. 
ing pulp species with Douglas fir or pine wil] 
produce more than either alone, for the one 
capitalizes the light supply and the others fj) 
in without dying. But the work done by for. 
esters on all species in the Pacific Northwest 
has developed a fairly good rough working 
rule; namely, that on the better classes of 
land, production of any and all will run 
around two cords, more or less, to the acre 
a year, or say 75 cords at 40 years, and at 
other ages similarly except that this is q 
rough rule and the very highest average an- 
nual productivity is usually not attained ear- 
lier than 60 years because growth does not 
begin to slow down till then. 

The speaker then said that ten cords to the 
acre is considered a good pulp cut in the east- 
ern States and to get it they go after stuff 
that takes from 90 to 200 sticks to the cord, 
being 8-foot sticks up to a 2-inch top 
diameter. About the biggest stick they get, 
he said, is 12 inches in diameter and the bulk 
averages 4 to 6 inches. One of the biggest 
paper companies on the continent, owning 
vast areas in the United States and Canada, 
reckons that with blank spaces, reforestation 
and all, its lands cruise less than four cords 
an acre today. Now go back to our roughly 
figured two cords a year production, he said, 
multiply by any age you like; discount to beat 
the band for bad luck, insufficient stocking, 
or site difference, and it still looks like we 
have a country for growing pulpwood., 

Referring to conditions in California and 
Idaho, he said that California with its ready 
white fir production and Idaho with its resi- 
dual hemlock and fir stands where white pine 
has been removed also are promising. He 
wished, however, with respect to all his calcula- 
tions to remind his hearers that alert scientific 
students are predicting that methods will be 
found of utilizing practically all of the woods 
of the country in the manufacture of good pa- 
pers and other products of wood fibre. This is 
the only development that would minimize the 
advantages of the so-called pulp species. In 
conclusion Mr. Allen urged that loggers get 
their minds on methods that do not destroy 
these future pulp possibilities for any outcome, 
but to take care of them even if doing so vio- 
lates some of the old notions about logging. 


Must Supply the Domestic Market 


Capt. John B. Woods, of Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., Longview, Wash., mentioned the 
heavy demand for pulp and paper in the 
United States to supply which much is be- 
ing imported. He said this market should 
be supplied by our own timber, and urged 
the loggers to begin studying the problem 
of taking out all the timber, utilizing the 
small trees and chunks for pulpwood inas- 
much as it would probably soon be sound 
business to log in this way for pulpwood. 

Dean Johnson, of the Pacific Spruce Cor- 
poration, Toledo, Ore., ably covered his sub- 
ject of “Fitting the Man for the Job,” tell- 
ing of the system his company employs in 
this process. Officers of the company work 
close to their foremen, and teach them to 
work with their men, thus developing the 
man’s interest in his job which increases his 
efficiency, and “the efficiency of the crew 
will positively cut your production costs.” 
Mr. Johnson said: “The average American 
workman is smart, and eager, when he ar- 
rives on the job. Your foreman must show 
him how he wants the job accomplished at 
which the man is set; the foreman must 
study the man and get him interested in his 
job and encourage efficiency by promoting 
men to better and still better positions as va- 
cancies occur. Men don’t leave jobs that in- 
terest them. So keep their interest in their 
job and you will keep an efficient crew. Es- 
tablish logging headquarters in the woods 
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that will enable men to live there with their 
families. We have done this, and find the 
men are better satisfied, stay with the com- 
pany, and are more efficient.” 

Dean George W. Peavy, school of forestry, 
Corvallis, Ore., said the great steel and elec- 
tric companies, also the Ford factories, had 
an apprentice system that furnished them 
4 regular supply of technical men trained 
in their own industry. He thought the log- 
gers should likewise encourage such a sys- 
tem, and asked the loggers to take the 
forestry school trained man on as an ap- 
prentice, moving him up to better jobs as his 
responsibility increases. 

Dean Hugo Winkenwerder, school of for- 
estry, Seattle, Wash., likewise asked for bet- 
ter co-operation from the loggers to the end 
that graduates of his school would be able 
to find their place in the industry. He said 
twenty-eight of the alumni of his school 
were members of the logging congress and 
that some of these men had very respons- 
ible positions. 

T. A. Cook, school of forestry, Missoula, 
Mont., likewise told of the culling process 
employed by that school in selecting men 
to study forestry which results in only such 
men as are adapted to that work graduat- 
ing from the course. He asked for better 
co-operation. He said: “The day is not 
far off when private forestry will be prac- 
ticed extensively and you will need these 
technically trained foresters, as the old time 
forester will not be able to solve your prob- 
lems.” 

M. J. Flyzik, director of safety, Olympia, 
Wash., told of the progress made in safety 
work. His figures- on fatalities for the last 
ten years showed that 25 per cent of the 
total were fallers, while 19 per cent were 
buckers, with rigging crews next with 10 
per cent. 

John Southerland, of the St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co., said: “If we can’t teach 
a man to be careful we fire him. We are 
not going to have him endanger other men. 
Every time a man is hurt we call the crew 
together in the dining room and discuss the 
subject thoroughly in an effort to impress 
upon the men the necessity for constant 
care.” 

Phil A. Wilson, of McCoy-Wilson (Ltd.) 
Vancouver, B. C., said his company has 
stimulated interest in safety-first measures 
by giving prizes to crews who worked with- 
out accidents for a given period of time. 

D. Miller, engineer for the Accident 
Commission of California, was introduced, 
and spoke briefly. 


Resolutions Adopted 


A long list of pertinent resolutions was 
adopted by the congress. These included 
expressions of appreciation, particularly 
mentioning President R. W. Vinnedge and 
Secretary A. Whisnant, as well as the va- 
rious members and agencies contributing to 
the success of the congress. Regional log- 
ging congresses were endorsed, vocational 
rehabilitation work recommended; the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
was invited to co-operate with the congress, 
and loggers urged to co-operate with the 
forestry schools in the territory embraced 
by the congress. Respective governments 
of States, Provinces, and nations were urged 
to provide funds to combat white pine blis- 
ter rust and beetle infestation. By resolu- 
tion the Pacific Logging Congress pledged 
its support to the National Safety Council 
of the Government, State, regional and pri- 
vate agencies in the prevention of accidents, 
and, further, that the subject of accident 
prevention be made a special feature of each 
conference. Resolutions of sympathy were 


Passed and extended to families of fifteen 
former active members of the industry; a 
tribute was paid to the Forest Products 
Laboratory, and it was further resolved that 
in the opinion of the logging congress a 


branch laboratory should be established on 
the Pacific coast. 

The business sessions of the congress were 
held on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
and on the last day, Saturday, the time was 
spent in attending the machinery show. 


THE MACHINERY SHOW 


From the standpoint of number the power 
shovels were the most notable feature of 
the show. Twelve of various makes, pow- 
ered by gasoline or Diesel engines, were 
exhibited. Diesels, because of their low op- 
erating cost, seemed to have the preference 
of the loggers, although some operators 
staunchly defend their gasoline shovels. The 
P & H model 600, a Diesel, and the Amer- 
ican Gopher, a gasoline shovel, were both 
scrutinized carefully. In addition there was 
the Industrial-Brown Hoist, Thew-Lorain, 
Speeder B-2, Osgood, General Excavator, 
Bucyrus-Erie, Marion, Link-Belt and North- 
west. 

Two locomotive cranes were shown—the 
popular Ohio steam crane, and a Clyde gas- 
oline machine. 

A new Pacific coast type Lima Shay en- 
gine was visited by many loggers. This was 
exhibited by the Hofius Steel & Equipment 
Co., of Seattle. 

The Willamette Iron Works, of Portland, 
showed a large and a small lumber carrier 





E. T. ALLEN, 


DEAN JOHNSON, 


Portland, Ore.; Toledo, Ore.; 
Discussed Reforesta- Told How Employees 
tion Possibilities Are Fitted 


of the straddle type, a tractor equipped with 
one of its drum hoists model 1020 and other 
machinery. 


The Washington Iron Works, and the 
Atlas-Lidgerwood Co. showed 6-cylinder 
Diesel yarders. 

The Fairbanks-Morse Co. had a splendid 
exhibit of Diesel, semi-Diesel, and gasoline 
engines adapted to logging needs, as well 
as railroad speeders, and other items. 


“Caterpillar” tractors, with various sup- 
plementary equipment, were a feature of the 
show. Here “Cats” were seen hooked to 
Athey Truss wheels; to Willamette logging 
wheeler; Willamette high wheels; Willa- 
mette high arch with Athey wheels; and 
with a manganese steel skidding pan. “Cats” 
were also shown equipped with double and 
single drum Willamette hoists. Four sizes 
of these tractors were shown from a 2-ton 
to a 60 cruiser. 

Two Monarch tractors, a 50 and a 75, 
were shown by the Allis Chalmers Co. 

The Linn tractor-truck for log hauling 
was on display. 

Cletrac tractors were shown equipped 
with pans and wheels. A No. 40 was ex- 


hibited equipped with a 2-speed main drum 
and one-speed haulback drum. Cletrac No. 
100, which is claimed to be the largest trac- 
tor manufactured, with 100 horsepower pull 
on the drawbar and 125-horsepower on the 
belt, was exhibited. 


The smaller booths contained displays of 
roller and _ ball-bearing equipment, oils, 
leathers and belts, tool steel products, fric- 
tion materials, and many other items neces- 
sary to the successful operation of a log- 
ging show. 

The Pyle-National booth was especially 
attractive with its complete exhibition of 
headlights, flood lights, engine wiring equip- 
ment, steam-turbo generators, and Koehler 
light plant. 

The various saw manufacturers’ products 
were on display, as were many of the wire 
ropes commonly used. 


ANNUAL BANQUET 


The annual banquet was held in the Ar- 
cadian Gardens of the Multnomah Hotel. 
The big room was filled to overflowing. 
First there was food—big juicy sirloin steaks 
and all the trimmin’s, because loggers can 
eat. They did—and how. Next there was 
music! A ladies’ orchestra, lady soloists 
and loggers joined in the chorus of the 
old favorites. The Bend (Ore.) Hoo-Hoo 
Club trio—Paul Hosmer, Bill Hostetter and 
Dutch Stover, banjo artists, were there in 
form. Lieut. Crane, of the Portland police 
department, bass soloist, was a star per- 
former. 

Then there were bathing beauties— 
dancers. “Uncle” Ed English and George 
Cornwall, organizers of the first Pacific Log- 
ging Congress, were drawn around the ban- 
quet hall in a chariot by eight bathing girls. 

Then of course there was the head table 
with its galaxy of orators. The _ silver- 
tongued president of the congress, Web Vin- 
nedge, of North Bend, Wash., opened the 
fireworks and placed Mayor Tennant, of 
Tacoma, Wash., “Lumber Capital of the 
World,” in the chair as toastmaster. 

Mayor Tennant makes a good toastmaster 
for loggers. He is young and full of pep 
and you can hear him even in a noisy place 
like the logging congress banquet. 

Those innocent loggers and manufactur- 
ers like J. P. McGoldrick, Spokane, Gerald 
Frink, Seattle, Jud White, Weed, and Bob 
Neighbor, of Portland, who so gallantly 
stepped up and danced with the bathing 
beauties didn’t know Mayor Tennant. Great 
was their surprise when the toastmaster in- 
sisted on collecting $5 and $10 fines from 
each and putting these into the Portland 
community chest. Before the evening was 
over the chest had been augmented by some 
$250. 

The crowning feature of the program was 
entitled, “The Thrall of the West,” by 
Frank Branch Riley, Portland. Mr. Riley 
is a gifted orator. His subject is one dear 
to his heart. He has told the tale of the 
West to tens of thousands in the East. And 
here in his own environment he thrilled his 
hearers whose every day life is in the midst 
of the pictures he draws. 





A woop propucts display that has attracted 
attention at Longview, Wash., for several 
days will be exhibited in Portland, Ore., at 
the Pacific International Livestock Exposi- 
tion to be held there Nov. 3 to 14, inclusive. 
A committee from Portland, having heard 
of the exhibit, visited Longview and ar- 
ranged for having the exhibit transferred. 
One of the exhibits is a cedar bedstead that 
was brought from the Atlantic coast by a 
member of the Hudson Bay Co. expedition, 
who was an ancestor of P. S. Dykeman, 
Castle Rock, Wash. It reached Monticello, 


what is now Longview, in 1848. 
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Improving Methods and Cutting Cost 


Passing of the Ox and Replacement 


New Orteans, La., Oct. 29.—Logging is the 
vanguard operation of the lumber industry and 
in this department more money is made or lost 
than in any other department, yet less thought 
and attention are given it than to manufacture 
and sales. This was one of the pertinent points 
made by Clarence Vandercook, Quitman, Miss., 
president of the Southern Logging Association, 
in his address at the opening session of the 
eighteenth annual convention at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, last Tuesday morning. (Note: A 
brief telegraphic report of this meeting ap- 
peared on page 27 of the Oct. 27 issue of the 
AMERICAN LuUMBERMAN.—Editor.) President 
Vandercook proceeded to tell the logging super- 
intendents how important their jobs are and 
the part they play in lumber manufacture, in 
the following words: 


Each man here represents some lumber 
manufacturing concern as logging superin- 
tendent, woods foreman or perhaps has some 
other title, but his job (and that is the thing 
we meet here to talk about) is to log some 
sawmill. And whether a large or small mill, 
his job should be one of some concern to him, 
as a good deal of confidence has been placed 
in him and responsibility has been placed on 
him. He generally has the last word when 
questions of methods and policy come up for 
discussion concerning his department. Now, 
in the face of this, I am wondering, first, do 
we always take our problems to the manage- 
ment for aid in arriving at a wise and busi- 
ness-like decision. Second, do we personally 
know every man -in our organization, his 
duties, ability and whether he is really needed, 
and if so is he capable and is he earning his 
pay? Third, do we study our costs each 
month, item for item and satisfy ourselves 
that each dollar spent has been necessary and 
that our company got value received? If we 
do these things, well and good. 


The management is willing and anxious to 
help in the solution of our problems and it is 
our loss if we are not in its confidence at all 
times. 


Our men appreciate, and have a right to our 
personal acquaintance, and like to think that 
individually they are an important part of the 
organization. The more responsibility each 
man can be induced to attach to his particular 
job, the less supervision he will need. The 
more carefully and intelligently we study and 
refine our costs, the more we will be able to 
reduce them or at least hold them to a mini- 
mum, Foremen and department heads are 
often inclined to work extra and often un- 
necessary men; material and supplies are 
often requisitioned when repairs could be 
made and the time of purchase deferred at 
a profit. I would not advocate requiring a 
man to use worn out tools or scrap equip- 
ment, as haywire is at best an expensive sub- 
stitute, but I would advocate impressing upon 
the man the importance of taking care of 
tools and equipment, so that they might give 
a maximum of use. 

There is no time given on our program for 
waste prevention, but thought given to the 
subject is never waste, and every man should 
know the cost of the thing he is using, 
whether a stick of dynamite, a shovel, ax, 
Saw, steam skidder or locomotive. He should 
know that he is being checked up and that 
whether he holds his job depends largely on 
how he cares for the material or tools en- 
trusted to his use. We all know that cutting 
wages is the last resort in cutting costs. I 
daresay any man here can make some cost 
reduction without cutting wages. Look things 
over when you get home and see if this is 
true. No one will check you up, but you 
should take an inventory every so often for 
your own satisfaction. You may thus avoid 
slipping. 


Following the president’s address, Secretary- 
treasurer James Boyd made his report, show- 


ing the association to be in good financial 
shape. 


How to Speed Up Logging 


D. R. Durant, of the Swift-Hunter Lumber 
Co., Atmore, Ala., next spoke on “Speeding Up 
Logging, or Getting Rid of Oxen.” Before his 
address was started three former presidents of 
the organization—R. L. Weathersby, E. H. Ste- 
vens, and Oscar Marsan—were introduced. 


It’s hard to associate pep with oxen, de- 
clared Mr. Durant, who said that speeding up 
logging was largely a matter of getting rid 
of oxen. In the olden days oxen had their 
place, he asserted, but nowadays the logging 
outfit can more easily get rid of them than 
keep them. At present logs are small as com- 
pared to uniformly large ones in bygone years, 
but the ox team goes no faster with a small 
load than with a large one, The speaker re- 
called during his logging experience com- 
plaints made by some crews that the oxen 
moved too fast, although this was previously 
not the case. 

- The use of oxen was supplanted partially 
at first with the skidder and to this was added 
the loader. This cut the cost in half. Then 
the skidders were sent out with mules and 
the old cross team eliminated. The cost be- 
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Silsbee, Tex. ; 


E. H. STEVENS, 
Picayune, Miss. ; 
Members of the Nominating Committee. 


fore the loader was introduced to displace the 
cross team averaged $7 and this was cut to 
$3, the speaker declared. 


When he came on the present job, Mr. Dur- 
ant declared, mules and oxen in equal number 
were used. Logs ran from 20 to 60 feet and 
scaled from nothing to 1000 feet. Oxen took 
as much time with 23 feet as with 300 feet. 
Improvement was effected by taking the oxen 
off the wagons and putting on mules, as well 
as sorting the logs according to load. Mr. 
Durant said he still is not rid of oxen, for 
the country he’s in is hilly, rough, and full 
of branches. The boggy ground and steep hills 
prevent the use of mules, he said. A skidder 
does well, although it costs money, but it will 
go anywhere. Costs from swamp to railroad 
were placed at from $3.50 to $5. It was 
stated that the best plan is to put the track 
as close to the swamp as possible. 

With the use of a drum and a skidder on a 
re-haul it cost a half more to get timber out 
of the swamp than from the hills, but the cost 
is still half what it would be with oxen or 
mules. 

It is always well to get rid of deadhead 
oxen right away; sell them to someone to ship 
them to New Orleans for slaughtering, said 
Mr. Durant. He said three yoke of oxen can 
handle anything they have on account of light 
timber. What with the oxen going dead and 
having to buy feed, ounching timber costs as 
much as bringing it to the railroad. He said 





With Modern M achinep 


he’d like to get rid of the oxen but can’t get 
the mules into the swamp. The use of a Fopj 
truck and a mule team is a good combination 
and in that way from 4,000 to 6,000 feet a 
day can be handled. 


Use of Tractors Successful 


J. D. Keys, of E. E. Jackson Co., Riderwood, 
Ala., was asked about the amount of tractor ex. 


pense. He said he had a tractor and it seemeg 
satisfactory. It would pull over a 60 percent 
grade. On hills where he can’t get rails in he 


uses a 35-ton tractor; has short logs of 16 feet, 
He uses the tractor to pull the wagons over the 
hill. On one-fourth to one mile haul he gets 
15,000 feet per team. He found the upkeep on 
second hand tractors excessive but had prac- 
tically none on new equipment. Generally gets 
at least as close as 50 feet. Has had no experi- 
ence in over that distance. 


D. C. GLEASON, of Electric Mills, Miss., said 
he uses his tractors in the mud. All his work 
is contract. The tractor is very successful in 
the dry season. He encounters a sandy soil, 
The tractor does not bury itself, he said. Just 
use a couple of poles and it will climb out. He 
thinks the use of tractors would be successful, 


J. D. McMAIN said he has used tractors for 
two years. Works three with a crew of 10 men 
each. He uses a 5-ton for heavy work, such as 
pulling over steep hills. He finds it uses more 
gasoline. His mechanical equipment displaces 
120 oxen, 40 horses and 40 mules. He brings 
out from 3,500,000 to 4,000,000 feet a month. 
The tractors will go anywhere the oxen and 
mules could. They will go right in and pull out 
or skid out the logs. He has short logs, 12 to 
40 feet, and averaging 125 feet to the log. His 
hauls average 500 feet but in some places he 
goes back a half-mile and has 10,000 feet to 
the acre. The equipment is kept up by an extra 
man who works on the laid-up machinery. It 
is sent to the shop when general overhauling 
is needed. The cost last month from stump to 
railroad was $2.20. He skids downhill. The 
cost is about the same as with livestock but 
much less work. He said September was a high 
month and in that period his cutting cost was 
82 cents and the hauling $1.70. His country is 
very steep and hilly. The cost to the branch 
line was set at $1 and from stump to pond 
over 40 miles was $7. 


Logging in Hollows 


E. W. Johnson next read the address of J. 
W. Webb, of the Louisiana Central Lumber 
Co., Standard, La., on logging in the hollows. 

Mr. WEBB said each man has his own prob- 
lems but his section, the Catahoula-Caldwell in 
Louisiana’ is as rough as any to be found. It 
looks like the product of an upheaval of the 
earth. It puzzled the company for awhile. The 
hills are extremely steep and rough. The hol- 
lows are narrow and irregular. The company 
couldn’t build railroads nor roadways, and in 
seeking an economical method for logging was 
attracted to “Caterpillar” tractors used by an 
affiliated western company. Experts from the 
“Caterpillar” people were sent down, inspected 
the country, and guaranteed that if their trac- 
tors couldn’t be used at a reduced cost the 
experiment would be terminated at the cost of 
the equipment company. The lumber company 
bought some tractors (60 .horsepower) and 
though it was expensive, their use was flexible 
and it seemed the only way to get the logs out. 

The total cost of operating was $28 a day, 
including the labor and $5 allowance for depre- 
ciation. He gets 115 logs daily and uses the 
tractors only where teams can’t go in. The cost 
of getting the logs out is $1.74 per 1000 feet. 
He thinks teams would cost $10 a day and then 
couldn’t get some out. He pulls the logs to the 
tops of the hills where they are decked. The 
fereman goes ahead and “locates” the tractor 
to eliminate waste of time. The method gives 
the teams a downhill pull. He saves $5 per 
1000 in logging the bottoms. His cost in the 
bottoms on cutting and hauling runs $4 to 
$4.50 per 1000. The logs run 140 feet. He feels 
that the operations so far are successful. 

Mr. Webb also reported that the tractors were 
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used for grading for spur tracks. He said his 
railroad operation was over 30 miles and costs 
ran $1.50 to $1.55. He sets up a depreciation 
cost of 65 cents a thousand on the main line. 
Spur expense on standard operation runs $1.50; 
total costs from stump to mill are $7 to $7.50. 


E. J. MurpHy asked if the investment of 10 
cents in clearing the way in swamping wouldn’t 
be worth while. Mr. Webb, answering, said he 
sent the tractors right in and had no trouble. 
Mr. Webb said a 30 horsepower tractor for 
skidding was demonstrated for him. This was 
on a 20 percent grade. It went in as high as 
from 220 to 600 feet and there was no log it 
didn’t pull. This was in dry weather. Mr. 
Webb said he had tried other equipment in 
place of the “Caterpillar,” but that they were 
too slow in getting moved around. 

c. H. BLAKE, of the Long Bell Lumber Co., 
Quitman, Miss., said his costs were practically 
the same with the Clyde, Fordson and skidder 
in a rough country, He cuts long logs, 140 to 
165 feet. 

Tells of Grading Experiences 

Mr. JOHNSON continued, speaking on grading, 
saying that he had a 60 horsepower tractor and 
a road machine. He said he cut spur track 
costs. He put a drum on the tractor and found 
it could be used all the time. In actual test 
with the road machine he averaged 300 cubic 
yards of dirt daily at 


cant hooks take them to the bridge sites or else 
a team is used. Cull logs are used. He then 
described three types of bridges built and used 
by the company. 

Answering a question, Mr. Blake said a 120- 
pound steam, 24-inch, 1%4-ton hammer is used 
on a 10x12 span. Poles are nailed down for 
guard rails. Solid floors were said to be the 
best investment and are made safe from fires 
by checking ash pans and fireboxes to prevent 
dropping live coals. 


Commends Use of Low Grades 


CLARENCE VANDERCOOK said low grades are 
good when the bridge is to be used but for 
short time only. The material must be solid. 
The 3-pile bent was found unsatisfactory com- 
pared to the 4-pile. 

Mr. BLAKE said they drive 36 feet a day with 
driver. Biggest cost is in getting ready and 
getting material there. Costs little more to 
drive another piling. Infrequently when in a 
hurry and not much timber is coming out he 
drives three piles, but mostly uses four piles. 
Uses 56- and 60-pound steel. 

R. L. WEATHERSBY, Kirby Lumber Co., Sils- 
bee, Tex., said he uses pile driver and old loco- 
motive with six men. Builds bridges a half 
mile long at cost of 75 cents a foot. Has teams 





cost of 16 cents a cu- 
bic yard against a 
former record of 200 
yards at $60.05, or 30 
cents a cubic yard. 
He figures he is now 
saving 14 cents a day. 
He blows stumps; if 
they break, the trac- 
tor pulls them out. In 
going through an old 
field, if the blade 
eatches young stumps 
they are pulled right 
out. He pulls the 5- 
foot trees out with a 
eable. Grubbing costs 
no more. He is work- 
ing on sandy soil with 
steep grades. 

Before adjourning 
the morning session 
the following com- 
mittees were named 
by President Vander- 
cook: Nominating — 7 
E. H. Stevens, R. L. : 
Weathersby, and O. Marsan; resolutions—J. D. 
McMain, A. M. Lowery, D. C. Gleason, R. W. 
May, and D. W. Pennington. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


Features of spur bridge construction were 
outlined by C. H. Blake, Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., Quitman, Miss., at the opening of the 
Tuesday afternoon session. The first consid- 
eration in erecting a bridge, the speaker said, is 
to allow a suitably large opening to care for 
rainfall. The Long Bell operations, he said, 
are in a rough territory with a difference of 
sometimes 150 feet between ridges. Soil con- 
ditions vary widely, including sand, rock, clay, 
and gumbo. Sometimes it is necessary to go 
down 8 to 10 feet for solid foundations. An 
investigation was made by the company’s bridge 
engineer some years ago and it was thought 
that choice timbers 14- to 16-inch in diameter 
and larger were needed for stringers, in order 
to move 80-ton engines and 160-ton skidders 
across them. The first elimination was the 
handling of structural timbers with oxen to 
new bridge sites, the moving cost being too 
high. The sound plan arrived at was to train 
foremen to cut non-profit timbers, such as 
gums, knotty woods, tree tops etc. Men with 


Newly elected officers 


{Topics at Southern Loggers’ Annual 
+ indicated— Bridge Building and Logging for Grades Discussed 


up and $3 for days laying. Up to man to 
penalize self 50 cents if he wanted to; solved 
that trouble. Uses own design rail car so man 
picks up no higher than waist. Puts 80 rails to 
car. Tried track machine but had difficulty be- 
cause of steep grades and curves running up to 
30 percent maximum curve. Said day’s sched- 
ule per man 4 up and 4 down, 56-pound rail, 
18 or 20 ties to rail, to make joint. He said 
working in hills makes it important to get 
plenty of ties down. On flat country fewer ties 
are needed and he gets a better average laying 
and picking up. Mules good in flat, sandy 
country, but man power best in hills and bogs. 

W. W. Goopson, Hillyer Deutsch Edwards 
(Inc.), said: Used Bell track machine; cut out 
middle section; substituted short chains for 
long; gets 5 up and 5 down; made sections 
independent. 


Points Out Profitable Market 
W. P. Gregory, Jasper County Lumber Co., 
Jasper, Tex., next spoke on the profitable field 
offered in supplying ties, poles and piling for 
the creosote plants. He told of shipments made 


including 376 cars, 40 to car, of piling and also 
14,000 sticks of rough piling. He pointed out 
that timber not fit for logs could be utilized 
for ties and if 17 cent average was secured it 
was worth while. 


One thing imperative for in- 
dustry, he declared, 








of the Southern Logging Association. 


bring materials to site. Uses four piles to the 
bent where bridge is high; uses three when low. 
Cares for up to 75-ton engine, 56-pound steel 
rail. Builds solid on mainline. 


E. W. Bryant, Tatum Lumber Co., Hatties- 
burg, Miss., asked if others ever tried using 
good timber for each bridge and then sending 
the timbers to the mill when taken up instead 
of transferring to new location. 


Mr. BLAKE said he had tried that but found 
the plan unsatisfactory for them; costs are 
about the same in each case. 


J. W. Wess, Louisiana Central Lumber Co., 
said: Uses only saw timbers and carries them 
from one location to another until they rot; 
usually last three years. Steel gang picks up. 
Cuts posts to fit. All stringers 8x14 inches, 16 
feet. Has 12 men in steel gang. Doesn’t use 
skidder. Heaviest equipment 60 tons. On one- 
bent bridges uses mud caps. 

E. H. Stevens, Goodyear Lumber Co., said: 
Cuts heavy timbers, handiest he can get; has 
team on hand; tries to get stringers to fit—no 
joints; gets timber from one spur and sends to 
another before he cleans up. 

MR. VANDERCOOK said he had experienced 
trouble in getting men when laying or taking 
up steel. Some men laid off when laying steel 
but came out to pick up. He had worked out 
a scale to pay same man $2 for days picking 


Left to right—J. F. Woods, 

Wier Lumber Co., Wiergate, Tex., president; D. R. Durant, Swift-Hunter Lumber Co., At- 

more, Ala., first vice president; A. M. Lowery, Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., Bagdad, Fla., sec- 

ond vice president; Clarence Vandercook, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Quitman, Miss., retiring presi- 
dent; and James Boyd, New Orleans, La., secretary-treasurer. 


was for the manufac- 
turers and creosoting 
plants to get together 
and establish uniform 
grading rules, so that 
it wouldn't be up 
entirely to the inspec- 
tor. Mr. Gregory said 
a man could make 
more money in ties, 
poles and piling from 
his small stuff than 
sending it to the mill 
as saw timber. 
Running comment 
then occurred. It indi- 
‘ cated that under pres- 
ent conditions those 
close to creosoting 
plants could operate 
in this field profitably. 
Those some distance 
away were cut out by 
higher freight charges. 
A. W. JOHNSON, Louisiana Central Company, 
said: Had been trying out the pole business; 
had log scalers to scale up poles to figure what 
would bring in log length; contracted cutting, 
hauling and loading at 4% cents a foot on 
short, 5% cents a foot on long poles; figured 
$15 a car for handling cars to and from main 
line; figured $6 per 1,000 for stumpage; found 
net $32.40; but all timber won’t make poles. 





Discussion on Paying Flatheads 


President Vandercook next introduced the 
subject of paying flatheads. He said he had 
trouble tallying with mill and sought a remedy 
and method of establishing an equitable day’s 
pay for the men. He tried several methods, 
which proved unsatisfactory and finally reached 
the sliding scale introduced years ago, having 
used it since with satisfactory results. 

The scale use is: On any log containing less 
than 100 feet, he pays $1 a thousand; 100 to 
134 feet, 75 cents; 135 to 149 feet, 65 cents; 
150 to 199 feet, 55 cents; 200 feet and over, 50 
cents; all hardwood, 65 cents. The total cut 
per day is calculated for each saw as an aver- 
age per thousand feet. The total footage for 
each saw each day is divided by the number of 
logs to arrive at the basis for the day. Mr. 
Vandercook found all saws work about as hard 
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as the other; all make about the same. The 
average cost is 66 cents a thousand in pine 
and 72 cents in hardwood. He said a filer is 
furnished and the men furnish their own tools, 
saws and axes. Each flathead has his own num- 
ber and these go onto the stumps so a check-up 
can be made. 

Mr. Blake explained that each spur is num- 
bered and the expectancy noted. If the logs 
credited fail to show, they check back. 


Careful Checking on Low Stumps 


Comment on getting low stumps followed, it 
being indicated that careful checking is done 
on this; men are let go who can’t cut low 
stumps. 


A. M. Lowery, Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., 
Munson, Fla., said some of his men bring in 
tree length average; 6 inches at top with a 
14- to 16-inch bottom; his section in Florida; 
cutting costs run 60 cents a thousand basis mill 
cut. 


E. J. Murpny, Marathon Lumber Co., 
Laurel, Miss., said half his timber cut is tree 
length; pays by the piece; trees run 16-inch 
stump, 56-foot length with 6-inch top; costs 
about same as Lowery. 

Mr. VANDERCOOK said he recalled some dis- 
cussion in the last convention in which a strong 
argument was advanced for a 10-foot scale; 
said he was so impressed he tried it; found so 
successful has abandoned the 8-foot pole; said 
the multiple of 10 is much easier for the men. 


W. W. Goopson, of Hillyer Deutsch Edwards 
(Inc.), Oakdale, La., next spoke on “Cheap 
Labor Does Not Mean Cheap Logs.” He as- 
serted that cheap labor can only do what it’s 
told to do; if man is paid more he generally 
does more. As an illustration he said a $6 
man on a locomotive may save the company 
corisiderable in keeping up his engine as com- 
pared to a $4 man. 

Mr. Goopson said the greatest thing in the 
woods was cutting logs; that it is possible to 
raise the sales average of the final product 
several dollars a thousand by intelligent 
thought; takes real men to.do this; takes real 
care. Suggested that mill should keep woods 
superintendent posted on lumber prices so as to 
get value logs. 

J. J. White, Wier Lumber Co., Wiergate, 
Tex., said his mill posts him each week; he gets 
52-foot log clear first, then balance according 
to the tree. When a special bill comes in it is 
already on the way or in the pond. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


President Vandercook opened the session 
with some general remarks on savings to be 
effected in the woods. These losses, he said, 
might come under cutting logs over length for 
lack of careful measurement or by cutting too 
far ahead of the loaders. He referred to the 
disposition of right-of-way logs that fre- 
quently lay until the skidder gets on the spur 
and which produce low grades because of this. 
His own experience was that in cutting No. 3 
logs in the woods they were frequently only 
swapping dollars and on cutting No. 4 logs only 
fooling selves. Of course, No. 3 lumber is 
needed, he said, and operators should log clean 
and send in the logs, but it is better to shy 
from non-profit timber. He asked if anyone 
dodged good timber in laying spurs. 

Comment from those who had contract work 
was to the effect that there was no particular 
complaint on length. It was indicated, however, 
that checking up is done thoroughly and regu- 
ly, this both in the woods and the mill. 

E. J. Murpny said on smaller cuts he had 
no trouble, but that on 65-foot logs had received 
complaints from mill; got checking done on the 
big saw, tallying the small logs from the saw 
and found source of trouble; sent these results 
to the mill and had had no complaints since. 

J. J. Wurrte said his company cuts any length 
and buys on contract from 10 to 60 feet; on 
longer than 26-foot logs makes an allowance of 
8 inches; reason for this has to make three 
cuts and allows for trim; hasn’t had complaint 
from the mill; usually checks three times a 
week behind sawyer; variation about 1 percent; 
uses 8-foot pole and has allowance marked on 
pole; if knot is in the way, goes up or back 
two feet; if butt is half bad or less, goes on; 
on testing butts, tests until sound and then 


drops back two feet; gets as low as 160 feet 
of waste in a month; has a waste man hired by 
concern his company buys from and his own 
man goes with him; cuts everything No. 3 and 
better, including red heart if it can qualify. 


PAUL DuRHAM, Southern Pine Lumber Co., 
Fastrill, Tex., said he has some trouble with 
sealing; he uses 8-foot, 2-inch, poles and nails 
strips of tin on the pole ends to keep them 
from being cut off; the scaler does this when 
he cuts the poles. Pays 65 cents on the cart 
for 20- to 36-foot logs and 75 cents for 12- to 
20-foot; does not jump over knots. 


R. L. WEATHERSBY, Kirby Lumber Co., Sils- 
bee, Tex., said: Has paid for sawing by the 
day last two years; pays $3.50 a day; supposed 
to have regular output; gets better work and 
scaling as flathead doesn’t rush the job through ; 
flathead furnishes own tools and company scales 
and furnishes saw filer; takes from 8 inches 
up on some tracts and hardwood from 14 inches 
up; gives more ‘supervision to hardwood; gets 
12-inch stump from pine and hardwood varies; 
hardwood costs 75 cents a thousand where it 
used to cost $1.20; saw foreman gets $5 a day 
and scaler gets $4 a day. 

A poll was taken and Mr. Weathersby was 
the only man paying by the day. It was sug- 
gested that paying by the day would give a bet- 
ter log in the hardwoods, bringing better lum- 
ber grades. 


GroRGE McAFEeE, Pearl River Valley Lumber 
@o., Canton, Miss., said: Had trouble lately in 
too large inventory, particularly in hardwood; 
that logging close to the skidder called for care- 
ful handling of the men to see advantage was 

















OSCAR MARSAN, J. D. KEYS, 
Jacksonville, Fla. ; Riderwood, Ala. 
Florida and Alabama Vice Presidents. 


not taken but that a well disciplined organiza- 
tion could do this. 

Oscar Marsan, Jacksonville, Fla., suggested 
sending a man ahead into the woods to girdle 
cypress trees six months in advartce of the 
saws; cut to inch of heart, preferably in win- 
ter from September on; said would dry out sap, 
eliminate worms, reduce stains and bring com- 
pliments from the mill on lumber grades; costs 
about 10 cents a tree. 


Various comments followed, chiefly on what 
steps are taken to keep logs moving and the 
mill posted on what’s coming. 


Tells of Forestry Methods 


An address on ways and means of continuing 
timber growth which was to have been deliv- 
ered by L. R. Wilcoxon, Crossett Lumber Co., 
Crossett, Ark., was next read for him by Sec- 
retary Boyd. Mr. Wilcoxon told how his or- 
ganization became interested in reforestation; 
of the studies made, a practical forester ap- 
pointed, and of a survey made on the cut-over 
lands to keep fires down ‘and make timber grow- 
ing profitable. He closed by pointing out that 
reforestation is only profitable where the co- 
operation of the loggers is secured and that 
the men in the woods are responsible for main- 
taining the lumber output from the South. 

Brief comment on fires followed the address. 








The consensus of comment was that fires are 
not damaging around the woods crew who have 
instructions to drop everything to put out a 
fire. Most damaging fires in cut-over lands 
were said to originate after logging operations 
have ceased and residents of the section “bury 
the woods” so to make way for green grass 
for their stock. 

F. Evans, inspector under the Clarke. 
McNary law, whose headquarters are in New 
Orleans, spoke briefly. 

President Vandercook spoke briefly on the 
necessity of creating public interest in prevent. 
ing burning over the woods; said he had made 
a number of talks to school children and ep. 
dorsed the general programs being carried oyt 
along these lines. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The value of safety work in lumber mill 
and camp as judged from a practical point of 
view and a sound investment in financial re- 
turns to be gained was told by H. R. Orchard, 
plant superintendent of the Marathon Lumber 
Co., Laurel, Miss., at the opening of the Wed- 
nesday afternoon session. He said that safety 
work could be worked into the day’s routine 
economically and without hampering produc- 
tion. 

Following Mr. Orchard’s talk there was a 
general discussion with experiences of others 
brought forward. Among the points advanced 
were that there were more accidents in hot 
weather on account of sweat dropping in the 
eye, meaning misjudgment; if the accident 
settlements are made between the  superin- 
tendent and the employee it will mean more 
good will than if an insurance adjuster with 
no local viewpoint in labor and public sym- 
pathy comes in; its up to foremen to set good 
examples. 

R. G. BUCHANAN, safety man of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., Lumberton, Miss., spoke 
briefly. He said get the foremen to see that 
tools are handled properly. Don’t talk statis- 
tics or about another department to men, they're 
not interested. Give a box of cigars to a crew 
that goes a certain length of time without an 
accident. 

PauL DURHAM gave an illustration in the 
building of tool racks on the outside of a 
caboose used for transporting workmen so as 


to separate the tools from the men during the 
travel time. 


Following the general discussion, the report 
of the resolutions committee was read and 
adopted by the meeting. The _ resolutions 
thanked those who had participated in the dis- 
cussions for the valuable ideas and suf- 
gestions made; thanked the officers for their 
efficient guidance of the association; and the 
Cyde «Iron Works for the beautiful badges 
supplied. 

The report of the nominating committee was 
then brought in and accepted unanimously, as 
follows: 

President—J. F. Woods, R. W. Wier Lumber 
Co., Wiergate, Tex. 

First vice president—D. R. Durant, 
Hunter Lumber Co., Atmore, Ala. 

Second vice president—A. M. Lowery, Bag- 
dad Land & Lumber Co., Bagdad, Fla. 

Secretary-treasurer—James Boyd, New Or- 
leans. 

State vice presidents: Alabama—J. D. Keys, 
E. E. Jackson Lumber Co., Riderwood; Arkan- 
sas—R. L. Davis, Southern Lumber Co., War- 
ren; Florida—Oscar Marsan, Putnam Lumber 
Co., Jacksonville; Louisiana—J. W. Webb, 
Louisiana Central Lumber Co., Standard; Okla- 
homa—E. Burnett, Choctaw Lumber Co., Bro- 
ken Bow; Mississippi—E. J. Murphy, Marathon 
Lumber Co., Laurel; Tennessee—A. M. Horton, 
Stimson Interests, Memphis; Texas—l. W. 
Pennington, Trinity County Lumber Co., Grove- 
ton; Virginia—J. M. Camp, Camp Manufactur- 
ing Co., Franklin. 


A brief appreciation from Retiring President 
Vandercook of the co-operation received, an 
appreciation from the new president, and gem 
eral remarks on membership concluded the con- 
vention. 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Nov g-9—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt 
‘Hotel, New Orleans, La. Fall trade promotion 
meeting. 

Nov. 8-9—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 
‘Suwannee Hotel, St. Petersburg, Fla. Quar- 
terly meeting. 

Nov. 9—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Hamilton Club, Chicago. Fall 
meeting. 

Nov. 9—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Hotel Schroeder, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Fall meeting. 

Nov. 9-10—West Texas Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Colorado, Tex. Annual, 

Nov. 13-15—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Semi-an- 
nual meeting. 

Nov. 14—New_ York Lumber Trade Association, 
Biltmore Hotel, New York City. Annual, 
Nov. 14-15—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, 

Ga. Annual, 

Nov. 15—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Moberly, Mo, Annual. 

Nov. 15-17—California Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco, Calit. Annual. 


Nov, 15-17—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Corvallis, Ore, Special farm building 
conference, 

Nov, 15-17—Alabama Lumber & Building Material 
Association, Florence, Ala. Annual. 


Nov. 17—East Texas Mill Managers’ Association 
and Louisiana Mill Managers’ Association, 
Orange, Tex. Consolidation meeting. 


Nov. 19—Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, 
Portland, Ore. Semiannual meeting of board 
of directors. 


Nov. 20—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Macon, Ga. 
Monthly meeting. . 


Nov. 20—Conference on Proposed Revisions in the 
American Standard Basic Provisions for Struc- 
tural Material, Congress Hotel, Chicago, 

Nov. 21—Naticnal Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion Standardization Conference, Congress Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 


Nov. 22—Consulting Committee on Lumber Stand- 
ards, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov, 22-23—Millwork Institute of California, Hotel 
Whitcomb, San Francisco, Calif, Annual, 


Nov. 26—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Mason Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Semi- 
annual, 


Nov. 26-27—Wood Industries Division, American 
aw of Mechanical Engineers, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Dec. 1—Louisiana Retail Lumber & Building Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association, Lafayette, La. 


Dec. 4—Trade Extension Executive Committee, 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago. 

Dec. 5—Trade Extension Committee (entire), Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago. 


Dec. 6—Directors, National Lumber Manufac- 


turers’ Association, Chicago, 


Dec. 7—Central Committee on Lumber Stand- 
ards, Chicago. 

Dec, 7-8—National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers, San Francisco, Calif. Pacific 
coast group meeting. 

Dec. 8—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Boston, Mass. Annual, 

Jan. 9-11, 1929—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 


Annual. 
Jan, 10, 1929—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Colum- 
bia, Ga. Annual, 


Jan. 15-17, 1929—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Municipal Auditorium, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Annual. 


Jan, 15-17, 1929—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Annual, 


Jan. 17-18, 1929—Carolina Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Charlotte, N. C. Annual. 


Jan. 18-19, 1929—Virginia Lumber & Building 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Virginian Hotel, 
Lynchburg, Va. Annual. 


Jan. 22-24, 1929—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City. Annual. 


Jan. 22-24, 1929—Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Ont. Annual. 


Jan. 24-25, 1929—West Virginia Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ Association, Wheeling, W. 
Va. Annual, 

Jan, 28-31, 1929—-Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation (Canada), Hotel Vancouver, Van- 
couver, B, C. Annual. 


Feb. 6-8, 1929—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Western Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, Annual. 


Feb. 6-8, 1929—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual, 


Feb. 13-15, 1929—Illinois Lumber & Material Deal- 
ers’ Association, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Annual, 

Feb. 13-15, 1929—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ 
Association, Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 


Feb, 19-21, 1929—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Annual. 


April 23-25, 1929—National Association of Railroad 


Tie Producers, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, 
Ark. Annual, 





Hemlock-Hardwood Fall Meet 


OsHkosH, Wis., Oct. 29—Announcement is 
made by O. T. Swan, secretary-manager of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, this city, that the regular fall 
meeting of the organization will be held on 
Nov. 9 at the Hotel Schroeder in Milwaukee. 
There will be no program of addresses, but 
interesting statistics will be available. Secre- 
tary Swan advises those contemplating attend- 
ing to make their hotel reservations at once 
because the hotels will likely be crowded by 
reason of a convention of the State teachers of 
Wisconsin to be in session during that week. 


Florida Lumber & Millwork Quarterly 


OrLANpo, Fria., Oct. 29.—A good business 
program is being prepared by Secretary J. P. 
Williams, of the Florida Lumber & Millwork 
Association, this city, for the quarterly meet- 
ing of the organization which is to be held 
Nov. 8 and 9 at the Suwanee Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg. Members of the association in the Sun- 
shine City and the Chamber of Commerce are 
preparing to entertain the visiting delegates in 
an elaborate manner, 


Wood Industries Meeting 


New York, Oct. 29.—For the second time the 
peninsula section of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers will act as hosts to the 
wood industries division national meeting, to be 
held Nov. 26 and 27 at Grand Rapids, Mich. A. 
S. Kurkjian is chairman of the committee on 
arrangements and a very promising program is 

ing arranged for executives and engineers 
who are interested in woodworking. 

_The technical program consists of three ses- 
sions. First is the wood fuel session, at which 
two papers are to be presented—on “Obtaining 
the Maximum Fuel Value From Wood Waste” 
and “Wood-Burning Furnace Design.” Four 
Papers will be presented at the second session on 
wood utilization; for example, “Engineering 
Characteristics of Plywood”; “Bending of 
Wood With Minimum Loss”; “Elastic Theory 
of Wood,” and “Markets for Tropical Woods.” 
This session gives evidence that this long estab- 
lished industry is now making excellent use of 
engineering methods of production. At the 
third session the saws and knives committee will 
Present its report, and it is certain that a num- 


ber of excellent points will be brought out 
on this vital question of reducing wood waste 
through a study of saws and knives. The sec- 
ond paper at this session will be on “Efficiency 
Methods and Standards in German Woodwork- 
ing Industries,” which is written and will be 
presented by a well-known German woodwork- 
ing engineer who is a member of the German 
government committee on economical manufac- 
turing in wood industries. The last paper to 
be presented at this session is on “Automatic 
Production of Small Wood Parts,” and it will 
be illustrated by a well taken motion picture. 


To Discuss Farm Buildings 


PorTLAND, Ore., Oct. 27—Farm buildings, 
past and future, will be the principal topic at 
the meeting of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association to be held at Corvallis, Ore., Nov. 
15, 16 and 17, under the auspices of the Oregon 
State College which is located there. One day 
will be devoted purely to routine association 
matters. Arrangements for the gathering are 
being made by Roy Brown, secretary of the 
association, which has its headquarters in Spo- 
kane, and members of the faculty of the Oregon 
State College. In connection with the program 
dealing with farm buildings, experts of the col- 
lege will tell the lumbermen of their observa- 
tions as to existing conditions, needs and pro- 
gress noted. H. M. -Rowell, of Portland, who 
is president of the Oregon Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’. Association, says he looks forward to the 
meeting as being one of ‘great importance to 
the trade as well as indirectly to the farmer 
who may be induced by the progressive and 
aggressive lumber leader to promote and im- 
prove his own condition. Col. W. B. Greeley, 
secretary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation will be among the speakers at the as- 
semblage. A banquet will be the concluding 
feature. ‘ 


Millwork Institute of California 


Los ANGELES, CALiF., Oct. 27,—Committees 
have been appointed and arrangements are in 
process of perfection for the fifth annual meet- 
ing of the Millwork Institute of California, 
which will be held on Nov. 22 and 23 on the 
roof garden of the Hotel Whitcomb in San 
Francisco. On Nov, 21 the board of direc- 
tors will meet in an important all-day session 
to pass upon details of the certification plan, 


approve the standards for “Architectural 
Woodwork,” set up a budget, and dispose of 
routine board business. The program for the 
business session will be issued later. 

As the California-Stanford football game 
will be held on Nov. 24, the day following 
the meeting, the hotels are bound to be over- 
crowded, H. T. Didesch, managing director, 
advises, and he urges the members to make 
their reservations at once. 


Southern Pine Trade Promotion Meet 


New Orteans, La., Oct. 29—Final prepara- 
tions for the fall trade promotion meeting of 
the Southern Pine Association at the Roosevelt 
Hotel, here on Nov. 8 and 9, are nearing com- 
pletion under the direction of H, C. Berckes, 
secretary-manager. Indications point to one of 
the largest gatherings in the history of the or- 
ganization with important trade problems of 
the southern lumber manufacturing industry to 
be considered. 

The meeting will be marked by a program 
which leaves all of Nov. 9 open to free dis- 
cussion by those in attendance. Meetings of 
the board of directors and committees will be 
conducted on the day previous, Nov. 8, so that 
round-table consideration can be given to all 
matters of importance. 

Subscribers to the Southern Pine Association 
End-Matched Bureau will meet for considera- 
tion of business on the night of Nov. 8. There 
also will be a dinner meeting of all subscribers 
to the Southern Pine Association the same 
evening to consider manufacturing problems. 


General Discussions to Feature 


Atianta, Ga., Oct. 29.—The program being 
arranged for the annual convention of the 
Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufac- 
turers’ Association at the Ansley Hotel here, 
Nov. 14 and 15, will not include scheduled ad- 
dresses, but a general discussion of important 
topics now affecting the millwork and lumber 
industries of the South, it is stated by C. B. 
Harman, secretary-manager. 

Aside from electing officers principal sub- 
jects will include a report of the committee 
dividing the southern district into seven 
regional groups, and if this plan is approved, as 
it is expected to be, hereafter the semiannual 
meeting will be abandoned and only the annual 
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Northern Woods 





We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 
of the following woods: — 


ASH-BASSWOOD 


BIRCH-SOFT ELM 
HARD MAPLE -OAK-SPRUCE 


Try 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 
Us “sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 
WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster- Latimer 


Lumber Co. 


MELLEN, 
WIS. 















Rotary Cut 


Northern Veneers 
and Plywood 


Members 
Maple Flooring 
Manufacturing 
Association 
FURNITURE manufacturers and factory 

buyers who insist on having high quality 
veneers shouid send us their orders. We are 
specialists in Northern Veneers. 

We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce. 
Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lat and 
Shingles, which we ship in straight cars and 
cargos or mixed with our “ Peerless Brand” 
Rock Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring. 


Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage V 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago Office: N. J. Clears Lumber Co., 1331 Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W. Critten. 516 Lumber Exchange 











Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 























17 17 
VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
1 17 
Bird Houses 


Boys Can Build 


Providing homes for birds adds interest to the 
homes of people, helps to reduce the insect popu- 
lation, gives pleasant recreation for boys, teaches 
them skill with tools in the working of wood . 
and performs a valuable social and economic 
community service. All this is promoted by the 
use of the book, “Bird Houses Boys Can Build,” 
which contains plans and instructions for build- 
ing scores of varieties of bird houses. Bound in 
heavy paper, 60 pages. Price delivered, 65 cents. 


American Lumberman, 431 Se. Dearborn St., Chicago 





























meeting held each year in Atlanta, with group 
meetings at various towns and cities regularly 
throughout the year. 

The publicity committee will report, but 
from present indications it seems unlikely the 
membership will definitely approve the pro- 
posed southern-wide advertising campaign of 
millwork products, in which event it will again 
be postponed until a later meeting. 

The new millwork catalog will be offered 
and doubtless approved that it may be pub- 
lished the early part of the coming year ,if 
possible. 


Does Excellent Work in Three Years 


ATLANTA, Ga., Oct. 29.—The anual conven- 
tion of the Building Material Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, of Atlanta, membership of which in- 
cludes most of the leading retail lumber firms 
here, will be held in January at a date later 
to be announced, it is stated by Bonnie Orr 
Deaton, secretary of the organization. 

The association is just completing the third 
year of its existence, and during these three 
years has functioned so successfully in the 
gathering of credit information for lumber 
and supply firms in Atlanta that this industry 
has succeeded in reducing its credit losses to 
the, very minimum, while this success has won 
for the association a national reputation. It 
works to some extent in co-operation with the 
Atlanta Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
which operates a similar credit bureau. 


North Central Missourians Convene 


CHILLICOTHE, Mo., Oct. 29.— The North 
Central Missouri Association held its semi- 
annual meeting here on Oct. 26. The meeting 
was preceded by a banquet served by the ladies 
of the Presbyterian Church, after which an 
informal business session was held. Notwith- 
standing the evening was rainy, twenty-five 
dealers were present and a profitable period 
was spent, 


Texas-Oklahoma Dealers Confer 


FrepericK, Oxta., Oct, 29.—An event of 
unusual interest was the Texas-Oklahoma bor- 
derline meeting here on Oct. 20. Four asso- 
ciation presidents added dignity to the occasion, 
Ed Shultz, of Chickasha, of the Southwestern 
Oklahoma association, C. W. Vaughn, Shaw- 
nee, of the Central Oklahoma association, Cliff 
G. Scruggs, of Jefferson City, of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association and John E. 


_ Hill, of Amarillo, of the Lumbermen’s Associa- 


tion of Texas. In addition, F, N. Daniels, of 
Kansas City, Kennett Hudson, of Ardmore, Roy 
Gaither, of Altus, directors in the Southwestern, 
and E. E. Woods, secretary-manager, were 
present. 

Ed Shultz, in opening the session, revi¢wed 
the history of the Southwest Oklahoma group 
and pointed out some worth while objectives 
that should be striven for. He welcomed the 
Texas dealers most cordially. 

John Hill, in making the response to the 
address of welcome, brought a message of good 
will from the Texas dealers and then delivered 
an address on “Friendship in the Lumber Busi- 
ness.” 

Cliff G. Scruggs was the next speaker. He 
told how his ideas of Oklahoma had been 
greatly altered during the week’s visit there, 
and highly commended the Oklahoma spirit. 
Mr. Scruggs told some of the history of the 
Scruggs-Guhleman Lumber Co. and the suc- 
cessful methods it had adopted. 

Clay Thompson, of the T. H. Roberts Lum- 
ber Co., Oklahoma City, talked on. contracts, 
bringing the message home to everyone present 
that regardless of the relationship one might 
hold in the employ of his firm, whether gen- 
eral manager or yard man, he had definitely 
undertaken to do certain things and the moral 
obligation to carry out that contract in good 
faith exists. 

John McConnell, of the Mansfield Lumber 
Co., Fort Smith, Ark., made one of the most 
interesting talks of the afternoon. He is very 
much awake to the changes that are taking 





place in the retail lumber industry, and he 
hurled a challenge to the retail dealers to wake 
up and meet the issues. 

The Frederick dealers, and the Frederick 
townspeople joined hands in entertaining the 
visitors. A delightful banquet was held in the 
evening followed by special music and loca] 
entertainers. 

R. S. Hathaway, of the Antrim Lumber Co, 
Lawton, was elected as the new president, and 
Roy Gaither, of William Cameron & Co, 
Waco, Texas, was chosen as treasurer. One 
hundred and thirty were in attendance, 


Philadelphia Wholesalers’ Quarterly 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 29.—Protest against 
the manufacturer and sale of 23/32-inch roofers 
was voiced here by members of the Philadel. 
phia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
at their quarterly meeting on Oct. 25. Experi- 
ences of wholesalers who have just returned 
from the South also revealed a serious short- 
age of North Carolina pine dimension with 
consequent strengthening in prices. Shortage 
in Idaho white pine was also revealed by A. J, 
Reiger, a member recently returned from 
manufacturing centers. In the absence of 
President M. G. Wright, Vice President 
Joseph M. Comegys presided. 

Robert G. Kay, head of the Kay Lumber 
Co., deplored the sale and use of 23/32-inch 
roofers on the ground that they are not only off 
standard, but their use will prove injurious 
to the lumber industry because of their in- 
ability to “stand up.” That, he said, is one 
of the factors which drives users to employ 
substitutes. 

J. A. Finley, just returned from a 2,000-mile 
tour of the mills, said: “Dimension is as 
scarce as I’ve ever seen it in the South. In 
Georgia we used to get a great deal; now 
they’ve gone to the making of boards. Little 
dimension is being cut, and the only thing 
that will keep prices of that material down 
is West Coast lumber. I’ve paid 50 cents to 
° more for dimension than I used to sell it 
or. 

Mr. Rieger, recently returned from the West, 
stated that Idaho white pine stocks are so low 
that in two or three months there will be no 
dry Idaho left in a great many items. Ship- 
ments are already running from 60 to 90 days 
late, and the rainy season is now on. That 
means there will be no more air drying un- 
til March. 

Charles F, Kreamer, also a white pine dealer, 
revealed that producers are already limiting 
Idaho C selects and better to from 1,000 to 
2,000 feet to a car of any one item in that 
grade. 

The subject of the place of the wholesaler 
came up and Ben C, Currie, at the request of 
the members, repeated the remarks he made 
at the recent hardwood convention in Mem- 
phis in which he pointed out to the manufac- 
turers that the costs of distribution must be 
met whether the producer distributes his own 
product or permits a wholesaler to do it. He 
also emphasized the better equipment and 
knowledge possessed by the wholesaler. 


Stimulating Sales Conference Topic 


AtLantA, GA., Oct. 29.—“Stimulating Sales” 
is to be the subject of the Southern Manufac- 
turers’ Sales Conference to be held at the 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel in Atlanta on Nov. 22, 
beginning at 9:30 a. m. This conference 1s 
sponsored by the Atlanta Merchants’ & Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of Georgia, Georgia Manufacturers 
Association, Southern Clay Products Associa- 
tion, Southern Furniture Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and Southern Sash, Door & Millwork 
Manufacturers’ Association, in co-operation 
with the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
Among the subjects for discussion that will 
be of particular interest to the lumber and 
wood using industries are “Market Analysis 
and Furniture Style Trends”; “Color and Sales 
Promotion”; “Style and Design as a Furniture 
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Sales Stimulant,” and New Ideas in Merchan- 
dising Lumber.” The latter subject will be dis- 
cussed by L. R. Putman, of Chicago, mer- 
chandising counselor for the Southern Pine 
Association. One of the members of the con- 
ference committee is C. B. Harman, secretary- 
treasurer of the Southern Sash, Door & Mill- 
work Manufacturers’ Association. 


Saeeaensaaeaaaant 


Central Missourians in Annual 


BoonviLLE, Mo., Oct. 29.—More than 150 
lumbermen, their wives and guests, the largest 
number in attendance at any meeting of the 
organization, were here Oct. 25 to attend the 
annual meeting of the Central Missouri Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers, which con- 
vened at the Hotel Frederick. The business 
meeting was held in the afternoon, during the 
course of which officers for the new year were 
elected as follows: 

President—R. M. Johns, H. P. Johns Lum- 
ber Co., Sedalia, Mo. 

Vice president—P. A. Cowan, Cowan Lumber 
Co., Clinton, Mo. 

Treasurer—T. J. Sturges, Sturges Lumber 
Co., Sedalia, Mo. 

Secretary—Henry Guhleman, Scruggs-Guhle- 
man Lumber Co., Jefferson City, Mo. 

Directors—Albert Eichoff, Home Lumber 
Co., Cole Camp, Mo.; H. A. Wimer, Wimer 
Lumber Co., Knob Noster, Mo.; R. M. Phillips, 
Dascomb-Daniels Lumber Co., Marshall Mo. 

The convention was called to order at 2:30 
p. m. by President B. F. Summers, of War- 





PAUL E. KENDALL, 
Kansas City, Mo.; 
Spoke on Selling 


H. GUHLEMAN, 
Jefferson City, Mo.; 
Elected Secretary 


rensburg, Mo., following which Edgar C. Nel- 
son welcomed the visitors on behalf of the 
Chamber of Commerce, response being made by 
President Summers. 

One of the principal addresses of the con- 
vention was made by Cliff G. Scruggs, presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, who spoke on “The Value of Affilia- 
tion.” This was followed by a showing of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
movie, “The Transformation.” Paul Kendall, 
advertising manager of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., Kansas City, then made a brief talk on 
selling lumber today and telling how the wide- 
awake retailer could benefit through utilizing 
the aids offered by the manufacturers. Another 
movie on “The Lumber Dealer’s Situation To- 
day” was shown, following which officers were 
elected. 

Roy A. McCoy, supervisor of the Missouri 
Building & Loan Association, told about the 
operation of such associations in Missouri and 
invited the lumbermen to co-operate for their 
mutual benefit, 

E. E. Woods, secretary of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas City, Mo., 
told about his organization and of its activities 
during the last year. 


Upon adjournment of the business meeting 
many of the dealers and their wives took 
advantage of the invitation of Harry Moore, 
of the Missouri Sand & Gravel Co., to take 
a ride up the river on one of the company’s 
sand barges. 

The annual banquet was held at 7:30 p. m. 
in the banquet room of the Hotel Frederick. 
Both home and special talent featured the ban- 
quet with song numbers and musical selections, 
those of the Woodpeckers’ Quartet vying for 
honors with the Knothole Quartet. Maj. W. S. 
MacAaron, of Boonville, was the first speaker 
of the evening, his subject, delivered in a 
humorous vein, being “What I Know About 
Lumber.” FE. A. Duensing, a member of the 
Missouri State legislature, and a director of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
talked on the “The Business Men’s Interest 
in Legislation,” pointing out some important 
measures now before the legislature and their 
probable disposition. 

The success of the meeting, the first ever 
held at Boonville, was due primarily to the 
arrangements perfected by the local lumber- 
men’s committee composed of Hubert Heyling, 
chairman, W. E. Crutchfield and E. R. Porter. 


Virginia District Meeting 

WINCHESTER, Va., Oct. 29.—More_ than 
twenty-eight representatives of dealer members 
of the Virginia Lumber & Building Supply 
Dealers’ Association met here recently at the 
George Washington Hotel, the occasion being 
a district meeting of the State organization. 
The visitors were cordially welcomed by John 
H. Rosenberger, of John W. Rosenberger & 
Co. (Inc.), who is a vice president of the 
association, and who supplemented his greeting 
with a brief statement of what the Virginia 
association meant to the membership. He then 
introduced President J. Watts Martin, of Nor- 
folk, who discussed association functions and 
told what affiliation with the association had 
meant to him and many of his dealer friends. 


Secretary M. Harris Mitchell, of Roanoke, 
was then introduced and expressed great satis- 
faction with the continued interest manifested 
by Virginia dealers in the association and its 
work. The dealers were urged to use every 
existing service of the association and to bring 
to the secretary’s attention any and all hurtful 
practices and conditions with the hope of in- 
creasing the usefulness of the association to 
them. 

Secretary Mitchell was followed by Louis 
Hector, who has been in the retail lumber busi- 
ness for three decades and who talked on “Con- 
fidence, Competition and Service,” after which 
the meeting was thrown open for a forum 
session in which nearly all present took part. 
Mr. Hector deprecated price revision practices 
unless actual changes in material prices merited 
lower prices, declaring that a sale should not 
be made on price but rather on quality and 
service. Salesmen in small communities were 
declared to be a disturbing factor rather than 
helpful, especially where they were allowed to 
determine policies, and that the managerial head 
of a concern should decide upon the line of 
action which should be religiously followed by 
the salesmen. Mr. Louis pointed out some 
observations he had made on the successful 
operation of materialmen’s clubs in the South- 
east and stressed the benefits that would accrue 
to dealers by the organization of local clubs 
in Virginia. 

An experience session then followed in which 
J. Watts Martin, of Norfolk, John H. Rosen- 
berger, of Winchester, Fred W. Kling, of Roa- 
noke, H. B. Croswell, of Norfolk, W. W. 
Berry, of Harrisonburg, and others took part. 

In closing the session President Martin re- 
lated an instance where his company had se- 
cured an order for over 100,000 feet, which 
was the result of the educational influence of 
the association on the sales policies of manu- 
facturers, and he cited this as a reason why 
the association needed those in attendance to 
help the organization function at its best, and 





YOU 


can now figure 
the cost of any 


HOUSE in 
Minutes 





Three thousand retail lumbermen are 
already doing it with utmost satisfac- 
tion and accuracy. The book shown 
above, “Automatic Building Costs,” 
by the noted authority, A. W. Holt, 
has made this possible. Automatic 


Building Costs is to the lumber 
dealer in figuring building costs what 
the world-famed “Lumberman’s Actu- 
ary” is in figuring board feet and 
prices on same. Should be on the desk 
of every lumber dealer right alongside 
his Lumberman’s Actuary. 


“Automatic Building Costs” will 
save you endless time and slow de- 
tailed figuring. It starts out with a 
simple “basic house” which you figure 
at your own prices and then all other 
houses are figured in the percentages 
of this basic house which this book 
gives you. Simple as ABC. 


Would you like to examine this book 
without cost or obligation to you? 
Just attach the coupon below* to your 
letterhead and mail today. 


bl ee en ee ee ed 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send “Automatic Building Costs” for FREE 
éxamination. After 10 days we will either mail 
you check for $15 in full payment or return 
book by parcel post insured. 


ee 


Address 


ee ee 2 


*Subject to approval by the management. 
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Rae &Gpress Pro ducts 


\ 


Longleaf Rift and Fiat 
Flooring 

Rough Shortileaf Band 
Sawn Finish 


Any width or thickness, from our 
“ROYAL” mill, 
Boards 


\ Dimension se 


PINE PLUME LUMBER © 


MONTGOMERY ALA. 





JN 
"4 


( $g N. C. PINE 


ROOFERS and 
9 2” SIZES 





Resawn 5/4 and 6/4 

MILLS AT: Kiln Dried Shed Stock 
Bestes, 5S Long Leaf and 
Beulaville, N. C. af 
Camden, S. C. Short Le 
Eastover, S. C. 
Columbia, S.C. TIMBERS and 
Holly Hill, S. C. PLANKING 

Both Rough and Dressed 








P. M. Barger Lumber Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers Y 
\ MOORESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 














Buyers of 
CHERRY 


should consult us NOW about 
their fall requirements. We're 
cutting some mighty fine stock 
that offers an attractive buying 
opportunity to the man who 
knows Cherry values. 


Write us today regarding your 
individual requirements. 


A. L. Caflisch & Son’s 
Lumber Company 
Union City, Pennsylvania 


HANS BERG, Guatemala, C. A. | 


Cable Address: Hansberg. 


Mahogany, Cedar, Lignum Vitae 


and other tropical woods 
in logs and lumber. 

















Logging Ralph C. Bryant 
Have you a problem to solve in logging, 
transportatio harvesting tan 

turpentine comnemuicalet Logging” will 

u how. An invaluable reference book 

for logging sy rintendents, timber owners, 

etc. postpaid. ‘és ft 

American Lumberman “ ey 











that they in turn needed the association to help 
increase its effectiveness in this and other 
directions. 


Canadians Want Standard Sizes 


Toronto, Ont., Oct. 29.—At a recent monthly 
meeting of the Montreal Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, the question of even 
lengths and widths in lumber was one of the 
important subjects taken up. The matter was 


. brought up in the form of a letter from J. L. 


Bourbonniere, secretary of the Montreal Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, requesting the 
appointment of three members of the wholesale 
association to act on a joint committee of whole- 
salers and retailers to discuss this matter thor- 
oughly and make joint representations to the 
manufacturers through the Canadian Lumber- 
men’s Association. It was pointed out that, as 
the manufacturers produced joist lumber ac- 


Lumbermen’s 


Hold “Paint Trouble” Session 


ToLepo, Ou10, Oct. 29.—On Saturday evening, 
Qct. 27, the Toledo Lumbermen’s Club held 
a “paint trouble” meeting in the rooms of the 
Chamber of Commerce, to which all contractors, 
builders, paint manufacturers and their sales- 
men, architects and lumbermen were invited. 
Otto Hartwig, paint specialist, Don Critchfield, 
field representative, and R. T. Titus, wood 
technologist, of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, addressed the group of 150 men 
present, and by the aid of photographs and 
lantern slides explained and illustrated the 
causes of the paint troubles that have been so 
prevalent in this city and the remedies for them. 
Each speaker handled his message in a diplo- 
matic manner and everyone of those present 
felt well repaid for the time involved. The 
lumbermen’s club plans to follow this up with 
a summary of causes and remedies to be mailed 
to the full list of persons invited. 

Following the meeting, a light lunch was 
served and members of the Toledo Lumber- 
men’s Club feel that it has done a real service 
for the building industry in Toledo and at 
the same time increased considerably its good 
will with the building trades. 


Mock Trial for Buffalo Dealers 


BurFraLo, N. Y., Oct. 30.—The largest at- 
tended meeting of the Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change in many months was held at the Hotel 
Statler on Oct. 26, about sixty members being 
present. They had been officially summoned 
to appear by subpoenas sent out by Secretary- 
treasurer John S. Tyler, attendance being de- 
manded at the mock trial of Harry L. Abbott, 
former president of the exchange, against 
whom charges had been preferred by his as- 
sociate in the exchange, Harry Roblin. 

Prelithinary to the trial, the weekly luncheon 
was served and as soon as the luncheon was 
over, the diners went to the next room which 
had been prepared as a court room. 

Judge George L. Hager mounted the bench. 
He said that the seriousness of the charges 
was such that the usual type of jury was not 
provided, but all the audience would be jurors. 
The interests of the defendant Abbott were 
looked after by District Attorney Guy L. 
Moore, who was assisted by F. Chase Taylor. 
The prosecution was represented by Chief City 
Court Judge George W. Woltz. 

A trumped-up charge against the defendant 
Abbott was made to the effect that he had 
represented that he was a novice at the game 
of golf, thereby obtaining a handcap of twenty- 
five strokes in a tournament which enabled him 
to win certain prizes and to obtain publicity 
for himself. 

District Attorney Moore sought to win sym- 
pathy for his client by speaking of him as “this 
poor boy,” and he objected to the charges, ask- 
ing that the case be thrown out of court. 


it 
cording to their own specifications, which were 
far from being uniform, retailers were often 
called upon to resaw the lumber in order to ae. 
commodate their customers. By way of illustra. 
tion, a customer might ask for 2x10x11, and jf 
the manufacturers of lumber supplied 12-, 14. 
16- or even 10-foot stock, retailers could force 
the customer to absorb the loss and to take 
stock lengths. It was also stated that there 
should be standard widths, after dressing, for 
form lumber, roofing and scantling, the Jeng: 
being standardized as follows: 8, 10, 12, 14 and 
16 feet. 

In the discussion which followed, it was 
pointed out that there were certain difficulties 
from the manufacturing point of view which 
were hard to overcome. A committee, consist. 
ing of L. G. Gravel, W. B. Blair and O. Page 
was appointed, to co-operate with the retail com: 
inittee, which is composed of A. McLaurin, A, 
E, Fortin and J. L. Bourbonniere, 


Club Activities 


Judge Woltz moved an amendment, that the 
defendant be convicted on general principles, 

Harry Roblin was the first witness and was 
put through a sharp cross examination by Mr. 
Moore. F, Chase Taylor, the associate coun- 
sel, brought out his brief case, which contained 
a telephone directory and several old maga- 
zines, and asked Mr. Roblin some questions, to 
which he received unsatisfactory answers. He 
asserted that Mr. Roblin was not mentally re- 
sponsible and on this ground asked that the 
case be thrown out. 

The witnesses who followed were Oliver J. 
Veling, Gerard Zimmermann, Clark W. Hurd, 
Ganson Depew and Lawrence Hurd. Their 
testimony, as well as the questions asked by 
District Attorney Moore kept the entire jury 
in an uproar of laughter. 

After all the testimony was in, District At- 
torney Moore moved that if his client was to 
be convicted, a plea of insanity be entertained 
by the court, and that “this poor boy” be al- 
lowed to go free. 

The case was given to the jury, who voted 
unanimously that the defendant be discharged 
on account of insanity. 


Giving Lumber a Good Voice 


SPOKANE, WasH., Oct. 27—To make the 
voice of the lumber industry articulate is the 
purpose of a class in public speaking which has 
been started by the Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club un- 
der the direction of Charles E. Baten. It has 
been found that frequently there has been a de- 
mand for someone to represent the club at a 
public gathering, and that all those capable of 
doing so creditably, or at all, have been unable 
to be present on that particular occasion. 

This lack of trained speakers has been a 
handicap to the club and to the lumber indus- 
try. This new department of the Hoo-Hoo Club 
is intended to overcome this handicap in large 
measure. Mr. Baten is a speaker of ability him- 


self, and a man who has a splendid record in . 


Spokane by his success in imparting his knowl- 
edge and skill to others. 


District Meeting Is Held 


(Continued from Page 61) 


by a talk by Findley Torrence, Xenia, Ohio, 
secretary of the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, who spoke on district orgami- 
zation and the good that may be accomplished 
by these small group meetings. Present also 
as a guest was J. E. Fraser, secretary of the 
California Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 
The total attendance numbered 35, and included 
lumbermen and guests from Jackson, Grand 
Rapids, Lansing, Detroit and Kalamazoo. 








Too OFTEN a railway grade crossing is the 
meeting place of head lights and light heads. 
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Our Load — 


The Mary Ross took on a load 
Of boards one autumn day, 

And in her creaking hold they stored 
A heap of pine away. 

And loud the Mary Ross complained 
In every plank and knee, 

And argued this, and that maintained, 
About the same as me. 


They loaded up that schooner’s deck, 
The deck from rail to rail, 

And Mary talked about a wreck 
In every yard and sail. 

But kicking didn’t do no good; 
At five they slipped to sea; 

And so she done the best she could, 
About the same as me. 


Then, one day out, there come a blow, 
From east, south, west and north, 

And up above, and down below, 
And elsewhere and so forth; 

And all that saved that ancient craft, 
As plain as plain could be, 

Was that there lumber fore and aft, 
About the same as me. 


About the same I mean like this: 
I’ve got a burden, too, 

And lots of deviltry I miss 
I’ve got so much to do. 

And lots of men will enter in 
To Heaven, you will see, 

Who didn’t have the time to sin, 
About the same as me. 


We See b’ the Papers 

Vote as you please, but please vote. 

Be sure you’re right, then go and vote. 

Well, in Chicago the election is all over but 
the shooting. 

Thank goodness we’re too smart to hire an 
office boy this way. 

The stay-at-home vote wouldn’t be so bad if 
that was where it was. 

Now is the time for all good men to come 
to the aid of their country. 

The only wrong thing about a dirigible is 
that everything has to be right. 

This will be Tuesday night's bedtime story: 
“I concede my opponent’s election.” 

An optimist is a newspaper reporter who asks 
a moving-picture star what she thinks. 

We trust that the radio stations will have 
yellers on hand to do our yelling for us. 

Election day promises to be fair. Even the 
weatherman is making election promises. 

Election nearly over, baseball out of the way 
—well, maybe now we shall get something done. 

Of all the things that look better than they 
sound, first prize certainly goes to the : talkie 
actor. 

If you don’t know how to vote, two good 
fellows to ask are your conscience and your 
common sense. 

There is only one worse thing than a woman 
who always changes her mind, and that is a 
man who never does. 

Thanks to the radio, now father won't have 
to sit around the city hall until midnight to 
get the returns, darn the luck. 

American piano manufacturers buy $500,000 
worth of ivory every year. And think how 
much the baseball magnates buy. 

King George has just bought his fifth car 
in 20 years, but we know a lot of fellows who 
think they can afford one every other spring. 

They say the Cubs are going to give $200,000 
and Heathcote, Webb and McGuire for Rogers 


* nature he gets into trouble. 





Hornsby. 
who keeps talking about his golf that we’ll om 
for $11 and throw in an office boy. 


A southern governor has designated Nov. 12 
as Armistice Day, apparently because Nov. 11 
this year falls on Sunday, the most appropri- 
ate day of the week. 


Six States will vote on $330,000,000 worth 
of bonds election day. We don’t know who 
wrote that song “Blest Be the Bonds,” but we 
bet he wasn’t a taxpayer. 


Between Trains 


Harrispurc, Pa.—Over at Lancaster a wait- 
ress let loose an electric fan on our neck and, 
rough as it is, it couldn’t combat successfully 
this sudden electrical refrigeration. So we ar- 
rived at the State capitol accompanied by a 
cold. We have always believed that an electric 
fan is a device of the devil, anyway. When- 
ever man attempts to imitate or improve upon 
We have fallen 
into icy rivers on a couple of occasions when 
we were following the drive and come through 
with hardly a sniffle. Up in the woods we run 
around bareheaded or worse without develop- 
ing epizootic; but let someone turn a fan 
loose on us and the imitation wind can blow 
up a lot of trouble. 

But a cold at least shows you who are your 
friends. After it got out that we were ma- 
rooned with coryza, several fellows called up 
and offered remedies, or, rather, the usual rem- 
edy, which, being a law- abiding citizen, we, of 
course, declined. At least we like to think that 
was the reason. The real reason, probably, was 
because we knew that, with an inflamed mem- 
brane, about the worst thing a man can do is 
to stimulate his circulation. 

And speaking of coryza, we wish people 
called it that, instead of “just a cold.” It 
would cut down the pneumonia statistics quite 
considerably. A man with “just a cold” goes 
around blowing his germs in the faces of other 
people, whereas, if he called it coryza, he would 
probably go home and to bed, where he be- 
longs. And, as for the child with a cold, if 
we quarantined him a little, we wouldn’t have 
to be quarantined for more serious diseases so 
much. However, we wish to report that the 
cold is much better now, and we now may be 
safely approached—except by people wanting 
to borrow money who didn’t save theirs when 
they had it, and persons wishing to play bridge, 
and ladies offering us lemon pie. 


The Richest Men 


I never see our little place 
When I come home at night, 

The garden with its flowering vase, 
The windows with their light, 

That I don’t want to get right down 
And thank the Lord again 

That I’m, of all the men in town, 
One of the richest men. 


I never see our little square 
Of grass beyond the gate, 
And back of that the cottage where | 
The little children wait, 
(Whatever fortune may afford 
To others, more or less), 
That I don’t want to thank the Lord 
For all that we possess. 


And when I see a city fiat, 

Or pass a big hotel, 

I’m glad we’re not as poor as that, 
But have a place to dwell. 

We may seem poorer than the mouse 
That people talk about, 

But we are richer with a house 
Than anyone without. 


We have a fellow here in the office © 














Note the size and quality of these Arizona 
White Pine Logs 


SELECTS 
Arizona White Pine 


High Altitude—Soft Texture 
White In Color 


1x4” to 20” Wide 
Random Lengths 


C Better 
D Selects 
3rd Clear 
Moulding Grade 


20 MODERN KILNS 
Standard Lumber Mills 


STANDARD, ARIZONA 


KILN 
DRIED 


This big plant has been recently re- 
modeled in every respect. It has a 
capacity of 50 million feet yearly and 
draws its timber supply from the Great 
Sitgreaves Forest under Government 
regulation where a perpetual supply of 
timber is available—all Arizona White 
Pine. 


Southwest Lumber 


sales Corporation 
431 Occidental Life Building 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


W.G. Remhew, Director of Sales 


Cady Laryber ¢ Stendsed Lennber Mille, Tne 
ut Ariz. Stendard Ariz, 
Annual Capacity 300 Million feet 
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properly controlled. 


No mechanical device has yet been 
vised to automatically dry lumber. 


erating hand valves. 


with hand _ valves.” 
Direct-Set Recording Regulators and 


and night. 


the senses can detect them. 


Regulators. 
can help you. 


Let us show you how 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 

CANADIAN PLANT 

TYCOS BUILDING 
TORONTO 


IN GREAT GRITAIN 





Taylor Instrument Companies 


t 


Recording 
Regulator 


EMPERATURE and hu- 
midity affect your prof- 
its. Kilns cannot give good 
results unless these two fac- 
tors in their operation are 


de- 
It 


remains for the kiln operator to furnish 
the “brains” to lay out proper drying 
schedules. Regardless of his intentions, 
however, he cannot accurately maintain 
ideal drying conditions by manually op- 


Eliminate the costly practice of ‘fussing 
Install TYCOS 


get 


the advantage of your operator’s hand on 
the steam valves every minute of the day 
This instrument can do it 
with more accuracy and dependability 
because it acts to compensate for changes 
in temperature and humidity even before 


Make your kilns a better investment. 
Other mills are receiving dividends from 
their TYCOS Direct-Set Recording 


we 


MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 


SHORT & MASON, LTD., LONDON 































































The Ready Reference 
Inventory Book 


7 “Shows up” scattered piles. Pre- 


vents Over-Buying. 


{ Assembles different classes of 


lumber on correct page. Saves 
Valuable Time. 


{ Each page has large index. 
to handle in cold weather. 


9 Plenty of space to list all “tems 
carried in stock. 
POSTPAID PRICES 


1 Copy Ready Reference In- 
ventory Book coos ae 


4 Copies Ready Reference In- 
ventory Book 


10 Copies Ready Reference In- 
ventory Book secccecee SOO 


For Sale By 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Easy 


PevTrarydl 
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Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—American Panel & 
Veneer Corporation succeeded by R. C. Clark 
Veneer Co. ‘ 

CALIFORNIA. Morgan Hill—Tilden Lumber & 
Mill Co, sold to Chicago Lumber Co, and will be 
nes under name of Morgan Hill Lumber 
Yo. 

Redwood City—E. W. Magruder lumber yard 
must be moved to another location within three 
months, being now located in a zone prohibiting 
business buildings. 


COLORADO, Deer Trail—H. W. Leonard suc- 
ceeded by V. E. Ferguson. 

GEORGIA. Dalton—Acme Lumber & Supply Co. 
succeeded by W. H. Lumpkin and R, B. Cannon. 

Thomasville—Turner Box & Lumber Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has leased the remilling and plan- 
ing mill plant of W. E. Beverly and will manu- 
facture boxes and crates. 

KENTUCKY. Mt, Sterling—A. C. Bishop and 
A. J. Wyatt purchased interest of Guy Sandefur 
in Mt. Sterling Lumber Co. 

MONTANA, Molt—Goldsburg Lumber & Hard- 
ware Co. succeeded by Slavens Lumber & Mercan- 
tile Co. 

NEW JERSEY. Swedesboro—Margaret W. Law- 
rence sold out to Arthur A. Hunter. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Pineville—E. E. Howie 
Lumber Co., which recently went into bankruptcy, 
has been bought by the McGuinn Lumber Co., of 
Charlotte. The name of the reorganized Pineville 
business will be the McGuinn Lumber & Supply 
Co., F. R. Ashley in charge. 

OHIO, Alliance—L. Stroup’s Sons Lumber Co.. 
recently purchased by the Sheetz Lumber Co., of 
Youngstown, has been incorporated as the Stroup 


Lumber Co. under Ohio laws, with capital of 
$50,000. 
OKLAHOMA. Holdenville—Stock of local yard 


of the Sun Lumber Co, has been purchased by the 
other four Holdenville yards, Spurrier, Chesnutt, 
Tulsa Rig & Reel and E. S. Billington, and the 
manager, Glen O. Morris moves to the Okmulgee 
yard of the Sun Lumber Co. 


OREGON. Enterprise—East Oregon Lumber Co. 
sold to Oregon White Pine Lumber Co. 


TENNESSEE. Nashville—Wayne Lumber & 
Mfg. Co., of Detroit, Mich., has acquired the East 
Nashville plant of the John Ransome Lumber Co. 

Chattanooga—Tom McCallie, jr., and associates 
reported to have purchased the box manufacturing 
plant of the Chattanooga Mfg. Co. 


TEXAS. Alpine—Howell Lumber Co, sold to 
Storey & Whiteside. 
VERMONT. Enosburg Falls—W. B. Ladd suc- 


ceeded by Harry B. Jones; implements, lumber, 
building supplies, etc. 

VIRGINIA, Pulaski—Safety Fireproofing Cor- 
poration, of New York, has acquired the Cheves 
Lumber Co.’s hardwood flooring plant in Pulaski, 
and will form a new corporation known as Fire- 
proof Wood Products Corporation, with capital of 
$1,000,000; will manufacture arco-ized, waterproof 
hardwood flooring. The mill will be enlarged to 
turn out 50,000 feet per 24-hour day. New plant 
will be erected later. 


WASHINGTON. Onalaska—Carlisle Lumber Co, 
has sold its general store to the J. C. Penney Co. 

Seattle—House Bros. Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Snyder Lumber Co. 

Spokane—lInterstate Lumber & Supply Co., lum- 
ber yard and building materials, has been suc- 
ceeded by Richards-Goettel Lumber Co. 

Tacoma — Lindstrom-Handforth Lumber Co. 
changing name to Seattle Export Lumber Co. and 
moving principal place of business to Seattle. 

Tilton—R. A. Benson has sold his sawmill to 
Lemon Blankenship, 


WISCONSIN. Kaukauna—Union Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Schoettler Lumber & Fuel Co. 


Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA, Bakersfield—Harvey Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

Los Angeles—Alert Lumber Co., incorporated. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—Faney Pack (Inc.), 
chartered under laws of Delaware to engage in 
the manufacture of crates, boxes and chests. Capi- 
talization consists of $75,000 and 2,500 shares com- 
mon stock. 

FLORIDA. Boynton—aAustin Supply Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000; lumber and building ma- 
terials; address Frank S. Austin, of Austin Bros., 
in similar business. 

Coleman—Bigham Turpentine Co., incorporated; 
capital, $40,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Rockford Wrecking & Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; 5812 S. Ashland Ave. 

LOUISIANA, Morgan City—Bass-Harless Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

Patterson—Joys & Laws Timber Co., incorpo- 
rated, 

MASSACHUSETTS. Winchester—Johnson-Collins 
Co., incorporated; 250 shares, no par value; will 
do business in Boston; address Clark W, Collins, 
Winchester. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Blance—Grand Blane Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

MISSOURI. Republic—O’Neal Lumber & Coal 
Co., incorporated; $27,000; retail lumber, timber 
and timber products; to operate mills. 

NEW JERSEY. Bridgeton—Geo. Maier & Bro., 
incorporated; 5,000 shares, no par value; address 
60 N. Laurel St.; old concern, 











Homestead—Naumann-Bove Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $20,000; retail. 

NEW YORK. New York, Manhattan—Pacoras 
Lumber & Pulp Exporting Corporation, incorpo- 
rated; capital 1,000 shares, $100 par value, and 
6,000 shares, common, no par value; address Ture 
N. Eliason. Pennsylvania Hotel. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Fletcher—Central Lumber 
Mills, incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Goldsboro—-Enterprise Lumber Co., incorporated: 
capital, $100,000. : 

OHIO. Alliance—Stroup Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $50,000. 

OREGON. Portland—Oregon White Cedar Co, 
incorporated; capital, $1,000. , 

Portland—M. & M. Woodworking Co, increasing 
capital from $400,000 to $800,000. 

WASHINGTON, Hoquiam—Polson Logging Co, 
increasing capital to $3,800,000. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

ONTARIO. Fort William—Bell Lumber (Go, 
(Ltd.), granted charter with capital of $40,909: 
wholesale and retail lumber. . 


New Ventures 


Tuscaloosa—J. T. Bell has started 


incor- 


ALABAMA, 
a sawmill, 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Coast Lumber 
Co, has engaged in business on the corner of 
Boardman and Brannon streets. 

San Francisco—Golden Gate Hardwood Floor Co, 
has engaged in business at 737 Lisbon St., under 
management of William Ludwig. 

Wilmington—Rossman Bros. Lumber Co. has 
purchased a site for a new lumber yard on Bay- 
view avenue, between C and D street. 


COLORADO. Grand Junction—Winterburn & 
Lmeten Construction Co. has started a planing 
mill, 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Fred E. Andrews has 
started a wholesale and commission lumber busi- 
ness at 7040 N. Ashland Ave. 


IOWA, Cornell—Cornell Elevator & Lumber Co, 
recently began a retail lumber business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Oxford—Phillip J. Toomer Lum- 
ber Co, has begun a planing mill business. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—P, C. Lee has started 
a commission lumber business at 604 City Bank 
Bldg. 

MONTANA. Conrad—Oil Field Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business. 

Williams—Farmers Supply Yard recently began 
a retail lumber business, 

OKLAHOMA. Altus—C, D. Shamburger Lum- 
ber Co., of Wichita Falls, Texas, will erect a 
building here for a branch business, 

OREGON. Portland—James M. Johnson, for 
many years in the lumber business with various 
organizations here, has opened an office in the 
Lumbermen’s Building, where he is acting as 
manufacturers’ agent for wholesale forest products. 

TENNESSEE, Camden—A, E. Merchantson Mfg. 
Co. recently began manufacture of shuttle blocks. 

TEXAS. Big Spring—Faw Lumber Co. opening 
a retail yard; H. S. Faw, manager. 

Dalhart—Galbraith-Foxworth Lumber Co. open- 
ing yard on Rock Island Ave, between Third and 
Fourth streets. 

Sweetwater—Curtis and Westbrook, proprietors 
of the Pioneer Planing Mill, are building a lumber 
shed and office and will conduct a retail lumber 
business under name of Curtis Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Thorp—O. & N. Lumber Co. has 
started a department store and lumber business. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA, Gadsden—Southern Mfg. Co, re- 
building sawmill recently destroyed by fire with 
loss of about $25,000. 

Montgomery—Producers’ Wood Preserving Co. has 
acquired a site and is erecting a $50,000 addition 
to creosoting plant, 

ARKANSAS. Cotter—F. C. Wiseman, former 
superintendent of Wallace Pencil Co. which oper- 
ated a cedar pencil factory here, reports that he 
will build another plant here if he can contract 
for enough cedar timber to keep it in operation. 

CALIFORNIA. Lomita—Southern Door & Mill- 
work (Inc.) is about to begin building a sash and 
door mill to cost $4,500 on the old Salt Lake Road 
between Weston and Walnut streets. 


FLORIDA. East Palatka—Farmers Mfg. Co. 
plans investing several thousand dollars improving 
and enlarging plants of Boax Barrel Co., leased 
recently, located at Bunnell, Elkton, Hastings, 
Yelvington, Palatka and East Palatka. 

Fort Lauderdale—Tropical Veneer & Package 
Co. has begun erection of first unit of box and 
crate plant, and will invest about $50,000 in plant 
and equipment in the next few months. Later 
plans erecting additional unit for manufacture of 
household furniture. ‘ 

Olustee—J. Ray Arnold Lumber Co., remodeling 
and enlarging mill near here for development 0 
40,000 acre tract of timber recently acquired. 

GEORGIA. Thomasville—Paul J. McCollom_ is 
rebuilding planing mill recently destroyed by fire 
with loss of about $15,000. 

INDIANA. Evansville—A. Robineau Co, erect- 
ing factory for manufacture of outdoor furniture. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Embry Box Co, build- 
ing addition to plant to cost about $35,000, to be 
used in crate manufacture. 


(Concluded on page 93) 
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Proper Way to Describe Furniture 


The Federal Trade Commission has ordered 
96 furniture manufacturing companies, all but 
one of which are situated in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., to use the word “veneered” to describe 
for sale furniture made with broad or flat 
parts of mahogany or walnut veneered on 
other different woods. 

The furniture companies affected by the 
order are: 

Berkey & Gay Furniture Co., Stow & Davis 
Furniture Co., Gunn Furniture Co., John Wid- 
dicomb Co., Luce Furniture Co. and others, 
Century Furniture Co., Grand Rapids Fancy 
Furniture Co., Valley City Desk Co., Foote- 
Reynolds Co., Pritchett-Powers Co., Johnson 
Furniture Co. and others, Grand Rapids Chair 
Co. Hekman Furniture Co., Wagemaker Co., 
Robert W. Irwin Co., Standardized Furniture 
Co, H. E. Shaw Furniture Co., Widdicomb 
Furniture Co., Imperial Furniture Co., Wil- 
liams-Kimp Furniture Co., Paalman Furniture 
Co., Cabinet Shops Furniture Studios (Inc.), 
Macey Co., Grand Rapids Furniture Co., all 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., and Showers Bros. 
Co., of Bloomington, Ind. 

While different companies in this list manu- 
facture different kinds of furniture they were 
all found by the commission to practice more 
or less the same misrepresentation. 

It has been the practice of the respondents 
to sell furniture as. mahogany or walnut in 
cases where the walnut or mahogany consisted 
of a thin veneer over other different wood or 
woods. It was not disclosed that the furniture 
was veneered, 

The commission found that the failure to 
make known the fact that the furniture was ve; 
neered had the tendency to deceive the public 
into believing the furniture was solid walnut 
or mahogany. 

Commissioner Humphrey dissented from that 
part of the order that requires respondents to 
use the word “veneered,” because, in his opin- 
ion, the commission could tell respondents what 
not to do, but could not issue an affirmative 
order telling them what they should do. In 
his judgment, if the respondents could use some 
other word or words to truthfully designate 
their product they have the right to do so. 

A conference of retail furniture dealers was 
held under the auspices of the commission late 
in 1925 at which were adopted rules of what 
were considered fair and proper ways to de- 
scribe furniture to the public. While a large 
number of manufacturers have since announced 
their willingness to abide by these rules, those 
against whom the order is issued, the commis- 
sion states, have not recognized or subscribed 
to them. 


Woodgate Pine Rust Infection 


A quarantine prohibiting the interstate move- 
ment of Scotch pine and certain other hard 
pines from nine counties of northern New 
York on account of Woodgate rust is an- 
nounced by the Department of Agriculture, ef- 
fective Nov. 1. Two heavily infected sections 
are known, one just southwest of the Adiron- 
dack Mountains and the other in the extreme 
northeastern part of the State. The disease is 
less generally distributed in other parts of the 
regulated area. All hard pines appear to show 
a certain amount of susceptibility to Woodgate 
Tust infection, but several important species 
(including red and pitch pines) have not yet 
been proved able to support the fungus long 
enough to harbor and disseminate the disease, 
and for that reason are omitted from the list of 
restricted species at this time. 

Scotch pine, the species attacked with partic- 
ular virulence, is a tree of great value to the 
northeastern States, where it has proved suc- 
cessful when planted in blowing sand. The 
danger from Woodgate rust, however, lies less 
in the menace to that species than in the dan- 


comprise these units. 
this plant will be placed with American manu- 


ger of its spreading to other regions and prov- 


ing highly injurious to the extensive hard pine 
stands of the southern and western States. 


Shipping Board Sells Two Ships 


Sale of the steamships Havilah and Haynie 
for $25,000 cash each to the Hammond Lumber 
Co., of San Francisco, was approved by the 
Shipping Board on Oct. 30, The contract of 
sale will specify that after one voyage to the 
Far East the vessels shall be scrapped. 


To Plan High Pressure Steam Plant 


CincinnaTI, Onto, Oct. 29.—One of the 
most efficient steam plants in the world is to 
be constructed at the Lockland works of the 
Philip Carey Co., manufacturer of asbestos 
and magnesia high pressure steam pipe insula- 
tion, cork-insulated shingles, etc. The new 
equipment will consist of a boiler and power 
plant designed for 1,800 pounds steam pressure, 





the highest steam pressure ever used in the 


United States, according to the Combustion 
Engineering Corporation, of New York, which 
will furnish the high pressure steam generat- 
ing equipment. Integral economizers, water- 
cooled furnace walls, air preheaters, super- 
heaters and pulverized fuel equipment will 
All the equipment for 


facturers, except the main engines which will 
be furnished by A. Borsig, of Berlin, Germany. 
The main generating units will consist of two 
5,000-horsepower vertical triple expansion, di- 
rect connected engines, operating with 1,400 
pounds pressure at the throttle, at a tempera- 


»ture of 800 degrees Fahrenheit, and exhausting 


against 60 pounds back pressure above the at- 
mosphere. To each engine will be direct con- 
nected a 3-phase alternator. W. E. S. Dyer, 
consulting engineer, of Philadelphia, Pa., will 
design and have charge of the construction 
of the new work. 


Boston Credit Bureau Reorganized 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 31—The Lumber Credit 
& Research Bureau (Inc.) of Boston, organized 
two years ago by lumber retailers in the metro- 
politan district to codrdinate credit activities 
and conserve mutual interests, has been reor- 
ganized to operate on a somewhat more eco- 
nomical and efficient basis. The offices in the 
Transit Building have been given up and new 
and less expensive quarters taken in the Kendal 
Square Building, Cambridge. There is to be 
no paid secretary hereafter, and the credit de- 
tails are to be looked after by a field worker 
who will see that members are kept informed 
regarding the credit status of retail lumber 
buyers. 

he following officers have been elected to 
direct the affairs of the Bureau for the ensuing 
year: President, Daniel A. Lucey, Curtis & 
Pope Lumber Co., Boston; vice president, Gran- 
ville B. Fuller, G. Fuller & Son Lumber Co., 
Brighton; treasurer, Siegfried Hirsch, B. L. 
Tim-Manson Co., East Boston; secretary, Rob- 
ert Kelley, Arlington Lumber & Coal Co., Arl- 
ington; directors, George Todd, William Curtis’ 
Sons Co., Roxbury; George E. Briggs, Lexing- 
ton Lumber Co., Lexington, and U. M. Carlton, 
Dix Lumber Co., North Cambridge. 

The new president of the bureau, Daniel A. 
Lucey, is one of the best known men in the 
Boston lumber market. He was in the whole- 
sale trade for several years, then in 1910 he 
joined the retail lumber division of the Pope & 
Cottle Co., Chelsea. In 1913, Mr. Lucey be- 
came affiliated with the Albany Street yard of 
the Curtis & Pope Lumber Co., and just ten 
years later, with George Cobb, he took over the 
entire business. Since then Mr. Lucey has 
served as treasurer of the company. 








HUDSON 
OAK > 
FLOORING 


The sales of this 
flooring have more 
than doubled in the 
past five years. This 
is no accident. Hud- 
son Oak Flooring has 
more than usual mer- 
it and its rapidly 
growing sales prove 
it. Sell our flooring 
and grow with us. 
Prices on request. 


Hudson Hardwood 
Flooring Co. 


Sales Office: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Plants at Memphis, Tenn. and 
Vicksburg, Miss. 








Caddo River 


Lumber Company 
R. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MANUFACTURER 


Yellow Pine 


aa Oak Lumber 


Softest, Close Grain Arkansas Pine 
Grades Uniformly Good, Manufacture Perfect 


We Solicit 
Your Patronage 





Rosboro, ‘Ark. 
Glenwood, Ark. 
Mauldin, Ark. 




















FRANK PAYNE | 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 
JACKSON, Miss. 
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Manufacturers 
Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 
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Hardwoods 
Plain and Quartered 


O Uniform Color, Soft Texture 


Poplar, Ash, Chestnut 
Hickory and Walnut 


TIMBERS — PLANKING 








MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


The 


Mowbray &Robinson 


Lumber Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 







































Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING |} 


Made fror. Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Perkins Building, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Plant: 
Newberry, Mich. 





























Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


‘Kear’ Hardwoods 


Kentucky and 
West Virginia 
White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago, IIL, 1518 Fisher Bldg. 
Providence, R. 1., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., 528 Maccabees Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash., 4432 White Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 324 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


























North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 
Kin Died, W . CASING, 
aight Gane BASE AND 
Capacity, 230,000 feet MOULDINGS 
ae Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA, 
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News Notes from Amelti 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Oct. 27.—Receipts at San Pedro for the 
week ended Oct. 24 were only eighteen cargoes, 
totaling 17,105,000 feet. The previous week’s 
receipts were heavy, twenty-six cargoes, total- 
ing 31,371,000 feet. The unsold lumber on 
the public docks increased 1,000,000 feet, now 
totaling 16,182,000 feet. There are still thirty- 
two California cargo carriers tied up, and five 
are operating offshore. It is likely additional 
boats will soon be tied up or diverted else- 
where. Prices remain practically unchanged. 

Trade in hardwoods is very active, with oak 
and quartered sap gum strong. These two 
items have advanced $10 or more. 

Owing to curtailment by the mills, prices 
on white and sugar pine are firm, and it is 
very difficult to get shipments of common 
grades, even though demand is limited and 
buying tends to be more in mixed than in 
straight cars. 

Announcement has been made of dissolu- 
tion of the Gaynor-Masters Lumber Co., effec- 
tive Nov. 1. Paul Masters, who has been in 
charge of the southern California end of the 
business, will remain in Los Angeles as local 
representative of the mills for which the 
Gaynor-Masters company has previously been 
selling, and C. W. Hubbard, who has also 
been with the company, will assist him. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Oct. 27.—The importance to the lumber in- 
dustry of using treated wood pipe for the re- 
placements of the present city gravity system, 
and for the new Lake Kapowsin system now 
being planned, was discussed at the regular 
meeting of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club 
yesterday. The attendance at the meeting was 
small, as many of the manufacturers and tim- 
ber owners were still in Portland for the 
Pacific’ Logging Congress. The treated pipe 
for city water system received a severe set- 
back two years ago, when some cresol treated 
staves were installed near the city chlorinat- 
ing plant, and the resulting taste in the water 
came in for severe condemnation. Since that 
time the city officials have refused to con- 
sider treated wood when installing new pipe. 
Cc. W. Zimmerman, representing the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association trade exten- 
sion bureau, gave a talk on his investigations 
into the question. He declared wood pipe 
when properly treated gives no taste to the 
water for any length of time, and is 50 per- 
cent cheaper than, and last nearly as long as, 
steel or concrete. A motion by J. G. Dickson 
to the effect that every member of the club 
use his best efforts to educate the public to 
the value of wood pipe, was adopted. Maj. 
Everett G. Griggs stressed the importance to 
the industry of using home products for civic 
improvements, and John G. Heinz, chief engi- 
neer for the American Wood Pipe Co., declared 
the value of the Tacoma installation to be far 
in excess of the mere profit on the work when 
considered as advertising for wood pipe 
throughout the country. 

Lumber exports to the Orient from Tacoma 
showed a marked increase during September. 
More than 16,500,000 feet was shipped to the 
Far East during the month, more than double 
the August shipments. The total lumber 
shipments from the port during September 
were 86,254,492 board feet, as compared to 
50,000,000 feet during August. ° 

Cargo shipments of lumber over the Tacoma 
docks during the last week: From the Shaffer, 
McCormick, Baker and Milwaukee docks and 
Portacoma piers, 3,695,000 feet, Puget Sound 
Lumber Co., 600,000 feet, St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., 1,400,000 feet; Dickman Lumber 
Co., 835,000 feet; Wheeler, Osgood Co., 350,000 
feet; Defiance Lumber Co., 800,000 feet, and 
Tidewater Mill Co., 350,000 feet—a total of 
8,030,000 feet. Destinations: Atlantic coast, 
2,950,000 feet; California, 1,550,000 feet; Japan 
and China, 1,400,000 feet; Europe, 570,000 feet; 
South Sea Islands, 660,000 feet; Hawaiian 
Islands, 100,000 feet; Australia and New 
Zealand, 300,000 feet, and South America, 
west coast, 500,000 feet. Other than lumber: 
The Atlantic coast'took 45 tons wood pulp, 600 


bundles broom handles, 12,000 feet cross arms 
2,500 doors, 750 tons box shook and 2,509 
bundles staves. Japan and China took 300 tons 
box shook. Europe took 9,000 doors and 50 
tons plywood. The Hawaiian Islands took 109 
tons box shook. Australia and New Zealand 
took 100 tons plywood and 100,000 shingles, 
South America, west coast, took 800 tons box 
shook, 

The American Export Door Corporation’s 
local headquarters has received two mail 
parcels from Germany brought over on the 
airship Graf Zeppelin. The stamps on the par- 
cels are of the 4 mark variety and collectors 
in the East are reported to be paying $3 each 
for them. 

The Lindstrom Handforth Lumber Co. has 
filed amended articles of incorporation chang- 
ing the name of the concern to the Seattle 
Export Lumber Co. The company recently 
purchased a plant at Seattle and has removed 
its headquarters to that city. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Oct. 31.—Lumber demand appears to be less 
active than it was the early part of the month. 
Some mills report that demand has held up, 
while others report a dropping off in yard 
orders. Industrial demand has been good, 
especially that from the railroads, and this 
has made up for the falling off in yard busi- 
ness. The decline has been most notable in 
southern and western pine, and, in fact, prices 
on southern pine boards have weakened a 
little. Eastern demand, which was good in 
spots, has dropped off again. The weather in 
the middle West and South has been fine, and 
much farm improvement work has been under 
way. City trade still is rather small. In 
most middle West cities, the building that 
is being done is largely commercial jobs 
which use a minimum of lumber, mostly 


=. se A 


Oct. 29.—Gradual improvement in the lum- 
ber market has continued for the last week, 
with prices a little firmer and demand slighly 
better, especially for Inland Empire and 
North Carolina items. Demand for fir has 
improved, but with the improvement there 
have been more than ample shipments, and 
some wholesalers complain that competitors 
have cut under their prices. There has been 
more transit lumber than usual in recent 
weeks, which may explain the situation, even 
though wholesalers generally assert’ that 
there is not enough surplus lumber to cause 
serious difficulty, and they feel the market 
will right itself within a very short time. All 
wholesalers agree that retailers are not buy- 
ing to an extent commensurate with their 
volume of business, and most of them feel 
that this is the main thing that is holding 
the market back. Shortage of items in some 
grades of Idaho is more pronounced than it 
has ever been. For North Carolina pines, 
especially common items, there is said to be 
an unusually good demand, there being a 
steady movement to the recently flooded 
Florida areas. West Coast mills, profiting by 
experience, are not inclined to seek this emer- 
gency business. 

The long-established millwork business of 
Max Blumberg, at Johnson and Morgan Ave- 
nues, Brooklyn, recently passed into the hands 
of Louis F. Mesmer (Inc.), which has offices 
and a warehouse at 1160-1176 Flushing Ave- 
nue. The Mesmer firm will move its head- 
quarters to the Blumberg establishment. Mr. 
Blumberg, who is retiring from active busi- 
ness, has been one of the most successful 
millwork operators in Brooklyn. 

William Naumann, president Stailey Lumber 
Co., and Joseph E. Bove recently acquired the 
retail yard of the late Edward Kernan, at 
Homestead, N. J., and will operate under the 
name of the Naumann-Bove Lumber Co. 

The Watsontown Door & Sash Co., Watson- 
town, Pa., has opened a sales office in Room 
2714 Grand Central Terminal, in charge of W. 
B. Jones, who has represented the firm here 
for several years. 

Ralph Clark, sales manager Bloedel Dono- 
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van “Lumber Mills, Seattle, is expected to ar- 
rive here early in November for a visit to 
Charles N. Lockridge, the firm’s eastern repre- 
sentative. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Oct. 30.—An encouraging feature of the 
trade is that the bituminous coal mining 
situation is showing a marked improvement, 
with much greater production and slightly 
petter prices, and, for the first time in two or 
three years, some lumber mills have experi- 
enced difficulty in getting cars. The coke 
business in Fayette County, south of Pitts- 
purgh near the West Virginia line, is boom- 
ing. A number of the companies are firing 
additional ovens and putting on more men. 
Small home building there is active, and in 
greater volume than anywhere else in the 
territory of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Western Pennsylvania. Wholesalers 
are finding business a little better, with prices 
stronger. Southern pine, particularly No. 2 
boards and 2-inch No. 2 and better air dried 
dimension, are still holding strong in price, 
and any available stock is being picked up 
about as fast as it becomes dry. Idaho white 
pine and Pondosa pine prices are being well 
maintained. Reports from Idaho white pine 
mills are to the effect that they are actually 
behind on shipments, having heavy order files. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Oct. 29.—Shipments of mixed cars of north- 
ern pine have been in fair volume. Retailers 
are confining their buying strictly to imme- 
diate requirements. The first and only ship- 
ment of lumber by lake this season was loaded 
out last week; it consisted of 1,200,000 feet 
of box lumber for the R. P. Jones Lumber 
Co., at North Tonawanda, N. Y.. and was the 
product of Cloquet mills. Paper mills are 
expected to announce their pulpwood prices 
early next month. The Northwest railroads 
are thought likely to enter the market during 
November to place their ties contracts. 

The last semi-weekly luncheon of the Du- 
luth Hoo-Hoo Club, held at the Hotel Holland, 
was largely attended, and interesting discus- 
sions developed. 


Toronto, Ont. 


Oct. 29.—Ontario trade during the last two 
weeks has been disappointing to a slight ex- 
tent, and is just fair. The grain movement 
and stock market borrowings have led banks 
to tighten credits, and lumber dealers find it 
more difficult to finance purchases. Whole- 
salers’ salesmen report that orders are hard 
to obtain, and that retailers are not moving 
much of their stock out of the yards and are 
not buying for future requirements. Rather 
than put in an extra car as they go into the 
winter, they are trucking small quantities to 
fill out stocks. A very good demand is cer- 
tain to result sometime after Jan. 15. The 
absence of a strong farm demand is a feature 
of the situation. In southwest Ontario, to- 
bacco crop failure has injured Border Cities’ 
trade. But farmers have done remarkably 
well this year in most parts of Ontario, 
though they are not spending much money on 
buildings or repairs. Retailers are not buying 
Shingles to any extent. There is apparently 
some doubt whether Consolidated prices will 
hold firm, or competition of independent mills 
bring a price reduction. There is a good city 
demand for form lumber, but prices are low. 
The call is for 4x4-, 2x4- and 1x6-inch. Spruce 
and jack pine usually get this business, but 
shortleaf pine has been taking a lot at $2 to 
$6 below spruce and jack pine. 

F. Albany Rowlatt, manager White Pine 
Bureau, Toronto, has received word from the 
head office of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
that practically all the window sash and 
frames to be used in the palatial Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, now under construction, will 
be of white pine. The Royal York Hotel when 
completed will be the largest in the British 
Empire. 

Edgar Richards, formerly of Toronto, but 


Lumber Centers 


for several months connected with the Boston 
office of the A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation, 
has been transferred to an important posi- 
tion at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Thomas A. Stinson, of the sales staff of the 

Gull River Lumber Co., Lindsay, Ont., and 
previous to that with J. ‘Hanbury & Co., Van- 
couver, has joined S. P. W. Cooke, Toronto 
wholesaler. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Oct. 29.—Local retailers are in the market 
daily, but their takings are not very heavy. 
A good building program for the next two 
months is foreseen in Milwaukee, provided the 
weather is favorable. The closing months of 
last year saw considerable activity in the 
building industry. Retailers here are not 
holding heavy stocks, and are inclined to start 
reducing them in readiness for the annual in- 
ventory period around the first of the year. 
The northern hardwood producers are in bet- 
ter shape than they have been for a long 
time. Good prices are being received, short- 
ages of many items having developed. Stocks 
of Nos. 2 and 3 are very limited. 


Brookhaven, Miss. 


Oct. 29.—Orders for pine have slowed up 
slightly, but the week’s bookings will run 
about 20 percent in excess of production. 
Shipments have been extremely heavy, and 
as the mills have had plenty of orders and 
weather has been excellent, the October re- 
duction in stocks will likely be almost double 
that for September. Prices continue’to firm 
up on most items, particularly on No. 2 boards 
of all kinds. Practically none of the mills 
have any stock of 8- and 10-inch No. 2 long- 
leaf, and Island demand for such items is be- 
ginning to get rather active. Export demand 
is showing continued improvement but a lot 
of business has to be declined on account of 
the buyers wanting delivery faster than it is 
possible to give it. 

Flooring, 3- and 4-inch, has sold in excel- 
lent volume—especially the rift, of which 
stocks are very low. No. 1 and lower grades 
of flat grain flooring are oversold in both long- 
leaf and shortleaf. Some mills are catching 
up on oversales of 4-inch B&better flat grain 
flooring. Practically all patterns of drop sid- 
ing, from No. 2 through Bé&better, sold heav- 
ily last week. Patterns Nos. 105 and 116 in 
No. 2 have been very heavy sellers. Ceiling, 
%x4-inch, has been moving in good volume 
but prices are very low and discourage mak- 
ing it; the same is true of %x4-inch parti- 
tion. No. 2 ceiling, %x4-inch, has continued 
to move well, stocks being a little low, except 
in B&better longleaf. Bevel and square edge 
siding have been selling in small quantities. 
However, No. 1 and better square edge is 
pretty badly oversold. Stocks of pine finish, 
especially shortleaf, have been reduced very 
greatly, as industrial demand for No. 1 and 
better has been extremely heavy. Moldings, 
especially shortleaf, are well sold ahead. 

Fencing strips, ¢-inch, have continued badly 
oversold in both longleaf and shortleaf. No. 2 
fencing and flooring, 6-inch, have sold well in 
both longleaf and shortleaf and are firm at 
$23, f. o. b. mills. No. 2, 8- and 10-inch short- 
leaf is badly oversold and price is $24 mill, 
using longleaf weights. There is no surplus 
of 8- and 10-inch No. 2 longleaf, and surplus 
of 12-inch consists mostly of 10-foot lengths. 
Surplus of 12-inch No. 2 shortleaf consists al- 
most wholly of 18-foot lengths. No. 2, 5/4 
and 6/4 has been in excellent demand, stocks 
having been greatly reduced. No. 3 fencing 
strips, 4-inch, are oversold and this item is 
very scarce. No. 3 fencing, 6-inch, has sold 
in heavy volume, and No. 3 flooring, 6-inch, 
has sold well, with prices very much firmer. 
No. 3 shortleaf, 8-, 10- and 12-inch, continues 
oversold badly. No. 3 longleaf, 8- and 12-inch, 
is practically sold out, and stocks of 12-inch 
have been reduced by almost 40 percent. Box 
shook business continues to come at a mod- 
erate rate, and stock is being prepared for 
the spring truck season. 

No. 1 longleaf, 2-inch dimension has sold in 
extremely heavy volume, and stocks unsold 





Largest Seller 


because best 


Guaranteed 90% or more 
red face heartwood and 100% 
oil content. Accurately ton- 
gue and grooved sides and 
ends. Sealedat mill indouble 
face fibre board cartons. Now 
sold from coast to coast. 
Write for samples, circulars 


and prices. 
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WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF TENNESSEE AROMATIC RED CEDAR 





Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Cypress and Tupelo 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO 
FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 











CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 














Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our im grade omc a stock _ 
“Ask the Wholesa 


The Alger- Sullivan tiie Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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You'll get t finer 
Accommodations , Larger 
‘Rooms for your money 
and the very best of Service, 
at a Keenan System Holel, 




















Put 


“Come on Home” 
in your 


“ome Town Library 


“Come on Home,” by Douglas 
Malloch, “the Lumberman poet,” 
should be in every public library 
in America. 

Wouldn’t you like to be the one 
to put it in the library in your 
home town? (It ought to be in 
the high school library, too.) 

For $3.00 we will send you, post- 
paid, three copies—one for your- 
self, one for the library, and one 
for the high school. (Regular 
price, $1.25 a copy.) 

Can you think of as fine a thing 
to do, at so little expense?—any- 
thing so likely to delight librarian, 
teachers and pupils, and to pro- 
mote a love of home in your home 
town? 


Address the Publisher, 


American fiumberman 


431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


(If you prefer, and will send us the names 
and addresses with order, we will send the 
books for library and high school direct, 
with a letter from us saying they are a gift 

from you.) 
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are the lowest in a long period. This is also 
true of No. 1 shortleaf, of which a number of 
items are heavily oversold. There is practi- 
cally no surplus of any item of No. 2 dimen- 
sion, longleaf or shortleaf, with dry stock 
very scarce. No. 3 dimension is well sold 
ahead. No. 1 lath have continued to sell very 
freely at $4.25 f. o. b. mill, and No. 2 have 
moved in good volume at $3.50. Select heart 
and No. 1 heart pine shingles remain heavily 
oversold, but there is a fair stock of No. 2 


‘Norfolk, Va. 


Oct. 29.—The North Carolina pine market 
has not been quite as active as during recent 
weeks. Mills, large and small, have little 
stock to offer and are not inclined to sell 
ahead of their cut in the face of a strong 
upward price trend, while buyers are fighting 
strenuously against prevailing prices and not 
entering the market until forced to do so. 
Good weather has caused larger shipments 
and a gain in production, but demand has 
been about on a par with actual production, 
and winter weather will soon result in a de- 
cline in operations. 

There have not been very many sales of 
4/4 edge No. 2 and better band sawn, but 
mills do not seem to be pushing this item 
very hard. Good circular edge is scarce and 
stronger. Edge 4/4 No. 3 continues to move 
well in the South. No. 2 and better 4/4 stock 
‘widths are moving well, but mills have little 
to offer. No. 3, 4/4 stock widths have been 
in only fair demand after several weeks of 
activity. There is a good call for small lots 
of 5/4 and thicker No. 2 and better. No. 2 
and better 4/4 bark strips, rough and dressed, 
have shown more life. 

Sales of 4/4 edge No. 1 box, kiln dried 
rough, have been light, as box mills are pretty 
well covered, and are buying any good air 
dried available. Edge 4/4 No. 2 box continues 
to move fairly well, and many mills have been 
able to reduce théir unsold surplus. No. 1 
444 stock box continues active and is scarce, 
most of it being worked into roofers. No, 2, 
4/4 stock box is also in good demand, and 
prices are mere in line with No. 1. Edge and 
stock box, 5/ and 6/4 rough and dressed, are 
also very popular, with rough stock becoming 
harder to buy for quick shipment. Box bark 
strips, 4/4 rough and dressed, have been very 
active and are strong. 

Sales of flooring, thin ceiling, etc., have been 
very good and stocks have probably been re- 
duced. Prices are not satisfactory to planing 
mills. Kiln dried roofers are in good demand 
and are strong. Air dried roofers have not 
been moving so well. Offers are on the basis 
of $20.50 for 6-inch f. o. b. cars Georgia main 
line rate, while a number of roofer mills want 
50 cents to $1 higher. Dressed framing con- 
tinues very active, and in shortleaf is scarce. 
Lath are not moving well and have weakened. 


Jackson, Miss. 


Oct. 29.—The weather has been ideal for 
maximum pine production, cheap logging, and 
high mill efficiency. Orders have covered sur- 
plus items, enabling shipping departments to 
operate at minimum expense. 

Sales have been quite heavy, practically all 
shed and yard items being included. In shed 
stock, 8- and 10-inch No. 2 are decidedly the 
strongest items, with a number of mills re- 
porting oversales. No. 3 shiplap, 8- and 10- 
inch, is also oversold. 

Flooring, 3- and 4-inch, has sold easily in 
all grades, very little being on hand. Nos. 1 
and 2 ceiling have moved over to the oversold 
column, and only a small amount of B&better 
is available. 

Lath are still scarce and have shown no 
recession in price. Pine shingle business is 
good. Drop siding has made some advances. 
There is very little drop siding stock on hand, 
and no 6-inch No. 2 strips are available. 

All kinds of dimension have sold easily. 
The only recession in price noted has been in 
2x4-inch, 9- and 410-foot. Practically all 
lengths of 2x10-inch are bringing a premium 
for immediate shipment. Heavy sales of 2x8- 
inch, 18-foot, which have been slow all this 
year, have been reported. Advances on dimen- 
sion are considered likely. 

The most active small mill item is 4/ and 
5/4 by 6-inch and wider B&better rough finish. 
There is very little available. The 5/4 brings 
$47 f. o. b. cars mill, and 4/4, $42, an advance 
of at least $5 in sixty days, 


—  — 
Heavy sizes in all grades of lumber—¢om. 
mon, square edge and sound, merchantable, gs 
percent heart, primes, and select Structura] 
grades—are in extremely heavy demang 
Mills here are not in position to handle any 
large sizes, squares or flat cutting, in any 
grade of longleaf for delivery under sixty 
days. Export orders have expanded sreatly 
and cover deals, saps, sawn timbers, and Spe- 
cials. An advance of $5 on finished items wij 
be necessary to put the manufacturer on a 
little better than an break even basis, 
Philip J. Toomer, president Philip J. Toomer 
Lumber Co., has recently moved from Hatties. 
burg to Houston, Miss., where the company’s 
general offices will be near its mill. Another 
planing mill is being erected at Oxford, Miss,, 
near where the company has a tract of tim. 
ber, and it will probably be in operation py 
Nov. 1. Recently the company’s capital was 
increased $50,000 by a 7 percent preferred 
stock issue. Ashton Toomer, of Houston, wij] 
remain general production manager. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Oct. 29.—Georgia pine output last week 
remained about 15 percent below normal. Or. 
ders still exceed output, and mills are accump- 
lating no stock, so are holding prices firm, 
Dry lumber continues scarce. A steady de- 
cline in sales to Southeast retail yards is re. 
ported. However, mills are booking fair 
orders from middle West yards, and an ex. 
cellent business from New York and most 
of New England. Atlanta yard demand is 
quiet, but millwork plants are placing heavy 
orders. Elsewhere millwork demand is less 
active. Most retail orders are for mixed. cars 
and continue to run largely to Nos. 1 and 2, 
though demand for B&better stock is larger 
than it has been. Roofers are holding their 
own as regards prices, but demand is some- 
what less, though larger mills are booking a 
good volume in the middle West and North- 
east. 

E. Darden Borders, president Hightower 
Lumber & Supply Co., Cedartown, Ga., came 
here last week to plan for the annual meet- 
ing of the Georgia Retail Lumber & Millwork 
Association, of which he is a director. 

B. R. Benton, head of the Acme Lumber & 
Supply Co., Dalton, Ga., has disposed of his 
interests to W. H. Lumpkin and R. B. Cannon. 

E. E. Shaver is now representing the Austin 
Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. He was in 
charge of the local office of Stubbs & Stubbs, 
of Douglas, Ga., which has been temporarily 


closed. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Oct. 29.—Retailers have been busy on old 
orders, but although they are figuring a lot 
of estimates, they are getting little new busi- 
ness. Local mills, with few exceptions, have 
more orders than they are able to fill within 
thirty days. Dealers have been slow to buy. 
Their stocks, except of rough dimension, are 
not large. Shed stocks are hardly up to 
normal. Dressed dimension is not selling 
readily. Dealers have decided from experi- 
ence to carry rough dimension during winter, 
and dress it before delivery. Distressed cars 
have been sold and a limited number of tran- 
sits of salable items are arriving. Lath de- 
clined to $4.25 for No. 1 green. No. 3, 1x6- 
inch S4S, sells at $20, and No. 2 at $22@24.50. 
Demand for lower grade 1x6-inch is good and 
mill stocks are low. Georgia roofers are being 
substituted. Dimension prices remain firm, 
but demand is rather poor. Small timbers are 
in fair demand. Flooring and siding sell only 
in mixed cars. Almost every car order calls 
for 5,000 to 10,000 feet of interior trim. Offer- 
ings of No. 1 and C finish are now more plenti- 
ful, but mills have not reduced prices. Sheath- 
ing is being ordered 6-inch and wider, rather 
than one width. Car material demand is 
spotted, with price changes based largely on 
time of delivery. Dense merchantable decking 
readily sold at $33, mill, and dense No. 1 
at $29 or $30. Framing stocks have been slow 
except in merchantable grade, but recent 
specifications call for No. 1 longleaf. There 
are some inquiries for siding, roofing, decking 
and lining. Most specifications now list pine 
or fir, except that decking is wanted in long- 
leaf. 

The Daniel Bros. Lumber Co. has sold out 
its stock of lumber, and will enter the coal 
business at the same location. 

V. P. Childress will handle the pine sales 
of the Finkbine, Trenton and Great Southern 
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lumber companies for this section, also Car- 
ing for redwood distribution. 


Bp. M. Nash has cut out at Cullman and 
closed down the mills. He has returned to 
the employment of the W. P. Brown & Sons 
Lumber Co, Louisville, Ky., and will cover 
Alabama, Georgia and Florida. 


Shreveport, La. 


Oct. 29.—Owing to the broken condition of 
their stocks, the pine mills are not in position 
to handle the volume of business offered. 
While most mills have made extra efforts to 
take care of orders, they have been deterred 
from taking on more by the physical impos- 
sibility of giving customers as quick ship- 
ments as are desired. There is no particular 
jmprovement in demand from the oil fields. 
Demand for yard stock is better in the West 
than in the East. Hence the greatest demand 
is for yard stock. Logging, manufacturing 
and seasoning have been favored with good 
weather. There seem to be no complaints as 
to shortage of cars or labor. Demand for 
hardwoods has increased somewhat, dealers 
stating that stock which has been inactive 
for several months is beginning to move with- 
out any concessions in price. 


he lumber industry is commanding special 
attention at the twenty-third annual Louisi- 
ana State Fair, now under way in Shreveport. 


charge of sales in Maine and northern New 
Hampshire. 

The Basley Lumber Co.. Newtonville, has 
opened a new display room, in charge of 
George Towne. Fred R. Basley, head of the 
Basley Lumber Co. and of the George J. 
Barker Lumber Co., of Waltham, is con- 
vinced that an up-to-date, attractive display 
room pays good dividends. as_ increased 
business has already been noted at the New- 
tonville yard. 

The W. A. Webster Lumber Co., operating 
a retail yard in Watertown, after consult- 
ing some of its larger creditors is now com- 
municating with all its creditors, offering a 
compromise settlement consisting of 40 per- 
cent in cash, 30 percent four-months note 
indorsed by W. A. Webster, sr., and a one- 
year note indorsed by W. A. Webster, Jr. 


Macon, Ga. 


Oct. 29.—While there has been a fair de- 
mand during the last few days, the volume is 
not as great nor the market ds active as it 
has been. Most manufacturers reported that 
prices ranged from $21 to $22, which is 50 
cents under the previous week’s quotations. 
However, there were some manufacturers who 
were unwilling to sell at the lower figure. 
Production is picking up, better weather pre- 
vailing in most of the lumber districts. 

Longleaf manufacturers in southwest 
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Employees of the Union Gas & Electric Co., 
cabin clubhouse from old, 


of Cincinnati, 
worn out electric light poles. 
the house, each section having a fireplace to add to the coziness of the interior. 
equipment serves to make the clubhouse very attractive. 


Ohio, have constructed this log 
A main hall and two wings make up 
Other modern 
The company gave the poles to the 


employees who took six months to build the cabin 





Oct. 30 was officially 
men’s Day,” and 
listed for 


designated ‘“Lumber- 
many amusements were 
the entertainment of lumbermen. 


Boston, Mass. 


Oct. 31.—Quite a little talk about slow col- 
lections has been heard of late, particularly 
during the last week or two. Metropolitan 
retailers say they are not always finding it 
easy to collect from their customers, and 
therefore are conservative about both buying 
and selling. Building is active, and the 
builders are taking about the same amount 
of material that they were a year ago. 

Boston wholesalers describe eastern spruce 
frames as firm at $42 base. Prices for random 
lengths of spruce are unchanged. Dry boards 
are very scarce and firm. Lath are quiet 
and weak. The market for transit lots of 
Douglas fir looks better than it did three 
or four weeks «ago. Hardwood flooring 
prices are well maintained. Demand for 
southern pine flooring is unsatisfactory, and 
the market is barely steady. Roofers are 
very firm and offerings light. Idaho white 
pine and Pondosa pine are now firm. De- 
mand for hardwood lumber is improving. 

Leo F. McAleer, for some years selling 
representative of the Natalbany Lumber Co., 
of Hammond, La., in the New England terri- 
tory, recently through the Wilson Lumber 
Co., of Portland, Me., has been appointed the 
direct representative in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut and lower New Hamp- 
shire. The Wilson Lumber Co. is to have 


Georgia and southeastern Alabama reported 
production slightly lower this week. There 
was a fair inquiry and some orders, but as a 
whole the volume of business was said to be 
under that of the preceding weeks. The out- 
look, however, is encouraging, according to 
reports. Railroads are the biggest buyers of 
longleaf in this territory, and much of the 
week’s business came from them. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Oct. 21.—The export lumber market con- 
tinues very strong. There are a large num- 
ber of orders offered, especially for clears. 
An acute shortage of clears has developed 
all along the Pacific coast, and the mills are 
fully booked up with all this class of busi- 
ness they can handle up to Dec. 31. They are 
not accepting any business for shipment 
after this period. Indications are that large 
quantities of railway ties will be placed for 
shipment early next year to the United King- 
dom. China still continues to buy and con- 
siderable business has been taken on by the 
mills during the last ten days. Freight rates 
have strengthened, especially to Japan, hav- 
ing advanced 75 cents a thousand during the 
last week. 


Lumber production in British Columbia is 
in excess of orders and 


about 18 percent 
about 16 percent in excess of shipments. 
The mills are chiefly cutting for stock, which 
is very much below normal. 


There has not been much change in the 
It has been reported that 


shingle situation. 


C3 PACIFIC COAST C3 








TRY OUR 
No. 2 Common S4S 


Dimension 


The grade is good—You will 
like it. 

Straight cars any length or mixed 
with other items of yard stock in 
any assortment. 


Shipments “Right Now.” 


Pacific States 


TYaer” Lumber Co. 


WASH. 
REPRESENTATIVES : 


S. B.Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
James A. Harrison, P.O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, S. D, 
Frank Probst, P.O. Box, 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 
O. G. Valentine, P. O. Box, 171, Denver, Colorado 
H.E.Wade, - - - « Lincoln, Nebraska 

















Here’s the Place to Buy— 


Flooring Finish 
Soft Yellow citing Moulding 
Ceiling Thick Clears 
F | - Factory & Industrial Stock 
Fir Plywood 
Try Our CEDAR 
SPRUCE WESTERN 
HEMLOCK PINE 

















SULLIVAN [ 
LUMBER CO. 
Portland, Oregon 

















Willapa Lumber Co. 
Fir 


Spruce 
Hemlock 
Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 
Carefully dried—W ell manufactured. 
Mills les Of 6 PORTLAND, ORE. 


Chicago Representative 
Western Wood Products Co., 2251 S. Loomis St. 


Old 
Growth 








Ernest Bolger 


HIGH LINE STRUCTURAL ~ GRADE 
DOUGLAS FIR 


Cut From Selected Logs. 


ERNEST DOLGE, Inc. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
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[3 PACIFIC CoasT 
CAD/or Services 


FURNISHING WASH- 
INGTON LUMBER TO 
RETAIL LUMBER 









DEALERS 
When the Northern Pacific 


was laying its initial line, our 
first sawmill was cutting material for 
that railroad. Both we and the N. P. 










are still giving dependable service, 
We deal with the better mills and com- 
bine their lumber, shingles, doors, panels 


and other items in one car, 
Put your future needs up to us, 











‘ “Our main point is quality 
—our next is price.” 
FOSTER-MoRGAN LUMBER (0., 
SEATTLE,WASH. 





Operating Capital 
Timber, lumber and pulp operators 
on the Pacific Coast, in the south- 
west or British Columbia, who find 
themselves handicapped by the press- 
ing demands of short term money, 
who need more operating capital, are 
invited to get in touch with us. 
We specialize in timber and 


log- 
ging bond issues and buy them out- 


right in amounts of $100,000 and 
upwards. 


Write our nearest office or call. 


FREEMAN, SMITH & CAMP Co. 


PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
307 STARK CROCKER-FIRST NAT. BK.BDG. SARTLETT BLOG. 


HOTEL BENSON 


Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there is 
no other hotel in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnished or 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 








Keller and Boyd 
Owner: and 


Operz.tors 











Baughman’s Buyer 
and Seller 


A well known calculator for standard lumber sizes 
to which is appended a considerable number of use- 
ful miscellaneous tables. All editions have full cut- 
in index. Desk size, 300 pages, 5x7 inches, red water- 

ained flexible leather, $4.00; black seal grain, $5.00; 

lue morocco leather, gilt edges, $6.00; brown imita- 
tion leather, $3.00. Pocket edition, 3%x6 inches, 
with cut-in indexes. 


An Silk Cloth, $1.50; Red Leather, $2.00 
Blue Morocco with Gilt Edge, $3.00 


FOR SALE BY 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St, Chicago, Ill. 











the Washington mills are short of business 
and may curtail. A good many British 
Columbia mills have sufficient business to 
keep them running. 


Portland, Ore. 


Oct. 30.—During the last few weeks such 
heavy Japanese bookings have been placed 
that it is said all cargo space for both No- 
vember and December is contracted for. 
Heavy orders from China are also reported, 
and Australia is buying more than during 
the earlier part of the year. Taken all in 
all the export situation is quite satisfactory. 
Several sizeable parcels are now being placed 
on vessels bound for Europe. 

Curtailment in production is apparently 
being considered by fir mills, for one of the 
larger plants up the Willamette Valley laid 
off its night crew of 250 men a week ago 
because going prices do not invite full pro- 


duction. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Oct. 27.—Wholesalers in Seattle report 
that orders have fallen off slightly, due to 
the approach of winter in the middle West, 
and that the sawmills have had an oppor- 
tunity to catch up somewhat on shipment of 
orders already on their files. On.the other 
hand, sales managers for the sawmills re- 
port a fair amount of new business, all of a 
rush variety, and they are not making an 
effort to increase their order files by any 
lowering of prices. The sawmills catering 
to the mixed car trade are pretty well sup- 
plied with orders for immediate shipment. 

Permits for homes and apartment houses 
in Seattle continue at a good level. There 
is considerable work in progress. 

There is no change in the log market. 
Camps generally are running and there is 
a good supply of logs, except cedar, which 
are very scarce. All logging camps in the 
Centralia district are in full operation, and 
report a shortage of labor. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Oct. 27.—Charters to Australia and the 
Orient showed a slight decrease during the 
week, despite the fact that orders were on 
the upward slant. 

California is enjoying a wave of notable 
prosperity, according to figures compiled by 
the Chamber of Commerce and the California 
Development Association, and released this 
week. 

Snow in the Sierras has halted logging at 
several of the pine mills which had not 
closed down previously, according _to reports 
received at the lumber offices of San Fran- 
cisco. 

D. H. Steinmetz, western manager of the 
Pickering interests, has returned from the 
company’s mills at Standard and Tuolumne. 
The Pickering interests will open a new 
2-band mill at Alturas, in the north part of 
the State, next spring. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


Oct. 29.—The local Santa Fe treating plant 
by Nov. 30 will have finished treatment of 
spruce and white fir ties, of which 319,000, 
produced by the Santa Barbara Tie & Pole 
Co., were driven down the Rio Grande in 1926, 
and 106,000 this year. Present stock of 400,000 
untreated and 75,000 treated ties is unusually 
low, and is the result of shortage of tie pro- 
duction in the Southwest this year. Until a 
month and a half ago, monthly receipts were 
25,000 to 30,000, instead of the normal 75,000 
to 110,000. 

Last week’s meeting of the Flagstaff (Ariz.) 
live Rotary Club was a “lumber day.” 
I. B. Koch, of the Arizona Lumber & Timber 
Co., was chairman of the program committee, 
and led in the discussion of America’s forest 
resources and lumbering. Wooden Arizona 
pine plaques had been distributed, on which 
were printed a picture of a big pine tree with 
the forest in the background, and Joyce Kil- 
mer’s ode to “A Tree” was sung as a solo. 

James G. McNary is home from New York 
City. At the offices of the Cady Lumber Cor- 
poration here he met A. J. McQuatters, re- 
turned from a trip to the mills at McNary and 
Standard, Ariz., accompanied by John C. Mc- 
Nary. W. G. Ramshaw, director of sales, is 
expected home Nov. 1 from a two months’ trip 
through the lumber centers of the East and 
middle West. 


PD 
Col. George E. Breece and A. J. Sine en 
in sheep raising as a side line, and Col, B 
has more recently been producing fruit an 
vegetables in considerable quantities, R I 
Cheska, former Wisconsin lumberman, is alg, 
forming the habit of acquiring New Mexico 
land, and now has 7,000 acres of unimproveg 
holdings. Returning to town in two weeks h, 
will begin the building of several new house 
on Park avenue leading to the new golf links 
Collis S. Mayflower, mill superintendent of 
the Cady Lumber Corporation at Flagstaft is 
visiting near Chicago, and will be accompanie 
on his return by Mrs. Mayflower, who has been 
visiting her old home. 


Houston, Tex. 


Oct. 31.—Lumber prices continue strong 
although demand is not quite up to last 
week’s level. Everything 


in the way of 
yard stocks, and all inch items in Particular 
are moving. Export shipments of prime and 
timbers are very strong. Hardwoods have 
kept improving slightly, but demand ig 
hardly as strong as was hoped for. This 
month on the whole has showed up consider. 
ably better than last month, and September 
was better than August. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Oct. 29.—Pine orders have continued in 
excess of production and shipments are very 
heavy. Orders are easy to secure, but hard 
to fill because stocks are so very badly 
broken. There are considerable unfilled 
orders for timbers on file, all mills being 
oversold on special sawing. Prices on a 
good many items are steadily climbing. Last 
week’s orders covered the list extremely well, 
and of no item is there an unwieldy surplus. 
The export market is still originating many 
orders, some for January delivery. Export 
Saps are badly oversold, and mills are hav- 
ing difficulty in shipping. Export stocks— 
especially saps, export prime and sawn tim- 
bers—are very much stronger in price than 
they were recently. Some orders for sawn 
timber carry prices higher than they were 
earlier in the year. Interior timber prices 
are firmer than they were several months 
ago. All mills are badly oversold. Dimen- 
sion orders have come rather freely. Pine 
lath continue strong, with orders in good 


volume. 
Warren, Ark. 


Oct. 29.—The South and Southwest con- 
tinue to be the best markets for Arkansas 
soft pine. A fair amount of business is com- 
ing from the North and central West. Mill 
stocks are still broken, and badly mixed 
orders are not easily placed for quick ship- 
ment. Most items on the list are in good 
demand—especially boards, shiplap, dimen- 
sion, also flooring and other shed stocks. 
Lath are available in very limited amounts, 
but prices are slightly easier. Inquiries are 
already being received from dealers for 
stocking up, with shipments to be made as 
soon as inventories are out of the way. Re- 
tail stocks seem to be generally low, with 
the result that practically every order placed 
is for immediate loading. The small mills 
are slightly hampered by wet weather and 
have only limited offers to make. 

The hardwood mills report a fairly satis- 
factory business, except that flooring is not 
as strong as it should be. Prevailing prices 
on rough material are higher in proportion 
than those on the finished product. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Oct. 29.—The regular monthly meeting of 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange was held on 
Thursday, Nov. 1, in the Exchange Rooms. 
Business conditions and plans for the future 
were discussed. 

A. J. Baringer, secretary Philadelphia 
Building Congress, addressed the last meet- 
ing of the retailers’ association. His theme 
was the need for closer co-operation between 
the lumber trade and architects, for stimu- 
lating the use of~lumber. 

The Hughes Lumber Co. opened its offices 
in the McClatchey Building at 69th and 
Market streets in October. The firm, which 
is conducting a wholesale business, is headed 
by J. L. Hughes, who was for many years 
connected with the Forest Lumber Co., in 
Philadelphia. 
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JOSEPH F. WILSON, aged 66, formerly one 
of the prominent lumbermen of Wisconsin, 


and later of Minnesota, died at the home of 
his sister in Chippewa Falls, Wis., Oct. 23, 
after an illness of several months, He had 


recently returned from the Mayo clinic at 
Rochester, Minn., where he underwent a series 
of treatments. Mr. Wilson was born in Eau 
aire, Wis. After finishing high school he 
entered his father’s sawmill there and learned 
the lumber business in all of its departments, 
He remained with his father until the great 
flood on the Chippewa River in 1884, when the 
mill was swept into the Mississippi river. 


- William Bradley, one of the well known lum- 


northern Wisconsin, invited Mr. 
Wilson to become a part of his organization 
and in that connection he aided in building 
the city of Tomahawk, Wis. He stayed with 
the Bradley organization until the last log 
was sawed and then accepted the management 
of the Johnson & Wentworth Lumber Co., a 
Weyerhaeuser plant at Cloquet, Minn. Two 
years ago he was taken ill and spent the 
winter in California, He recovered sufficiently 
to return to work but was again stricken a 
month ago. 


permen of 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 30.—E. H. Van Os- 
trand, president of the Craig Mountain Lumber 
Co, of Winchester, Idaho, and one of the best 
known lumbermen of northern Idaho, died at 


his home in Coeur 
@Alene, Idaho, this 
morning at 5 o’clock 


from pneumonia. He 
returned Saturday 
night from the _ east 


with a heavy cold con- 
tracted on the trip. 
This turned to pneu- 
monia, with fatal re- 
sult. 

E. H. Van Ostrand 
was born at Neenah, 





THE LATE 
E. H. VAN OSTRAND 





Wis., in 1860 and was 
one of the pioneer lum- 
bermen of the Idaho 
Panhandle. He was 
president of the Amer!- 
can Trust Co., of Coeur 
dAlene, and of the 
Bank of Winchester, 
and had just about 
completed a term as di- 
rector on the board of 
the twelfth district of 
the Federal Reserve. He was a member of the 
Winchester Masonic lodge and a Shriner, with 
memberhip in Calam Temple No. 67 of Lewis- 
town. He is survived by his widow, two sons, 
Dexter, in Wisconsin, and A. Mortimer, of Cal- 
gary; a stepson, Byron J., in Seattle; a sister, 
Mrs. L. P. Pinkerton, and a brother, Dewey, 
both of Neenah, and four grandchildren. Funeral 
services will be held at the residence at Coeur 
d'Alene at 3:30 tomorrow, and the body will 
be shipped to Neenah for burial. Dexter C. 
Van Ostrand is expected to arrive tonight 
from Calgary by airplane. 





BERNARD REYNOLDS MYERS, aged 50, 
Manager of the Powell-Myers Lumber Co., 
South Bend, Ind., and well known in Indiana 
lumber and business circles, died suddenly in 
his home, 319 Lamonte Terrace, South Bend, 
Sunday evening, Oct. 28, of heart trouble. He 
was Seized with the attack while he was 
Seated with Mrs. Myers and several guests 
in his home at a game of cards. Mr. Myers 
Went to South Bend, twenty years ago, from 
Huntington, W. Va., and since that time had 

en manager of the Powell-Myers Lumber 
Co. He was born in Richmond, Va., Dec. 10, 
1877, and attended both the University of 
Virginia and Washington and Jefferson uni- 
versity. Prior to going to South Bend he 
had been interested in the lumber business 
in West Virginia. On May 4, 1912 he was 
married to Miss Winifred Clark, of South 
Bend who survives with three children, Betty, 
my and Glenn. Two sisters, Mrs. Thomas 

Owherd and Mrs. Edwin Butler, of Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., also survive. 





TMP RAM DOUGLAS TENNANT, father of 
ohn D. Tennant, vice-president and general 
neneser of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., died at 
is son’s home in Longview, Wash., of pneu- 
monla, at the age of 90. Mr. Tennant was 
orn May 27, 1838, in Rutherglen, Scotland. In 
1869 he settled in Lonaconing, Md., and moved 
to Pittsburg, Kan., in 1884. When his wife 
dieT in 1921 Mr. Tennant went to Kansas City 
to live with, his son, and moved with him to 


Longview. Five sons survive: John D. and 
Harry of Longview and Abe, Andrew and Alex- 
ander, all of Pittsburg. A daughter, Mrs. 
Henry R. Sweet, of Los Angeles, and six 
grandchildren also survive. 


DAVID OSGOOD STETSON died at his 
home in Portland, Ore., Oct. 23. He was the 
only surviving member of the Bowdoin col- 
lege class of 1860. Surviving him are two 
sons, Charles B, Stetson, head of the C. B. 
Stetson Lumber Co., and Albert H. Stetson, 
both making their homes in Portland. Mr. 
Stetson was born November 28, 1836, at South 
Durham, Maine, and hence was close to 92 
years of age at the time of his death. He 
was engaged in the lumber and grain business 
in Illinois until 1908 when he retired. Ten 
years ago he moved to Portland to be with 
his sons, 


W. G. BOLMAN, 91 years old, father of Fred 
G. Bolman of Leavenworth, Kan., former presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, died Oct. 25 at San Antonio, Texas. 
A daughter, Mrs. Hubert Tullock, also sur- 
vives. Mr. Bolman was one of the early day 
merchants of Leavenworth, having gone to 
that city in 1863. For many years he was a 
member of the firm of Knapp & Bolman, 
wholesale china and crockery merchants. 


J. FRASER GREGORY, head of the firm of 
Murray & Gregory (Ltd.), lumber manufac- 
turers of St .John, N. B., died Sunday afternoon, 
Oct. 28 after-a week’s illness. Mr. Gregory 
was prominent in the affairs of the province 
and for several years was commodore of the 
St. John Power Boat Club. He is survived 
by a son and daughter. His wife died several 
years ago. 


EDWARD D. BEALS, aged 46, president 
of the Hardwood Products Co., Neenah, Wis., 
died there on Oct. 25, after a two-years’ illness 
which culminated in heart disease. He was 
formerly connected with the Allis Chalmers 
Co., Milwaukee. Funeral services were held 
in Neenah and the body taken to Milwatkee 
for cremation. 


JAMES EDWARD CLARKE, lumberman of 
Atlanta, Ga., died at a hospital in Brunswick, 
Ga., of injuries received when his automobile 
plunged over an embankment near that place. 
He is survived by his widow, one daughter, 
his father and two sisters. 





ELIZABETH J. BENBOW, mother of D. S. 
Benbow, president of the Sowers-Benbow 
Lumber Co., of Columbus, Ohio, died at her 
home in Aurora, Ill, Oct. 26, at the age of 


81. Until recently she was a resident of 
Columbus. She leaves her husband and two 
sons. 


A. R. McCAMMOND, aged 66, president of 
the McCammond Lumber Co. of 
field, La., died at his home there recently. He 
was a native of Wisconsin but moved to Mans- 
‘field about twenty years ago. He is survived 
by his wife and one son, Mehlen McCammond, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


S. B. KECKLER, 68 years old, who was in 
the lumber and building material business 
at Parker, Ind., for many years, died recently 
in Fredericksburg, Va. He is survived by the 
widow and three sons. 


ALBDBRT AUSTIN, well known retail lum- 
ber dealer of Fort William, Ont., and a mem- 
ber of the firm of Austin-Chambers (Ltd.), 
retail lumber dealer, died recently at his 
home in Fort William, 


Timber Land Sales 


CAMERON, ILL., Oct. 29.—William O’Riley, 
wholesale dealer in walnut logs here, an- 
nounces his purchase on Oct. 13, at Master 
in Chancery sale at Warren County court 
house, 80 acres of the best walnut timber in 
the State. Mr. O’Riley says that his crew 
is already grubbing in the tract. 





Week’s Revenue Freight Loadings 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 31.—Revenue 
freight loadings for the week ended Oct. 20 
amounted to 1,162,095 cars, distributed as fol- 
lows: Forest products, 65,381 cars; grain, 51,826 
cars; livestock, 39,645 cars; coal, 203,033 cars; 
coke, 10,412 cars; ore, 59,500 cars; merchandise, 
269,584 cars, miscellaneous, 462,714 cars. 


Mans- . 


Co CALIFORNIA Coo 


= White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 713 Reivey Rsstene> CHICAGO, ILL. 


CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD 











Siding Tank Stock Shop 
Finish Silo Stock Ties 
Ceiling Squares Timbers 
Mouldings Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 


Crocker Building, - - San Francisco 
Lane Mortgage Bidg., : - Los Angeles 
Grand Central Terminal, - New York 
London Guarantee Building, ~ : 

306 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 
W. O. W. Building, - - Omaha 
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pared to furnish 

mixed cars of 

boards, dimen- 

We invite your inqui- sion moulding 
ries and orders. 


and clears to 
the yard trade. 


Clover Valley 
Lumber Co. 


LOYALTON, CAL. 


0 TIMBER ESTIMATORS O 

















JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
Old Town, tet 
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rederick Eoulcen 


TIMBER 
ESTIMATORS _ F.H.Day 
Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 
1441-42 Canal Bank Bide.. NEW ORLEANS 


Phone Main 24 
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Aue wd Lente Seen ing machine. Pub- 
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information. Bound in Red Leather. $2.50, 
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Se ee 


A Reputation for the prompt * 
payment of losses, coupled with 
unquestioned ability to dis- 
charge its obligations, makes 
this Exchange a most desir- 
able Fire Insurance carrier for 
Lumbermen—and yet the cost 
is as low as'is consistent with 
sound indemnity. 








‘LUMBER ‘ 


‘UNDERWRITERS | 


A.B.BANKS &CO.,MGRS. 


ARKANSAS | 


LITTLE ROCK 








Collections 


If you can’t collect it let the 


people handle it for you. They are the peo- 
ple for intelligent collection service. 


Rates low for results obtained. 


No charge if no collection, unless special serv- 
ices rendered. 


Ask Department 3 to send Pamphlet No. 49-C 
giving rates. 


Use Clancy's Red Book Service for accurate 
credit ratings. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 


608 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. Wiiliam -St., NEW YORK CITY 











We Want to Contract 


to handle output of mill manufacturing 
mouldings and trim, largely chestnut, 
some poplar, basswood and oak. We 
handle 12 to 15 cars per month. Address 


Box “D. 1”, care American Lumberman. 


as 


























Specials West Coast Woods 


Kiln Dried, Run to Special Patterns, 
Mixed cars of Sills, Jambs, Drip-Cap, 
Hanging Stile, Brick-Mould, etc. 


From Our Own Mill at Portland, Oregon. 


Gram- Willis Lumber Co. 


228 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone: Franklin 3485-6 




















E. H. Fluke, general manager of M. A. Dis- 
brow & Co., Clinton, Iowa, made a_ business 
trip to Chicago last week. 


John Shook, of Shook Bros., returned last 
Friday from a three weeks’ sojourn in Hot 
Springs, Ark., and feels much benefited from 
the rest. 


H. G. Klopp, president of the White Pine 
Sash Co., Spokane, Wash., spent a day in 
Chicago last week on business connected with 
his company. 


M. Bates, of the W. M. Weston Co., whole- 
saler of Boston, Mass., was in Chicago this 
week in the course of a business trip through 
the central West. 


O. C. Scherzinger, of the Kneeland-McLurg 
Lumber Co., Phillips, Wis., was in Chicago 
last week calling on some of his friends in the 
local northern hardwood trade. 


E. B. DeVoe, sales manager of the Ohio 
Match Co., Spokane, Wash., was in Chi- 
eago this week in the course of an ex- 
tended eastern business trip. 


Otto Lay, president of the H. J. Lay Lum- 
ber Co., retailer of Kewaskum, Wis., when 
in Chicago last week reported a fairly good 
volume of business in his section. 


A. B. Brooks, commission lumberman of 
Sioux City, Iowa, when in Chicago last 
week stated that there is an improved demand 
for fir and western pines, due to good crops in 
that section. 


William (Billy) Beaver, sales manager of 
the Tularosa Tie & Lumber Co., Tularosa, 
N. M., spent several- days in Chicago this 
week conferring with the company’s local 
representatives. 


William J. Nuss, president of the W. J. 
Nuss Lumber & Supply Co., Fond du Lac, 
Wis., was in Chicago last week and stated 
that the retail business in his territory was 
very satisfactory. 


W. G. Ramshaw, director of sales of the 
Southwest Lumber Sales Corporation, Al- 
buquerque, N. M., stopped over in Chicago 
on Oct. 27 on his return to headquarters after 
an extensive tour of the East. 


Paul F. Allen, of the Dealers Lumber Co., 
southern pine manufacturer of Canton, Miss., 
passed through Chicago Oct. 30 on his re- 
turn South after visiting his wife, who is 
under observation in the Mayo Bros. Hos- 
pital at Rochester, Minn. 


Edward Hines, president, and M. L. Hud- 
son, secretary of the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Co., left Chicago Tuesday evening for 
the company’s Wisconsin operations at Rice 
Lake and Park Falls, where they expect to 
spend the balance of the week. 


H. H. Butts, manager of the Chicago office 
of the Sawyer Goodman Co., returned Mon- 
day from a few days’ visit to the company’s 
mills at Marinette and Goodman, Wis., and re- 
ported that heavy rains in that section had 
interfered with logging operations. 


T. D. Higgins, of Chicago, northern sales 
representative for the J. H. Stannard Lumber 
Co., of Memphis, Tenn., returned Monday 
from a two weeks’ trip through the eastern 
consuming centers, where he reported booking 
a fairly good volume of southern hardwood 
business. 


George W. Jones, president of the George 
W. Jones Lumber Co., Appleton, Wis., spent 
last Thursday and Friday in Chicago confer- 
ring with A. H. Ruth, manager of the com- 
pany’s local office. Mr. Jones was en route to 
the company’s southern hardwood operations 
at Tendal, La., and expects to remain in the 
South for about two weeks. 


i 





E. H. Stockman, in charge of the Inland 
‘Empire lumber department of the Prendergas, 
Co., Marion, Ohio, was in Chicago this week 
conferring with J. C. Hardaway and R, 0, 
Crozier, local representatives of the company, 
Mr. Stockman reported that there is a fairly 
good volume of orders being placed right along 
for Inland Empire products. 


L. G. Negrotto, sales manager of the Tre- 
mont Lumber Co., Rochelle, La., was in Chi- 
cago Oct. 26 and 27 conferring with R, ¢ 
Clark, manager of the company’s local office, 
Mr. Negrotto was returning to headquarters 
following a two weeks’ trip to New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia and other eastern consum- 
ing centers, and reported an optimistic feeling 
in that section, where the Tremont Lumber 
Co. has booked a fairly good volume of busi- 
ness at firm prices. 


E. II. Harris, manager of the Conway (Mo,) 
yard of the Burgner-Bowman-Matthews Lum. 
ber Co., was in Chicago one day this week en 
route home after spending a few days at the 
Mayo clinic in Rochester, Minn. Mr, Harris, 
who formerly was a telegraph operator, has 
been connected with the retail lumber business 
for ten years. His town is in the center of an 
important poultry raising section, this probably 
being the most profitable industry in that terri- 
tory. He reports that his yard is doing consid- 
erable business in the way of material for poul- 
try houses, coops, brooders etc, for the poultry 
raising in that section. 


The many friends throughout the lumber 
world of A. E. Pope, of Detroit, Mich., will be 
interested to know that after a busy business 
life of 36 years, 26 of which he was engaged 
in business having directly to do with wood, he 
has resigned as lumber agent of the Murray 
Body Corporation, of Detroit, and will now 
devote himself largely to rest and recuperation. 
Mr. Pope has been located in Detroit for the 
last twelve years. For ten years he was with 
Dodge Bros., and for the last two has been 
connected with the Murray Corporation of 
America. During his connection with Dodge 
Bros., Mr. Pope was a leader in the develop- 
ment of the use by that concern and other large 
wood using industries, of lumber cut to dimen- 
sion at the point of production. As a result of 
his leadership along this line, many sawmills, 
especially in the South, both hardwood and 
softwood, now are producing dimension stock 
which formerly was shipped to the wood using 
industries in the shape of standard size lumber 
and by them cut to the finished sizes. Many of 
these industries have recognized the economy 
of this method of buying their lumber, and it is 
with considerable satisfaction that Mr. Pope, 
commenting upon his retirement, says, “I stayed 
by the game long enough to see many of my 
dreams come true.” To an American Lum- 
BERMAN representative, Mr. Pope said that his 
immediate plan is to “talk to a few mallard 
ducks down along the Mississippi River.” 


Diagnosing Paint Failures on Wood 


On Friday, Oct. 26, at the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Chicago was held an interesting meeting 
attended by West Coast lumber salesmen, re- 
tail lumber dealers, paint salesmen, paint manu- 
facturers and architects who had been invited 
to attend for the purpose of learning something 
of how to diagnose paint failures on wood. 
Don Critchfield, field representative of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, had 
charge of the meeting and made a short talk, 
illustrated with a chart showing the compara- 
tive cost of comfort in buildings of various 
types of construction, all of which was very 
much in favor of wood construction. R. 
Titus, wood technologist for the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, gave a short talk 
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a 
on the characteristics of wood, in which he 
compared these various characteristics as to 
their paint holding ability. ' 

The principal talk of the luncheon-meeting 
was made by O. R. Hartwig, paint specialist 
for the association, who has been making a 
study of paint failures, such as blistering, peel- 
ing, bleeding through and checking, and who 
during the last few months has inspected over 
two hundred houses in different parts of the 
United States. Mr. Hartwig impressed upon 
the meeting the tremendous importance of 
proper construction, as well as the use of good 
paint and its proper application. Many of the 
paint failures that he found were due not to 
inherent defects in the wood nor to inferior 
paint, but rather to faulty construction that 

rmitted dampness to accumulate in the walls 
and saturate the wood. Mr. Hartwig’s most 
recent investigations were made in Toledo, 
Ohio, where considerable trouble had been de- 
yeloped as the result of paint failures on both 
new and old buildings. During the course 
of his investigations he has accumulated a mass 
of data, and he and other field representatives 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
are endeavoring to pass this information along 
by word of mouth to groups in various parts 
of the country, such as those represented at the 
Chicago meeting, 


“It Pays to Modernize” 


At a meeting of the Central Supply Associa- 
tion, held at the Palmer House in Chicago last 
week, one of the principal speakers was Homer 
S. Sackett, secretary and director of the Home 
Modernizing Bureau of the National Building 
Industries. The subject of Mr. Sackett’s ad- 
dress was “It Pays to Modernize,” and he pre- 
sented some striking examples of how dealers 
in materials used in home modernizing already 
have developed profitable business as the result 
of the home modernizing campaigns. These 
campaigns already are functioning through lo- 
cal bureaus in seventeen cities. Preliminary 
meetings have been held in eleven other cities ; 
seven more have shown an active interest, and 
inquiries for information on the home modern- 
izing movement have been received from more 
than eighty additional communities. bes 

Thus more than a hundred communities in 
the United States have evidenced a real inter- 
est in the home modernizing movement within 
the short time during which the national bureau 
has been operating. This list, Mr. Sackett said, 
does not include Chicago, where an organization 
is being formed on a somewhat different plan. 
In Chicago the city has been divided into 48 
sections, each of which will have its own archi- 
tectural service and its own paid secretary. In 
each of these districts comprehensive surveys 
will be made to determine the ownership of the 
buildings, their age, present type of use etc., 
and definite plans will be worked out for the 
modernization of various types of buildings, 
with the cost of so doing and a financing plan 
for carrying it into effect. Mr. Sackett’s ad- 
dress covered in detail various activities of the 
movement and it was given close attention by 
the large number present. 


A New Town and a New Industry 


From the Wood Conversion Co., Cloquet, 
Minn., has come to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
a unique souvenir of “a new town and a new 
industry,” these being the new Cloquet which 
has arisen from the ashes of a fire that com- 
pletely wiped out the old town ten years ago 
and the Wood Conversion Co., itself, which has 
established there a new industry—that of con- 
verting wood fiber into useful products. The 
souvenir is a small white spruce tree, carefully 
wrapped in moss and wood pulp, ready for 
transplanting. Accompanying this souvenir, 
which is being sent out to friends and patrons 
of the company, is a letter signed by the Wood 

onversion Co. and dated at Cloquet, Minn., 
Oct. 12, 1928, which reads as follows: 

Ten years ago today a raging forest fire 
Swept down through this northern country and 


left Cloquet a mass of smouldering ruins. In 
less than four hours more than eight thousand 
people were made homeless. Many barely 
escaped with their lives. Yet almost before 
the glowing embers had cooled the stricken 
population was returning to build a new and 
better Cloquet. 

Out of this spirit and the reconstruction pro- 
gram that followed there came a new industry 
based on the theory that much of the wood 
fiber formerly wasted, because it was un- 
suited for either lumber or paper, could be 
made into useful products. Today Balsam- 
Wood and Nu-Wood are products of this prac- 
tical waste-prevention program, serving a 
double conservation purpose. For not only do 
they help to conserve the products of the 
forest but by preventing heat losses in build- 
ings they help to conserve the nation’s fuel 
supply as well. 

And so on the tenth anniversary of the fire 
that destroyed Cloquet we send you with our 
compliments and best wishes this hardy white 
spruce as a souvenir of the new Cloquet and 
of this new industry. This little tree began 
to grow six years ago—the same year that 
Balsam-Wool first became a reality. Both are 
the product of clean, pure wood fibers. Both 
are significant of steady growth. And both 
are destined for an even more rapid growth in 
the future. 


Activities of the Key Industries 


The monthly review of business conditions 
published by the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago covering the seventh Federal Reserve dis- 
trict, and dated Nov. 1, contains the following 
information of interest to the lumber trade: 


Automobile Production and Distribution 


A gain of 58.5 percent over the correspond- 
ing month a year ago was recorded in Septem- 
ber output of passenger automobiles by manu- 
facturers in the United States, bringing pro- 
duction for the first nine months of this year 
to 20.6 percent above the same period of 1927 
and to within 2.8 percent of the 1926 record 
for the nine months. The total of 358,872 rep- 
resents a decline of 10.4 percent from the 
August level. Truck production of 54,850 de- 
clined 9.7 percent from August, but exceeded 
the volume of last September by 61.6 percent. 

Distribution of cars in the middle West, 
though falling below the level of the preced- 
ing month, continued to show substantial 
gains over the corresponding month of 1927. 
Stocks of new cars on hand increased consider- 
ably over Aug. 31 and averaged higher than 
@ year ago, and used car stocks also increased 
in both comparisons. Sales made on the de- 
ferred payment plan by twenty-five dealers 
averaged 44 percent of their total retail sales 
in September, compared with 43.4 percent a 
month previous and 43.9 percent a year ago. 


Retail Furniture Trade 


The September total of furniture sales by 
twenty-four dealers and twenty-four depart- 
ment stores reporting to this bank exceeded 
that for August by 45.1 percent and the Sep- 
tember, 1927, figure by 17.9 percent. Instal- 
ment sales of eighteen dealers increased 45.6 
percent as compared with the preceding month 
and 28.2 percent over last September. Stocks 
on Sept. 29, as reported by both department 
stores and dealers, were larger by 0.4 and 1.7 
percent, respectively, than a month previous 
or a year ago. Instalment collections of fifteen 
dealers decreased 8.1 and 8.3 percent in the 
month-to-month and yearly comparisons, while 
total collections of twenty-one firms declined 
10.6 and 9.3 percent. Accounts receivable on 
dealers’ books the end of September exceeded 
those on Aug. 31 by 5.8 percent and were 3.4 

- percent heavier than a year ago. 


Agricultural Machinery and Equipment 


Reports from eighty-one manufacturers in 
the United States show that sales of agricul- 
tural machinery and equipment to domestic 
and foreign customers decreased in September 
from August 26.6 percent in the tractor, 
thresher, combination harvester-thresher line, 
and 56.5 percent for “all other’ (exclusive of 
barn supplies), but increased 14.1 percent in 
the barn equipment group. Increases of 13.2 
percent in the heavy group, of 10.3 percent in 
barn equipment, and of 16.4 percent in light 
machinery sales, were recorded in comparison 
with a year ago. 





CHICAGO 





INLAND EMPIRE 
LUMBER Co. 


— SPECIALISTS — 
INLAND EMPIRE PRODUCTS 


Idaho White Pine 
Pondosa Pine 
Fir & Larch 
Telephone Central 5691 
111 W. Washington St., 


Englemann Spruce 
White Fir 
Cedar 


CHICAGO 





Wineyar-Gorman 
Lumber Co. 


Three double band mills sawing northern 
hardwoods: 
Lake Linden, Michigan 


Mareinsco, Michigan 
Winegar, Wisconsin 


Sales Office:— 


39 So. LaSalle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Roanoke Bldg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 ills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 
Sales Agents for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., and 

Soo Brand” Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring. 





Kiln Dried 


and Air Dries ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent exceptional quali ks i 
Spruce, Sitka cea Wenen Pine. 
We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 


PIKE - DIAL LUMBER CO. 
AND 
WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


High Grade Western Yard and Factory Stocks 
DOUGLAS FIR — SITKA SPRUCE 
From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. 

Phone, CANAL 0049 2251 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO 








GEO. D. GRIFFITH Cc. C. HUBBARD 
Telephone: Randolph 2444 


Griffith-Hubbard Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern 
Hardwood and Pine 


Room 1364, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


DONALD F. KAEHLER 
LUMBER CO., Inc. 


COMMISSION 
310 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
Telephones, Harrison 1289 - 1686 


White Pine, Fir, Yellow Pine 














Established mat | 
Foreign Forwarders, 


C.B.Richard & Co. _™ 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK Randle il classes of 
Ocean Freight = discount drafts 
Brokers for exports & imports 


| Special department handling export lumber shipments | 








Loggi rs 
SEINE Roiwh C. Bryant 
Have you a problem to solve in | ng, log 
transportation or harvesting tan bark an 

mtine economically? “Logging” will 

= logging s An ee k 
ing superintenden r owners, 
etc. th, $4.50, postpaid. 
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a 15.91 12°’ ... 27.04 30.23 
|b, 16.14 16’ . 29.52 31.52 
18&20’ 30.69 32.89 
Boards, S18 or S28 2x 6”, 10’ 27.64 27.50 
No. 1 (all 10- 20’): 12’'... 26.66 28.43 
"Repeat ye 37.14 16’ ..- 28.05 29.71 
OS ens 40.34 18&20’ 29.57 30.75 
oe 49.58 | 2x 8”, 10" 0° 29.28 30.00 
,  s 5. . 
~ 2OF Sere! iw :.. ae we 
5 P+. 18&20’ 30.05 31.00 
OS Em 25.13 &20’ 30.0 
is8° :...<. 26.88 | 2x10", 10 Ss 5635 
«f ° 
=~ 3 (all 6-20’): 16’ ... 34.55 34.60 
XB" eee eee 17.81 18&20’ 32.05 35.56 
1x10” te teeee 18.27 2x12", 10’ 33.61 .... 
Daa” 6 “ceekeas 18.23 i 35.96 42.00 
No. 4, all widths +} 43.90 46.68 
and lengths.. 8.25 18&20" 36.58 46.74 





umber Prices q 





mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended Oct. 26: 


Shortleaf Dimension Longleaf Timbers 


S$1S1E No. 1 Sq. E&S 
Say Be S48, 20’ and 
ox 4” : a under: 
x 4  _— 24.71 g” 30.6 
Oe ites 25.321 yor 7727272577: See 
16’ . 26.70 | 19° ........... 41.22 
18&20’ 28.24 Byrkit Lath 
gd gh aa 21.83 S OO Ge wcecs 17.00 
a> 4 awn 21.00 ee ee 18,35 
ee 23.00 Car Material 
18&20’ 24.06 (All 1x4 & 6”): 
2x 8”, 10’ 22.25 B&Btr., 9 and 124 
a cog 10 and 20’..| 3833 
aoe s? : Pita ae wag oie 30.75 
18&20 24.90 | no 1— 
mee. OP i sews 22.00 me wascssinal 39.25 
Oe sewed 22.69 No. 2 random.. 22.12 
6. 24.01 Casing and Base 
18&20’ 26.48 | B&better: 
2x12 ° 12’ 25.39 oe and re ne 
OE 5 and 10% 58.56 
. rop 
No. 3— 1x6”, 10-20’— . 
ae 16.47 WA es cck 39.52 
mE oecteeed 14.94 mk El wwewes sed 36.92 
ae Se Se eee 








ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. 0. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 


Inch— 4” 6” 8” 10” 2” 
ee . 6-16’.$51.00 $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 
bir.*, 6-16’. 49.00 54.00 54.00 67.00 82.00 
No. 1., 6-16’. 50.00 654.00 63.00 
No. 2., 8-16’. 42.50 41.50 41.50 41.50 49.00 
No. 3., 8-20’. 34.00 86.50 37.50 37.50 38.50 
No. 4., 4-20’. 32.50 34. “ 35.50 35.50 35.50 
5” &6 /4— 4"&wdr. 4,6&8” 10” 12” 
Dé&btr., 6-16’....$67.00 $69.00 $72.00 $82.00 
No. 1&btr., 6-16’. 64.00 66.00 69.00 79.00 
mo. 1. Gie’..... 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 


For 5/&6’4 in No. 2, 4-, 
$6; 6-inch, $9; 10-inch, add $8; in No. 3, all 
widths, add $6; No. 4, 

§Furnished when available. 

*Contains 40 to 50 percent Dé&better. 

Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18-and 20-foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 

foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 

10-foot: 
D&bdtr., 


8- or 12-inch, add 


4-inch. . $28.00 B, 4-inch...... $18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 6-inch...... 21.00 


Spruce one pine lath, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.75; No. 
45. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 27. 
four or five bunches, f. 





Eastern prices, 
o. b. mill are: 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock 

Mixed with 

Straight lumber or 

cars shingles 
Extra stars, 6/2...... $2.60@2.70 $2.65@ 2.70 
Extra clears, 5/2...... 3.05 3.10 3.15 3.15 
tes 6ees aewes 3.90 4.00 3.90 4.00 
CO ee eee 3.90 4.00 3.90 4.00 
POPEGCTIONS 2. cccccees 4.80 5.00 4.90 5.00 
I le anita ce rig i 11.50 11.75 11.50 12.00 

Dimensions, 5” 5/2... 3.55 3.70 
Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


Extra stars, 6/2...... 2.75 2.80 
TERCRS GIGGTS ..cccccves 3.25 3.35 
Da seveuvev reve 4.00 
EOE. oc so wevesdvewe 4.45 
ee ee 5.00 


Second Grades, Standard Stock 


Common stars, tits ae 2a 1.25 

Common stars, 5/2. 1.40 1.50 1.50 

Common clears ...... 2.10 2.15 2.15 2.25 

British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 

DE acosteavetiawnes 3.75 

PM, ‘ceaeboetoucen 4.00 

DOGS. cccdccscetecs 4.80 

Perfections .......... 5.00 

Royals (No. 1’s)...... 11.75 








NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Oct. 29.—Following are typ- 
ical average f. o. b. Norfolk prices, made dur- 
ing the week ended Oct. 27, as reported by 
the North Carolina Pine Association: 


Rough: 
Edge, 4/4— 





EST SC ee $46.12 
Pe DD Sad weseweaecene bese eews 32.04 
I areas Gita wd elie rma wa We ded Oh ese 24.78 
a SE er, 
No.1 No. 2 
eee No. 1 box box 
Te  Sccatited 5.22 ~? or ab 
Se  vecveees 16:90 os cee eae 
eS eee 47.23 $37.48 $28.05 $25.83 
i iveunon te 50.93 ee “ss ons 
? ees 50.28 37.56 van 25.56 
See” scccscee Se 39.07 waite 26.11 
Bee fet cates 63.33 45.56 30.79 26.23 
Edge, B&better— 
i a pateed tek eek Deas rhe so escneee BEE $49.31 
cae heb a helke aha nek ¢ xe Ce eReeD 64.90 
ES ia ceded, ote mabe HMR OR KO REMWHO OH 66.84 
Bark Strips— 
TE RE Se ee eee $34.50 
la ah ea ih a a arte te ar act oe awa a 16.75 
Lath weCRMOB SUEDE OSES HSEHE BROCCO RREROOeE®S 5.50 
Dressed: 24%” 3” & 
Flooring Width Wider 
ctw beneek nanan $42.41 $41.03 
Ps 1 NN. 2), a ne oe eee 38.71 37.24 
ee SE ee 44.14 
EE Bh i aa aac dg ara che Oe 41.95 
Bark strip partition, B&better.......... 33.70 
Box bark strips, dressed or resawn...... 19.44 
No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
Ge = ccc ch iw nue vaseneher ewes $29.48 $22.45 
ET woe xt Cede ek shale Rees 29.94 23.20 
DS). cae nd cea s eam e Cee i ewwee a sath 23.18 
SE  acuna cagearaeterinont «a 32.08 33, 70 
*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 








WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, — 


3 14’ 16’ 
oe re $28.00 o 4 $29.00 $30.00 
Dee 6escasnene 30.50 31.50 33.00 
Se Oe ciecaces 32.50 33. 80 $3.50 35.00 
1x10” ésess Be 35.00 35.00 36.50 
Sa nov aneek 35.00 36.00 36.00 37.50 

For merchantable S1S deduct $2 from price 
of No. 1; for No. 2, deduct $4. 

For shiplap | or Mooring, add 50 cents to 
prices on boards. 

Crating stock, S1 or 28, 6” and wider, 6’ and 
longer, No. 2, $28; No. 3, $23. 
No. 1 Hemlock, 81851E— 

8’ 10’ 14’ 16’ 
2x 4” . 000000 $32.00 $32. 00 $31.00 $32.00 
SS sckcéive Eee 30.00 30.00 32.00 
2x 8” ee oe'es ee 32.00 31.00 32.00 
See civerees eee 33.00 2-33 34.00 
2x12” 31.00 34.00 4.00 35.00 


Ps No. 2 * @iménsion, deduct PA from price 
of No. 1. 








DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to American LumBEeRMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 30.—F. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Oct. 26, 27 and 29, di- 
rect and wholesale, reported by West Coast 
— to the Davis Statistical Bureau, were as 
ollows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B B&btr Cc 
vitin ts on ial $40.25 $40.75 $29.50 
BE .. nla eared oe cus 41.25 xuee 
Be anteeteuns 43.25 
Plat Grain Plooring 
CO vaenseatens 25.75 21.00 
ae wverswka ene 35.00 30.25 
Mixed Grain — 
ee? | atone hale we re és $14.75 
‘Ceiling 
ee ees 25.00 20.25 
Se” <diale-wiea wes 24.00 21.00 
Brop Siding, 1x6” 
eer 33.75 28.50 oman 
| A ae ae 32.75 29.50 ewks 
EP sient inant seca —e 17.50 
Pinish, Kiln " Driea and Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
PERE. cccervntosavecs $42.00 $40.75 $53.50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
Be De erate wagas $17.75 $17.75 $18.00 $21.25 
es 12.25 12.50 13.25 15.00 
ee. ead wane 9.00 9.00 9.00 cone 
Dimension 
No. ." a thick— : 
14’ 16’ 18’ 20” Fanta 26-32 


e". $18. 00 $18.00 $20.25 $20. 50 $19.75 
6”. 16.75 17.25 18.75 19 19.00 $22. 25 $23.75 


ot 
= 


8”. 18.25 18.25 19.50 19.50 19.50 22.75 23.50 
10”, 18.75 18.75 20.00 19.75 20.25 23.00 23.50 
12”, 18.75 18.75 20.25 20.25 20.75 23.25 26. 00 
2x4”, 8’, $16.75; 10’, $18.00; 2x6”, 10’ $16.25 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10" 2x12” 
No. 2 ...$11.25 $ 9.50 $12. 00 $12. 00 we ” 
No. 3 9.25 .00 
° No. 1 Common Timbers. 
3x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced.......... $20.00 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, TAs oa wade tae 17.50 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced.......... 19.75 
Pir Lath 
i 6. Oe Oe gu cccescnandeneee«s $3.50 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 

DE. citeadebebawesucths »enenean saanes $34.00 
BT 52 ie acct eo weVexe ea eeeechys eee 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, Oct. 29.—Following are quota- 
tions on southern pine railroad ties f. 0. DB. 
New York: 





All 8 6”— Sa Heart 
a a aes ‘ce ba $1.35 $1.60 
a te link, Se ee ee ae ty 1.50 
 cbavess dace facets watt . 1.05 1.30 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to American LumBerman] 


portland, Ore., Oct. 30.—The following are 
prices for ‘mixed carlots prevailing here today: 


sh— Factory stock— 
=) ee te Cae oh aes 31.00 
= x10” 55.00 ES pita ak’ ornate 30.00 
Bevel siding— TES. sie huieonie acightien 33.50 
- cvcese 24.00 De tm ieaa aid 7 
%x6",Flat ger. 27.00 DMN ccpasé ada 4.2 
Vert. gr. 30.00 Green box..$17@18. 50 





WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to American LumBerman] 
Portland, Ore., Oct. 30.—Log market quota- 
tions: 
vir, yellow: No. 1, $21.50; No. 2, $16; No. 
3 $1 
Fir, red: Uageates, $15@16. 
Cedar: $15@16 
Hemlock: Ungraded, $9. 5° A 


Spruce: No. 1, $24@25; No, 2 5: 18@19; No. 
3, $12@13. 
Everett, Wash., Oct. 


27.—Log esas 
Fir: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $1 
Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only $21; lum- 
ber logs, $35. 

Hemlock: No. : a No. eet: 
Spruce, No. 1, $24; No. 2, $18; No. , $12. 


Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 27. 
ket quotations are as got 

Fir: No. 1, $20; No. 2, $15; 3, $10 

Cedar, shingle booms, $26, si. ‘and $10; lum- 
ber logs, $27 and $20. 





Latest log mar- 





INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 27.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association has prepared the 
following list of average selling prices, f. o. b. 
Spokane, as shown by orders reported by 
members during week ended Wednesday, 
Oct. 24. Reports of prices shown as S2S in- 
clude sales of stock worked other than S2S on 
which the prices have been reduced to an 
$28 basis by using the working charges shown 
in the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion lumber price list of July 15, 1926. Prices 
of selects and random length larch and fir 
include sales of specified length stock with 
the prices reduced to the random length basis 
by using the sorting charges from the same 
list. Averages include both direct and whole- 
sale sales. Where prices shown are net to 
wholesaler they have been increased by 5% 
of the estimated mill price. RL means ran- 
dom length. AL means all lengths, regard- 
less of whether random or specified lengths 
are called for. Quotations follow: 


Pondosa Pine 

Feet Average 
Sold Price 
4,000 1x8” No. 1 common 82S AL....$38.50 
235,500 1x8” No. 2 common S2S AL.... 25.48 
391,000 1x8” No. 3 common 82S AL. 20.68 
212,500 4/4 No. 4 common S2S RW RL 15.12 
29,000 1x6” D select S2S RL.......... 44.39 
4,000 5&6/4x4”&wdr D sel S2S RL. 56.69 
61,500 1x6” C select S2S RL.......... 9.34 
4,000 5&6/4x4”"&wdr C sel S2S RL... 75.00 
52,000 6” 3... & ae 35.63 

269, 000 5&6/4 No. 3&btr ide $2Ss— 
ak. & wauxtbets deeets ates ce ve 37.74 
SUE, se” aikallaieic aoe: oP hanerb wacked aie 27.59 
ee py oe ee 20.96 

Idaho White Pine 
3,000 1x8” No. 1 common S28 RL.... 43.00 
74,000 1x8” No. 2 common 82S RL.... 32.00 
425,000 1x8” No. 3 common S2S AL.... 22.91 
56,000 1x6” D select S2S RL......... 46.98 
4,000 5&6/4x4”"@wdr D . Soaps Beads oe THE 
3,500 1x6” C select S2S RL.......... 75.00 
6,500 5&6/4x4"@wdr C sel "S38 RL... 89.96 
17,000 6” C bevel “Ree Se 43.49 
Larch and Fir 

14,500 2x4” 16’ No. 1 dimension...... 20.77 
29,500 2x10” 16’ No. 1 dimension...... 18.67 
9,500 1x8” No. 3 common S28 RL.... 18.43 
30,500 6” C&btr D/S or rustic RL.... 31.21 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., Oct. 29.—Poplar siding de- 
mand continues very fair, producers reporting 
that they are fairly well sold up, and that 
production is normal. Country demand has 
been a little better and the outlook appears 


00d. Prices at Louisville read: 

No.1 No.2 
é-inch 0 $40" G0" “Saad 
nn -¢bcascceunanes ae 38 28 22 


coccce 0 35 24 20 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 27.—The follow- 
ing average prices f. o. b. mills, those on com- 
mons covering 1-inch stock only, were reported 
by the California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 


facturers’ Association for the period ended 
Oct. 24: 

California White Pine 
All widths— 

No. 1&2 clr. C sel. D sel. No.3 clr. 
gy $72.50 $66.45 $54.80 $43.00 
| = 72.10 67.55 53.80 55.00 
eee 69.45 56.70 50.45 50.10 
We Swaeeee 80.85 69.50 56.80 63.35 

California Sugar Pine 
aoe 98.75 87.15 71.90 52.35 
|) ana 94.95 75.20 61.20 65.15 
a ee 87.75 69.80 55.00 63.50 
aes 99.25 81.85 71.30 83.20 
White Pine Shop Cedar 
DE: sane ecu $31.80 Pencil stock . oe. 15 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w. 39.05 GU. wh inascan 27.25 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w. 28.35 Pines 
Panel, 14”xa.w.. 72.20 ——— $ 
= specenn 44.25 
Guger Pine Ghep i Bédeaeke 33.75 
ae $44.50 No. 3 22.00 
No. o 5/4xa.w. 46.80 Box PRA RL IS: 22.15 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w. 33.85 Timbers ...... 27.65 
White Fir Siding, B&bt 
C&btr, all sizes. $50. 00 exh” oo. eeee 31.40 
im 2 OONE.n.<s 00 06— Lath— 
No. 1 dimen, at, | ae 4.55 
BE.We ccccses 18.95 a 2 ee eeeee et 
Australian No. 1 dim 
yt $52.25 15% xa.w 18.35 
4S a 49.00 Douglas Fir 
Se. sp avcanes 45.75 C&hetter ..+¢., $53.00 
Sy 3 ree 56.05 Tiesandtimbers 31.00 
10/4&th.xa.w 93.25 Dimension 2 16.35 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 27. 
cedar siding in. mixed cars, 
8- to 18-foot f. o. b. mill: 


Bevel eee, ¥4-inch 


Prices for red 
new bundling, 








lear 7a oe 
SUMO. i tacedaae us $26.00 $23.00 $18.00 
SO Ee err. * 30.00 25.00 22.00 
ee eee 34.00 30.00 23.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 
%-inch %-inch 
ee ee ee ee ee 46.00 $39.00 
DE carcabeee Renee wonawen 55.00 43.00 
BOGE bs tome ena e ed amare 65.00 ee 
Clear Finish, 8- to 16’ 
$2 or 4S Rough 
RE 6 ckccn ee enna wewceteal $ 75.00 $ 71.00 
DE cc eeumebecee tece6ents 80.00 76.00 
eee O- Be sGctosvnacadncss 90.00 86.00 
oS OS ee 105.00 101.00 
Clear Ceiling or ew One Side V or B 
328 Gee 6-Eiee, 16 OO BS owccccescccceve $45.00 
Discount on Moldings 
Made from LEE” ORE UME. cee ccwcccceves 50% 
Made from CURGPr BIKES... ccccccccccccscee 40% 
For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 
IT: :-n oe oh see: tee eae ee eee eee (a) 
Clear Lattice, S48, 4- to 1 
$00 i. ft. 
Se. - knwkh pee ede k kd oh ee eee eee 
Ans a Guava qcurete ae Blave hid: ck com a 30 
Bae” en dergalevawads eeabatuceede teens ees -40 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills, 
during the week ended Oct. -20: 


Plooring 


1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better ...... $62.00 $60.75 
Flat ts a ws enietee 41.50 39.75 
Re eae ee ase 33.75 
a ee a 25.75 
Partition and Siding 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”...........+- $40.50 
Finish and Moldings 
Finish, 1x5&10” Bé&better..........ee00- $59.25 
5/4&5&10” Bé&better ........... 72.50 
Came ee DOSS TRO 6 occ ccccccnccscese 61.00 


Discount on mouldings, 1%” and under. 8 
1%” and over. 8% 


Boards and Shiplap 


Boards and shiplap, 1x 8”, No. 1........ $36.00 
RES ,. PONG Becieeders 27.25 

Shipton, 8", Me: Bike cc cvsvedesevcssccs 24.50 
ee ae ee errr Cee er ee 19.00 

Dimension 

No. 1, 3m 67, 26— GRE BG once cine c vccce. $25.00 
ee ae ae | eee 28.00 
ss ye a ee ciaae ene $1.25 

Mo. 8.2m 47, 26 BG 2G? o.0.0:06-0,0:6:0 v0.0.0 08 23.25 
SEA. SP WD PU bier ccecrscvertees 24.00 





Sl ee. creak celabiessessakances $4.55 


APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 29. 
prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, on Appala- 
chian “soft texture” hardwoods today: 


4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
Cesege WHITE Oak— 
F 





Oi cds pki fants $135 @145 etd tty: er 165 
a ++ Ne ts 110@115 115@120 
No. 1 com. 85 90 +4 96 
No. 2 com 45@ 50 54@ 59 55 60 
Sound wormy. 43@ 45 52@ 57 55@ 60 

QUARTERED RED VAK— 
Wa is éeew wae SEED. eos 20s ‘coe ove 
No. 1 com. 60@ 65 .. e ‘ 


ces - SEE. cas. coc coe caus 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 
FA 


 ‘eser sees $100@110 $110@120 $130 915 
Selects ...... 70@ 75 75@ 80 90 95 
No. 1 com 58@ 63 68@ 73 175 80 
No. 2 com 40@ 45 48@ 55 55 60 
No. 3 com. 22@ 24 23@ 25 24@ 27 
Sound wormy. 44@ 46 57@ 60 60@ 65 

Basswoop— 
Pe ivkewneune $ 70@ 72 $ 70@ 75 $ 80 85 
No. 1 com.... 50@ 53 55 60 63 68 
No. 2 com 23@ 31 33@ 38 88@ 43 
CHESTNUT— 
| aa $ 85@ 90 $100@105 $110@115 
No. 1 com.... 50@ 56 55@ 60 Ht 65 
No. 3 com.. 20@ 21 21@ 22 21 22 
Sd. wormyand 

No. 2 com. 29@ 31 33@ 35 35@ 37 
No. 1 common 

& Better, 

sound wormy 35@ 38 388@ 40 40@ 42 

BircH— 
yy. SSA erer $100@110 $105@115 $110@120 
No. 1 common 

and sel. 60@ 65 65@ 70 T70@ 75 

No. 2 com.... 83@ 35 88@ 40 40@ 42 
BEECH— 

ee $ 60@ 65 $ 65@ 70 $ 70@ 75 

No. 1 com.. 40@ 43 45@ 48 45@ 50 

No. 2 com.. 25@ 28 28@ 30 30 33 
PoPLAR— 

Panel & No. 1, 

13” & wider $140 $150 $160 
a 105 120 130 
Saps & Sel... 80 95 110 
i * aa 60 65 70 
we Miss ewes $ 38@ 41 44@ 46 46@ 48 
me SD Bie ssse 26@ 28 28@ 30 30 

MAPLE— 
errr 70@ 75 $ 75@ 80 $ 83@ 88 
No. 1 common 

and sel. 46@ 61 58@ 63 63@ 68 

No. 2 com.... 384@ 36 40 88@ 40 





BLACK WALNUT 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 29.—The following 
are today’s prices on American black walnut, 
f. o. b. Kansas City 


FAS, 6-93" wide: 4/4, $235; 5/4, $245; 6/4, 
$250; 8/4, $260 : 
Select: 4/4, $160; 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 8/4, 
180.. 

No. 1: 4/4, $95; 5/4, $110; 6/4, $120; 8/4, 
$135. 

No. 2: 4/4, $40@42.50; 5/4, $45; 6/4, $45; 
8/4, $55. 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are average carlot prices, Mem- 
phis base, obtained for oak flooring during 
the week ended Oct. 20, as reported by the 
Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association: 

$$x2%” 38x11” %x2” %x1lh” 
1st qtd. wht....$103.20 ae jee inne 


ist qtd. red.... 177.79 te whims 
2nd atd. w&r.. 70.69 wie .... $50.00 
1st pln. wht... 75.70 $67.09 $58.93 44.84 
Ist pln. red.... 70.43 61.78 50.10 43.32 
2nd pln. wht... 65.73 57.26 39.59 37.98 
2nd pln. red.. 64.96 57.22 37.17 36.99 
Sr@ wr .....- 53.77 37.17 30.17 30.27 
POE ‘ececadee 19.68 17.13 11.00 

1x2” %x1l%” x2” fxs" 
1st pln. wht..... $71.88 $71.06 $69.98 : 
ist pln. red..... 61.69 66.46 59.23 
2nd pln. wht.... 58.20 58.50 55.84 $43.00 
2nd pin. red..... 56.65 rs 48.66 iste 
Srd w&r ....--- 40.78 36.50 39.00 





HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple, beech and birch flooring, as 
reported to the Maple Flooring Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, averaged as follows, f. o. b. 
cars flooring mill basis, during the week ended 





Oct. 27: 
MFMA MFMA MFMA 
First Second Third 
Maple— 
eer $76.47 $62.68 $42.53 
Birch— 
Lae eee wavete 57.40 nee 
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NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 


AsH— 
Fas Sel. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 ...$ 80.00 $ 65.00 $ 55.00 $ 38.00 $ 21.00 
5/4 -» 96.00 80.00 65.00 40.00 21.00 
6/4 ... 110.00 95.00 65.00 40.00 21.00 
8/4 115.00 100.00 75.00 45.00 22.00 
or 
4/4 76.00 66.00 48.00 32.00 24.00 
5/4 77.00 67.00 50.00 34.00 25.00 
6/4 80.00 70.00 53.00 35.00 25.00 
8/4 84.00 74.00 60.00 35.00 25.00 
10/4 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 mani 
12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 os 
Key stock, 4/4, $75; 5/4, $80 or on grade; 
FAS, $90; No. 1, $70. 
1x4-inch No. 1 face clr. & btr., $66; 1x65- 
inch, $76. 
BircH— 
Gre ee 86.00 66.00 44.00 28.00 20.00 
5/4 91.00 71.00 52.00 34.00 20.00 
6/4 -» 96.00 76.00 58.00 36.00 20.00 
8/4 -+ 101.00 81.00 70.00 44.00 21.00 
10/4 - 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 gece 
12/4 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 
3/4 80.00 65.00 40.00 25.00 
5/8 76.00 61.00 35.00 25.00 


For 10- inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & wer. 
add $15; for 5-inch & wadr., 8- foot & lgr., add 
$2. 

Price of 4 & 6-foot lengths, $28. 
red, add $15. 

Rough birch, 1x4-inch, two face clear, $80; 
one and two face clear, $65; 1x5-inch, two face 
crear. 633° one and two face clear, $70; run of 
pile, y 


For sel. 


Sorr EtmM— 
F As Sel. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 65.0 55.00 45.00 26.00 22.00 
5/4 70.00 60.00 48.00 28.00 23.00 
6/4 80.00 70.00 58.00 28.00 23.00 
8/4 85.00 75.00 63.00 35.00 23.00 
10/4 95.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 coe 
12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 oe 
Rock ELmM— 
4/4 70.00 45.00 25.00 19.00 
5/4 75.00 50.00 28.00 20.00 
6/4 75.00 50.00 28.00 20.00 
8/4 80.00 60.00 35.00 *25.00 
10/4 95.00 75.00 50.00 adee 
12/4 105.00 85.00 55.00 30.00 
*Bridge plank. 
Sorr MarLe— 
4/4 62.00 52.00 42.00 25.00 19.00 
5/4 70.00 60.00 50.00 33.00 20.00 
6/4 80.00 70.00 58.00 30.00 20.00 
8/4 88.00 78.00 63.00 34.00 21.00 
Rep OaAk— 
4/4 - 100.00 80.00 65.00 40.00 17.00 
5/4 -» 105.00 85.00 70.00 42.00 19.00 
6/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 19.00 
8/4 - 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 21.00 
HARD MAPLE ROUGH FLOORING STOCK— 
rok 1 pe 2 No. 3A 
om, com. 
aL.” waste aoe mae aalen $40.0 00 $30. 00 $20.00 
Dee bvsdavesedéeee taneous 3.00 3.00 23.00 


—— 
+ 
HarRD MAPLE— 
Sel. No. 1&Sel. 
FAS 6”&wdr. 6”&wdr. No. 2 No.} 
4/4 ...$ 65.00 $ 55.00 $ 44.00 § $1.00 § 114 
5/4... 80.00 65.00 50.00 34.00 194 
6/4 88:00 68.00 55.00 34.09 19. 
8/4 95.00 75.00 63.00 34.00 ay 
10/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 395 
12/4 ... 118.00 98.00 83.00 50.00 3 
14/4 ... 135.00 125.00 110.00 60.00 35m 
16/4 170.00 145.00 130.00 60.00 


. Ada for 8-inch and wider, $12; 
wider, $30; 12-inch and wider, $40. 
Regular stock contains 50 percent or mop 
14 and 16 foot, and the following Percentages 
of 12-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 6/, 4 
and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent, 


BEECH— 


35.09 
10-inch ani 


FAS Sel. — 1&Sel. No.2 No} 
5/4 No. 2 com. & bet $33.00 $16.09 
4/4 -$ 55.00 $40. oo. "$3 5. 00 25.00 19.0 
6/4 ... 60.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 22.9 
Ore. we 70.00 60.00 50.00 35.00 22.09 
8/4 .. 80.00 saee 60.00 40.00 25.09 
END DRIED WHITE MAPLE— 
FAS and 
Nos.1 & 2 Nos.1&? 
De vaueokesnewes heme $110.00 $ 85.00 
DD éniancadaneen abeawe 115.00 90.00 
re deehoe ews seen anaes 120.00 95.00 
See. tscankecaeebaunerts 130.00 105.00 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 29.—Wholesale prices 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as follows: 


Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Dock Deltvery, Philadelphia) 


we 
Southern Northern 
Florida Florida Georgia 
tl ccxeamartens $40.00 $44.50 $55.00 
a6 dea wkd ee 39.00 42.50 51.00 
+ 6 vee pe aied © 40.00 44.50 51.00 
De Caravewene 50.00 52.50 56.00 
OE Sa 48.00 49.50 54.00 
 - ixctsde oan 60.00 64.00 64.00 
DEE” css seve 56.00 61.00 62.00 
DE -isegeaac’e $é6ee 67.50 71.00 
DEMEE cesencese . 64.50 69.00 
ek ad dae aes 83.00 
SEE” «asseceees 7 77.00 
Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. 
Each 2 feet additional, add $1. 00 to 32-foot 


price. 
Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 


Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%,-inch Face 
(Rail Delivery) 
B&btr, ht. rift..$84.00 No. 1 sap flat. .$42.00 
Bébtr, sap rift. 69.00 No. 2 sap flat.. 28.00 
Bé&btr. flat..... 49.00 No. 3 sap flat.. 18.00 
Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 


1x6” B= 46 - ---888.00 1x10” %x9%...$29.50 
1x8” %x7%.... 29.00 1x12” %x11%..$30.00 
Shortleaf Dimension, By \%-inch Scant, 
10- to 16-foot 

me sedeiaaepas See” SRO” uc acavcaes $30.50 

Dn weckeucens ! a. ee 31.50 
Be” exinnednwet 29.00 

Worth Carolina Pine Flooring 

No. 2&btr. No. 3 No. 4 

i Peer: $67.00 $62.00 near 

a 46.00 40.00 $28.00 

Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers 

1x6”, %x5%....$31.00 1x10”, %x 9%..$32.50 

1x8”, %x7%.... 32.00 1x12”, %x11%.. 33.50 
##-inch thick, $1 more. 

Red Cedar Bevel Siding 

in i De. kh vtabeeaebkedes adenebaek $40.00 

re a 56.00 

Te» GU aeddeecnstsseedeccubssovns - 65.00 

Maple Flooring f.0o.b. Philade pe 

#4x2%” 14x2%” 

MFMA First grade .......... $84.75 $88.25 

MF'MA Second grade ........ 70.7 74.25 

MFMA Third grade ......... 50.75 54,25 

Pondosa Pine Dressed 

Cc D No.2 No.3 

SS Meee $ 69.50 $59.50 $46.25 $37.75 

Oe savedieves 79.50 64.50 44.25 38.25 

3 ere 74.50 64.50 44.25 39.25 

SESE .006% 0 evtes 84.50 74.50 44.25 39.25 

I a aaet aiiett aia 99.50 89.50 48.25 40.25 

ie’ O68 GS. wees 104.50 94.50 53.25 43.25 

Lath, 4-foot No. 1 
Pee, wecweerencen $6.50 c.i.f.—$6.75 delivered 
BEOGEOG ccccrccese 4.90 c.i.f.— 5.50 delivered 
Redwood Siding 

x 6 clear heart....... Sasvensnsaccduee $34.25 

Te  GROOe WENGE. oc ccccoccccceccesueees 48.75 

MIO GORE MORFEe co cccccccccccccee sovees, COU 











WEST VIRGINIA WOODS 


Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 29.—Prices of West 
Virginia hardwoods, secured from authorita- 
tive sources exclusively for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, are as follows: 


Ash: FAS 4/4, $100@105; 5/ and 6/4, $115@ 
120; 8/4, $125; io/ and 12/4, $135@140. Com- 
mon, 4/4, $62; 5/ and 6/4, $75; 8/4, 

Chestnut: FAS, 4/4, $88 i. 5/ and 6/4, 
$110@115. Common, 4/4, $55@57; 5/ and 6/4, 
$65 @68. Rouae wormy, 4/4, $38@40. No. 2, 


4/4, $28@30 

Poplar: FAS, 4/4, $115@120; 
$198. seas sa - _4-inch and up; 4/4, $85, 5 
and 6/4, a} ta 8/4, $100@110. Common, 
4/4, 62065; / and 6/4, 15: 6/ ‘an o/s. a o/8, G8: 





5/ and ay, 


No. 2—A soumen, “. Bt ° 
8/4, $51@54 ommon, 4/4 0; 
5/ and 6/4, $32@ 33; $74. Bios 
Red Oak: FAS, 4, $105@110; 5/ - s/s. 
$115@120; 8/4, $120@125. Common and s 
ef 60 @62. 50; 5/ and 6/4, at 45 50; 8/4, S% 
75. No. 2 common, sit, $45 @47. 50; 5/ and 
6/4, $47@ 50; 8/4, $50@55 
$125 


te Oak: FAS, 4/4, 18115120; 5/ and Si. 
4/4, $70@75; 


130; 8/4, $130@14 Common and se lect, 
6/ and es. "$75 @80; 8/4, $80 
No. 2 common, 4/4, $50@53; 5/ and 6/4, $ bo 
58; 8/4, $60@63. 





For Editorial Review of Current Market 
Conditions See Page 39 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 30.—Northern pine 
demand has been fair during the last month, 
and there is not as much stock available at 
the mills as in some preceding seasons; con- 
sequently prices are maintaining a firm tone. 
Industrial concerns using the better grades 
are holding off for the most part, but will 
probably be in the market within a short 


time. Yard stocks of both wholesalers and 
retailers are reported to be considerably 
broken. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Oct. 31.—During the last two or 
three weeks the North has experienced un- 
usually heavy rains which have had a 
tendency to retard operations. All consum- 
ers are represented in the market for north- 
ern hardwoods, the demand for which is on 
a seasonable basis. There is a particularly 
heavy demand for rock elm and basswood in 
all grades, with supplies of dry stock very 
low. Prices hold very firm. Southern hard- 
woods are moving in fair volume, with sap 
gum about the most active item in the list, 
although red gum, poplar and oak are also 
in fair call. Prices show a firm tendency. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 29.—Fair inquiry 
for the general list with no volume of orders 
marked southern hardwood trade last week. 


Prices were practically unchanged. Complaint 
was heard, however, that not all wholesalers 
were holding quotations. Certain mills also 
were inclined to accept lower bids. Business 
came from body builders, furniture factories 
and a small amount from interior trim fae. 
tories. Most orders are for mixed or single 
earlots. Export lines are dull. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 30.—The hardwood 
yards are reasonably busy, though trade is 


called spotty. The situation seems brighter 
than it was several weeks ago. Buying by 
automobile and furniture concerns has shown 
an increase. Some concerns are said to be 
withholding buying until after the national 
election. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Oct. 29.—October business 
in southern hardwoods was quite satisfactory. 
Prices are firm. The situation is considered 
healthy, as November trade will tend to lower 
mill stocks. Demand for thick elm, maple, 
magnolia and quartered sap gum for automo- 
bile body manufacture continues good. Floor- 
ing interests are actively buying. Nos. 1 and? 
plain red and white oak. The building trades 
are wanting inch FAS sap gum, which is 
strong and scarce, and 4/4 FAS plain red oak. 
No. 2 cotton wood, gum, magnolia and willow 
are moving well to box and crating concerns. 
Among most active export items are plain 
white and quartered white oak and wide FAS 
sap gum. Furniture trade is fair. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 30.—Local de- 
mand for hardwoods last week was not quite 
up to that of the preceding period. Prices 
were a little softer, but unchanged. Automo- 
bile body trades were still the dominant factor. 
There was a fairly good call from interior 
trim factories, and some furniture people wert 
buying. Magnolia and sap gum were the most 
active woods. All thicknesses of magnolia 
were wanted. Inch sap gum sold best. Mas- 
nolia showed a tendency to advance. Maple 
was said moving nicely. Demand for elm fell 
off but not its price. Red oak FAS was not 
moving very actively, but common oak was 
being bought by the flooring trade. Oak fioor- 
ing moved well. Tupelo and cottonwood box- 
boards were sold well. 








HOUSTON, TEX., Oct. 29.—Sap gum and 
flooring oak are strong. Flooring plants are 
taking the latter as fast as the kilns cal 
dry it. Magnolia has been bringing g00d 
prices—$70 for FAS and $55 for No. 1 ané 
select. One big shipment of No. 2 red gum 
for Cairo, Egypt, was booked last week. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Oct. 31.—Local distributers of 
fir report that the volume of business is only 


fair, mixed car orders constituting most of 


the business placed by retail consumers 
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ee 
sitka spruce is moving freely to the indus- 
trial trade at strong prices. Mill stocks are 
padly broken. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 30.—There is a good de- 
mand for fir and arrivals were plentiful of 
ate. Prices are holding very firm. Bar- 
gains, that may be found by careful search, 
are being snapped up eagerly. More transit 
jumber has been arriving than at any time 


this year. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 29.—With southern 
pine mills getting into shape once more, after 
the checks due to heavy rains and floods, the 
pidding for business is likely to take on a 
yeener character. It is believed that recent 
advances on fir can be maintained. Stocks 
here are ample. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 30.—Fir demand 
still is fair, most orders coming from north- 
ern and middle western retailers. There is a 
fair sprinkling of industrial demand, includ- 
ing oil field items and railroad stock. Most 
of the yard orders are for well mixed cars. 
Prices have shown no change. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 30.—The cypress 
market here last week was quiet, but there 
was a good call for immediate shipments, Re- 
tail yards are said to have so low stocks that 
replenishments are necessary to fake care of 
fall business. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 31.—There are just 
enough orders for eastern spruce frames to 
keep the saws moving in the few dimension 
mills now operating. The base price is well 
maintained at $42. Fall trade in Provincial 
random is disappointing and prices are 
barely steady. Sellers complain of intense 
competition by Coast lumber. There is little 
call for boards, but offerings are very light 
and prices firm. Lath are hard to move in 
competition with Coast stock, and conces- 
sions of 10@25 cents are reported. Eastern 
spruce operators both in New England and 
Canada are planning for a light production 
this coming winter. 


CYPRESS 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Oct. 29.—Common grades 
of yellow cypress are in largest request. No.1 
is moving out occasionally to coffin concerns, 
while No. 2 is finding a market with box and 
glass concerns. There is not much activity 
in uppers. The retail trade is not buying to 
any extent. Prices are firm. Demand for red 
cypress is good, with many consuming inter- 
ests actively buying. Nos. 1 and 2 6-inch are 
especially brisk. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct 29.—C grade and 
finish cypress were moving fairly well. Prices 
were firm and unchanged. Several inquiries 
were received for fair lots of tank stock. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, Oct. 31.—Orders are coming in 
freely from country retailers and industrial 
consumers for northern hemlock, which re- 
mains firm at $3 off the Broughton list. Mill 
assortments of dry stock are badly broken. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 30.—Demand for eastern 
and western hemlock has shown encouraging 
improvement of late. Customers for the last 
few months had been buying sparingly and 
had Small stocks. Western lumber, espe- 
cially timbers, is in far better demand and 
much more plentiful than eastern lumber. 


_ BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 31.—Native hemlock 
IS Scarce and, although there is very little 
demand, prices keep very firm. The few 
dry boards on offer are quoted $33@34 for 
the eastern clipped, and $1 less for northern 
clipped. The last sales of random boards 
Were at $31@32, but they are almost im- 
Possible to find at present. The market is 
Well supplied with western hemlock, which 
is offered at attractive figures. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Oct. 31.—California white pine 
is moving in fair volume to sash and door 
factories, Stocks are somewhat broken, 
specially in 5/4 and 8/4 Nos. 1 and 2 shop, 
and 10/4, 12/4 and 16/4 selects and shop. 


Prices are unchanged. There is a fair de- 
mand for Idaho and Pondosa pines from both 
industrial and retail consumers at steady 
prices. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 30.—The heavy 
run on California pine has slowed down. In- 
dustrial consumers still are taking fair quan- 
tities, but retailers appear to be supplied 
with their needs for the present. Some of the 
stiffness has gone out of prices, notably on 
No. 2 shop. Finish items still are in fair de- 
mand, ° 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 30.—The demand for 
the California pines has not been brisk lately, 
but most items remain firm and some stocks 
are quite scarce. Owing to the lateness of 
the season, and the prospect of early shut- 
downs of the mills, it is expected that the 
market will retain its firm tone. Improved 
buying is looked for as soon as the election 
is over with, as many consumers and dealers 
have small stocks. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 30.—Stocks at Inland 
Empire mills are badly broken, according to 
advices received here, and shipments of 
nearly all Idaho pine items are coming in 
slowly. There is a good demand for the 
common grades and prices are holding up 
very well. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Oct. 27.—Pine 
demand was sustained throughout the week. 
Prices of some grades and sizes have eased 
off a little. Rail and intercoastal business 
was good with Australian call somewhat 
better. Local retailers report that trade is 
improving. It is possible that there will be 
a shortage of mill stock before resumption 
of logging and sawing next spring. 


REDWOOD 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.. Oct. 27.—Red- 
wood demand made another increase during 
the week. There was a good trade from 
the East and from foreign countries, with 
western business also showing minor gains. 
Retail business here was also on the in- 
crease. Prices remained steady. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Oct. 31.—Industrial consumers 
are actively in the market for southern pine, 
and country yards are placing some mixed 
car orders to round out stocks. Demand 
from local retailers is rather spotted. The 
market is stiff on dimension and common 
grades, due to low stocks at most mills. Sev- 
eral local distributers report that the Octo- 
ber volume in southern pine was consider- 
ably ahead of the previous month. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Oct. 29.—Prieces for south- 
ern pine are holding their own, very favorable 
weather in northern consuming sections help- 
ing to maintain business. Quick shipment is 
stressed by buyers. Orders are for badly 
mixed cars of the items of which dealers are 
most in need, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 29.—Prices on 
southern pine generally were firm, recent ad- 
vances being maintained. Retailers were buy- 
ing in hand-to-mouth lots. Buying was of 
common building lumber and millwork, with 
comparatively little flooring. Yard stocks are 
fair. 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 31.—There has been 
some improvement in demand for southern 
pine, but trade is still quiet. Retailers are 
taking quite moderate assortments. This 
business is widely distributed among many 
competitors. Flooring prices are about steady 
within a fairly wide range. Roofers are 
firm; 8-inch air dried are $32.50@33. Parti- 
tion is selling fairly well at $45.25@48 for 
B&better }4-inch. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 20.—Southern pine 
orders have fallen off somewhat in volume in 
the last week, though some mills which felt 
a decline the previous week now report busi- 
ness back to normal. There is a strong de- 
mand for industrial items, especially timbers. 
Orders from retailers are tending to wider 
mixtures, and a little more finish usually is 
wanted. Boards are showing some signs of 
weakness. 





HOUSTON, TEX., Oct. 29.—All inch stocks 
and dimension except 2x12-inch No. 2 are 











“HI-LO” 
“IT’S EASY ON THE NECK” 


Slides on the strings, is adjustable and 
fitt ALL types of men equally well. 


Get a SAMPLE and learn the difference. 


ALLIED CLOTH SPECIALTIES, Inc. 
DESK BAL. GREENVILLE, OHIO 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


GRAND PRIZE 


Were awarded highest 
honors Panama - Pacific 
international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500Axes& Tools 





The Lumberman’s Actuary 
By JOHN W. BARRY 


The new eighth revised 
edition has 504 pages. 
It shows at a glance 
the value of any num- 
ber of feet at any 
price between $6 and 
$150 per thousand feet. 
Thus: at $6, $6.25, 
$6.75, $7 and so on to 
$100; at $101, $102 and 
so on to $125; and at 
$125, $130 and $135 
and so on to $150. 

It also shows the total 
feetage in any num- 
ber of pieces from 1 to 
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2,000; for all thick- Be 
nesses, as 1 inch, 1%, : 
1%, 2, and up to 12 
inches, and for any habe 
width from 2 to 24 Se | 
inches. 


It contains tables for figuring the cost of 
any quantity of lath or shingles at $4 to 
$15.75 a thousand. It is used for figuring 
moldings, lumber bills, car freights, car in- 
voices, yard inventories, odd sizes, wages etc. 
The Actuary does a man’s work and does it 
accurately. 

One feature of the book is the specially de- 
vised, linen faced cut-in index which brings 
all sizes and prices under the eye at a glance. 
All lengths on the one page. 

In addition the Lumberman’s Actuary has a 
table of measurements of wall board in 32- 
and 48-inch widths, a table showing the square 
feet in the ceiling and four walls of rooms 
of various sizes and tables estimating the 
quantities of various items of lumber, shin- 
gles etc. required for the covering of given 
surfaces; a table of area of openings, weights 
of lumber etc. . 

Useful tables of nails, kinds and quantities 
required for various work, and a number of 
other tables of information which the retail 
lumberman or builder often require are in- 
cluded. 

The Actuary when closed is 4% inches x 8% 
inches x 1 inch, a handy pocket size. 


Price, Eighth Revised Edition, bound in Leather, 
postpaid, $10 
Illustrations of sample pages for the asking 


° ’ arborn St. 
American Lumberman, “25% 765° UL 
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Ayer & Lord Tie Co. 


Incorporated 1893 . . 
Railroad Bridge Timbers 


Cross Ties CHICAGO Car Stocks 


Lumber ai Piling 
Poles Posts 
TREATING PLANTS:— 


Carbondale, Ill. Grenada, Miss. North Little Rock, Ark. Montgomery, Ala. 
Louisville, Ky. ; 


“FROM THE TREE TO THE JOB” 

















Smoother Surfacing Means More Sales 


The quality of your finished product depends 
upon how smoothly your planer surfaces your 
stock. When you see our trademark on the 


Planer Knives 


you buy, you need not worry about smoothness for no matter what 
your requirements are we have a knife that will do your work perfectly. 
Let us send you catalog describing our line of Planer and Jointer 
Knives, Milled Cutters, Moulding Cutters, Blanks,Tenoner Knives, etc. 


Taylor, Stiles & Company 


RIEGELSVILLE, N. J., U. S. A. 
Hall & Brown W.W. Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo., Western Agents 
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"TROUBLE? Get the Babcock Spruce 








Ladder! No matter how badly tan- 
gled your ladder sales situation is, Bab- 











—e~. 





cock Spruce Ladders will straighten you 
out. Strong and light Babcock Spruce 
Ladders sell on sight. Dealers who sell 
‘em find their sales grow steadily right 
from the start. A trial order will con- 
vince you. 


—, 


Write for the BABCOCK catalog. 


“The W.W.BABCOCK Co. 


——_ 


a BATH,N.Y. 











a 
strong. Prices are holding to former leve 
although demand has eased up slight} 
There has been a $2 advance on 30 cube Ps 
port stock. Prime is extra strong at $99. 4 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


CHICAGO, Oct. 31.—There is a 00d de. 
mand for white cedar shingles from country 
yards. Prices are firm at: Extras, $5.25. 
standards, $4.25; sound butts, $3.25. Stocks 
at most mills are very limited. 


KANSAS CITY. MO., Oct. 30.—Shingle de. 
mand has fallen off somewhat and prices on 
common grades have dropped 5 cents. Clears 
are now offered at $3.05, and stars at $2.55 
There has been no change in better grades 
Demand for lath also is declining a little. 
Southern pine still are scarce. Redwood and 
California pine mills, however, are taking al] 
orders. The demand for siding has shown 
little change, and prices are maintained, 





NEW YORK, Oct. 30.—Eastern spruce lath 
prices have advanced 50 cents to $1 during 
the last fortnight, and are holding very firm. 
Supplies are fairly well up to demand with 
most wholesalers, but a gradual easing off 
in shipments is expected from now On. 
There is a good demand for all Standard 
brands of West Coast shingles, but there 
are abundant stocks. Prices vary, but are 
generally firm. 


HOUSTON, TEX., Oct. 29.—Shingles are in 
fair demand at $3.05 for extra clears, and 
$2.60 for extra stars. Lath are strong at 
$4.25 for No. 1, and $3.35 for No. 2. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 31.—Clapboards are 
moving quietly in moderate assortments for 
early needs. Retail yards are generally 
carrying light stocks, and making frequent 
replacements. October trade ran a little 
ahead of September, and November is ex- 
pected to show some falling off. TPastern 
spruce and native white pine clapboards are 
scarce and firm. Plenty of West Coast clap- 
boards are on offer at attractive figures. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 31.—Boxboards dis- 
tributors are doing a fairly good fall busi- 
ness, and find little difficulty about maintain- 
ing quotations. Some lots of box lumber are 
being offered at concessions, but quality and 
terms generally explain the price. Boxboard 
producers have little surplus, and some large 
operators may restrict their cut next winter 
to actual contracts. Round edge white pine 
inch boxboards are $27@30. 


Hymeneal 


WEINKAUF-LUECK. The marriage of 
Miss Erma Gertrude Lueck, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. William C. Lueck, of Green Lake, 
Wis., to Carl A. Weinkauf, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. G. A. Weinkauf, was solemnized at the 
home of the bride’s parents on Saturday, 
Oct. 6, the ceremony being performed by Rev. 
Lewis F. Kiekhoefer, pastor of the Lutheran 
Church. The service was followed by 4 
bridal breakfast after which Mr. and Mrs. 
Weinkauf left for a short tour of the north- 
ern Wisconsin and Minnesota lake country. 
They will be at home to their friends at 
Green Lake after Oct. 25. Mr. Weinkauf is 
a graduate accountant and is the secretary- 
treasurer of the Wisconsin Central Lumber 
Co., of Green Lake. The bride is noted in 
local musical circles, having ‘a delightful 
soprano voice, trained at Ripon College 
School of Music, and has appeared as soloist 
on various occasions. 





MOORE-WILSON. The wedding of Miss 
Harriet Claire Wilson and Mr. William Harry 
Moore, both of Jacksonville, Fla., was 
solemnized at the home of Dr. R. H. McCas- 
lin there on Saturday evening, Oct. 13. The 
bride is a native of Ohio, and has held 4 
responsible position with the law department 
of the Florida East Coast Railroad, having 
made Jacksonville her home for the past 
three years. The bridegroom is the son_of 
Mrs. H. Elizabeth Moore, West Chester, Pa. 
He is a graduate of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, Class of 1923, and has held a_ position 
as forest engineer for the firm of James D 
Lacey & Co., of New York and Chicago, for 
the past four and a half years. At present 
he is assistant office manager of their Jack- 
sonville, Fla., branch, with offices in the 
Barnett National Bank Building. Following 
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mony the bride and groom were en- 
he oped ~ dinner party at the George 
washington Hotel. After a short wedding 
trip through the Carolinas they will be at 
home to their many friends at the Suwannee 
Apartments in Jacksonville. 


BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 
(Continued from page 78) 


LOUISIANA. Alexandria—Arkansas Oak Floor- 
ing Co. announced plans for rebuilding plant de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Rochelle—Tremont Lumber Co. has begun ex- 
tensive improvement and enlargement program at 
its plant here, including erection of additional dry 
kilns, sheds, etc. 

MISSISSIPPI. Vicksburg— Hudson Hardwood 
Flooring Co, rebuilding destroyed portion of hard- 
wood plant; fire loss given at about $20,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—George Noll Stair Co. 
will erect plant, 50x125 ft. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—Haverty Fur- 
niture Co., subsidiary of the Atlanta company of 
that name, plans erection of plant for manufacture 
of household furniture. 

High Point—Knox Furniture Mfg. Co., recently 
chartered with $150,000 capital, announces plans 
for new plant. 

Smithfield—Neuse River Hardwood Co. will re- 
puild that part of plant recently destroyed by fire. 


OREGON. St. Helens—The Fir-Tex Insulated Co. 
will establish 100x1,400 ft, plant at cost of 
$2,000,000. 

Troutdale—Frank J. Murphy has engaged in the 
sawmill business under name of Troutdale Lum- 
ber Co. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Bishopville — Coxe-Royer 
Lumber Co., recently chartered with capital of 
$25,000, is reported contemplating establishment 
of lumber mill. 

Sumter—Williams Furniture Co., subsidiary of 
0. L. Williams Top & Panel Co., completed or- 
ganization with $200,000 capital, and will soon 
start construction of a new plant for the manu- 
facture of a general line of household furniture. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—Chattanooga Mfg. 
Co., box plant recently purchased by Tom Mc- 
Callie, jr., and others, will probably be enlarged. 

Sparta—Sparta Spoke Works erecting woodwork- 
ing plant for manufacture of spokes, investment of 
about $50,000. 

TEXAS. Edcouch—Walter Verhalen Co. erect- 
ing 80x60 ft. crate and box factory. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

ONTARIO. Mount Dennis—Firstbrook Boxes 
(Ltd.) erecting new plant. p 

Kitchener—Interior Hardwood Co, installmg new 
dry kilns. 


Casualties 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—Shirkes & Sons lum- 
ber plant on Dixie Lane near city destroyed by 
fire; loss about $2,000. 

Rison—J. L. Sadler Lumber Co., loss by fire. 

MISSISSIPPI. Vicksburg—Plant of Hudson 
Hardwood Flooring Co, damaged by fire; loss, 
$20,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Smithfield—Plant of 
Neuse River Hardwood Co. damaged by fire; loss, 
$15,000; J. L. York, president of company. 


OHIO. Warren—Western Reserve Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $5,000. 





Trouble and Litigation 


NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO, Oct. 29.— 
Thomas McCaw, Dennison, Ohiio, has been 
named receiver by Common Pleas Judge E. 
E. Lindsay, for the Dennison Lumber Co., 
and bond was fixed at $10,000. The receiver 
was appointed upon the application of B. E. 
Boyce, E. W. Boyce and other stockholders. 





Talks to Women on Home Building 


Paris, Ixt., Oct, 31—At a meeting of the 
home building and home economics depart- 
ment of the Women’s Club in this city last 
night, the principal speaker was J. F. Bryan, 
of Chicago, secretary of the Illinois Lumber 
& Material Dealers’ Association. Mr. Bryan 
made an interesting and inspiring address 
that held the rapt attention of the large 
audience. This was the first meeting of this 
department of the Woman’s Club and much 
enthusiasm was manifested. As evidenced 
by the large attendance at this meeting and 
the attention given to Mr. Bryan’s address, 
the women are interested in more than 
simply the interior decorations and furnish- 
ings of the home. They are interested also 
in the materials that go into the construc- 
tion of the home and are eager to get the 
facts about the right kinds of material to 
use and the proper way in which they should 
be used. Mr. Bryan made a talk on a simi- 
ar subject before the women’s club at 
oopeston, Ill, a short time ago. 
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This Lumber is Winning 


Sales on Merit 


Foremost dealers in every part of the country 
are stocking Craig Mountain Pondosa Pine. They 
like the way its lightness, softness and whiteness 
satisfies their trade. 


Craig Mountain Pondosa Pine comes from high 
altitude timber—big trees, fully matured under 
the most favorable growing conditions. Its fine 
texture makes it easy to saw and nail, easy to 
dress to a velvety smooth surface. 


Try a mixed car of Craig Mountain 
Pine and notice the difference. 


CRAIG MOUNTAIN LUMBER Co. 
WINCHESTER, IDAHO 


E. H. VAN OSTRAND, President W. C. GEDDES, Vice Pres. & Gen. Mar. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 
G. S. Patterson, P. O. Box 96, Oconomowoc, Wis. D. Clinton Van Ostrand, P. O. Box 99, 
W. J. Schiller, 4347 Benton Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. Omaha, Nebr. 
Alex W. Stewart, 931 Lumber Exch. Bldg , W..H. Lewis, 406 Chamber of Commerce 
Minneapolis, Minn. Idg., Denver, Col. 














Order “KILMOTH’ Make Homes Vermin-proof 
loset Lining in L.C.L. 
; ; Every clothes closet, in old and new hom hould be made 
— lots mixed with verminepreet by the use of [eae 
“ U ALITY ” “KILMOTH” Red Cedar Closet Lining 
Q Here is a profitable side-line for your business. Go after the 
° orders today and we will keep you supplied with stock made from 
Oak Flooring famous Tenn. Aromatic Red Cedar, 


“Kilmoth” lining is madé in %x2, 2% and 8% inch widths. 


De Soto Hardwood Flooring Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
30 cents a line for one week. 

55 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a lime for three consecutive weeks. 

90 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany ‘the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 


























| Wanted—Employees 


WANTED AT ONCE THREE DETAILERS OR 
Billers with high grade planing mill experience 
for work at our Chicago office. Call at 210 East 
Ohio St., Room 304. See MR. DAVID HALPIN. 











WANTED 


Man for Lumber Inspector and Yard Foreman. 
ILLINOIS REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Morrison, 
Illinois. 





WANTED 
Competent Lumber Inspector to grade Hardwoods 
and White Pine shop. Give age, experience and 
salary wanted. Reply to OSHKOSH SASH & 
DOORS, care American Lumberman, 





EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD OPERATOR 


To cut million feet Gum per month on thousand 

feet basis Have ninety million ft. timber, band 

mill and all logging equipment in North Carolina. 
Address “E. 5," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED ESTIMATOR 


For listing quantities from plans. One familiar 
with CBA methods of listing special millwork. 
Must be able to handle all classes and types of 
plans accurately. Good salary to man able to 
qualify. 

Address “E. 9,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
Experienced detailer and biller for sash, door and 
millwork plant. Address RIDGWAY SASH & 
DOOR FACTORY, Ridgway, Pa. 





GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 


Wanted—Able Executive whose record proves his 
success as a competent millwork manufacturer 
fully capable to take entire charge of plant em- 
ploying 150. H. A. GREGG, NASHUA, N. H. 





WANTED CABINET ROOM FOREMAN AND 
Cabinet-makers for interior finish factory. Call or 
wire THE BRIGHAM & ULDRICKS CO., 135 
Hamblin Ave., Battle Creek, Mich. 





WANT LOGGING FOREMAN 


To handle camp in Northern Michigan to cut and 
load twenty-five thousand feet logs and three cars 
cord wood per day; preferably logging contractor 
with some equipment to take over operations on 
contract basis, 

Address “P. 62,"° Care American Lumberman. 





CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


By N. Chapin. Saves Time and Labor—Prevents 
Errors. The tables reduce to board measure all 
fractional sizes of lumber, advancing by quarter- 
inches from 1x1 to 15x15 inches square and 20 
feet long; also scantlings and square timbers, ad- 
vancing by inches from 2x2 to 30x30 inches square 
and 50 feet long. Saw logs are reduced to board 
measure. The book contains 171 pages of strong 
white paper, is 4x7 inches and is bound in cloth. 
Price, delivered, $4. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 








Wanted—Salesmen 
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WANTED COMMISSION LUMBER SALESMEN 


Large coast mill wants to make several connec- 
tions with commission salesmen who are working 
territories that use fir uppers. State experience 
and give references, b 

Address “E. 6,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 


High class salesman to represent large manufac- 
turer yellow pine, northern pine, hardwoods and 
white pine in territory covering Dayton, Columbus, 
Toledo and adjoining towns. Only high class man 
need apply, with established trade and good knowl- 
edge industrial accounts, Excellent opportunity 
for right man. Send photograph and references. 
Address “B. 5," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED SALESMAN 
Experienced Lumber Salesmen in Pennsylvania, 
New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and Massa- 
chusetts to sell North Carolina Pine, Yellow Pine 
and Cypress lumber on a commission basis. 
Address “B. 3,” care American Lumberman. 


Wanted—Employment 


WANTED EMPLOYMENT 


Salesman with twenty years’ successful experience 

selling hardwoods, and has also sold pine and 

Western woods, wishes to make new connection. 
Address BOX 142, Cincinnati, Ohio. 



































HIGH GRADE MILLWORK SUPERINTENDENT 


Wants position. Experienced and capable, also 
efficient as estimatur, detailer, biller and organizer. 
Know cost accounting. Can show years of suc- 
cessful work. References. 

Address “E. 14,” care American Lumberman. 


MAN, AGE THIRTY-NINE YEARS, MARRIED 


Twenty years in retail lumber business, wants a 
position in or around New York as salesman esti- 
mator, mill work detailer, architect of home Plans, 
contractors’ biller of material. Write “EK, 15» 
care American Lumberman and state salary, Cen 
give A-1 references. / 2 


SAW FILER 


Fifteen years as head filer in band and circular 
saw mills, soft and frozen timber. Also take care 
of saws in factory and planing mill. Have ex. 
cellent references and can come at once. WM, Pp. 
DRISCOLL, Winona, Mich. 











SALESMAN 36 YEARS OF AGE 


15 years road experience, well established trade ip 
New York and Penna, desires to make change, 
Can produce. 

Address “E, 18,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ACCOUNTANT & OFFICE MANAGER 


Desires position, 18 years experience in lumber 
business, 36 years old, married. 
Address “R, 54,” care American Lumberman, 








SALES MANAGER NOW EMPLOYED 


Large Calif, White & Sugar Pine Mill wishes to 
make change. Married, age 35, experienced and 
competent to act as General Manager medium 
sized plant or Sales Manager large mill. JBither 
Calif. White or Pondosa Pine. Or position buying 
for Eastern wholesaler or managing Pine Depart- 
ment Western wholesaler. Good acquaintance 
both mills and trade. 

Address “D. 9,” care American Lumberman, 


WANTED POSITION AS MANAGER OR 


Superintendent of lumber operation; 23 years’ ex- 
perience Southern and Pacific Coast production, 
Know how and have been entirely successful. 

Address D. C. HINTERLITER, Bay Minette, Ala 








YOUNG MAN, EXPERIENCED 
Bookkeeper, cashier and payroll clerk, 
position. Available at once. State salary. 

Address “E. 7,” care American Lumberman. 


desires 


WANTED POSITION AS WOODS SUPT. 


20 years’ experience and can furnish good reference 
from former employers, 
Address “C. 9,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED TO SELL YOUR SPECIALTY 


For manufacturing plants or retail yards on com- 
mission or act as field representative if trade 
warrants. High grade products and substantial 
commission wanted. 

Address “E, 3,’”’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED 


Yard foreman, office work, bookkeeping, 15 years 
experience, 
Address “E. 4," care American Lumberman. 


POSITION AS LOGGING SUP’T 


Twelve years experience. Large operations in 
yellow pine and cypress. Will render honest, effi- 
cient and loyal service with results. 

Address “E. 8," care American Lumberman. 


BAND SAW FILER 


With twenty years experience, open for job either 
factory or saw _ mill. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Can come at once. Address “FILER,” 610 Wash- 
ington St., Dayton, Ohio. 














ASSISTANT MANAGER 


Man of 34 with eleven years general experience 
desires place as assistant manager or superintend- 
ent of retail yard. Competent, experienced in 
building garages and small cottages. References. 
Address “D. 15,” care American Lumberman. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT 


Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


SASH & DOOR SALESMAN & ESTIMATOR 


Now employed, desires change. 16 years experience. 
36 years old, married. Familiar with Cost Book A, 
Address “D. 6," care American Lumberman. 


Al BAND GANG & CIRCULAR SAW FILER 


Wants position, 25 years’ experience, 42 years of 
age, some experience on planers. References fur- 
nished. State wages. 

Address C. 17,” care American Lumberman. 


RETAIL LUMBER YARD MANAGER 


20 years’ experience Al references. 
Address “C. 5,” care American Lumberman. 


WEST COAST MANAGER OR BUYER 


20 years’ experience, including railroad and car 
material. J. S&S. GORDON, 1119 White Blidg., 
Seattle, Wash. 


WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shingles, 
new or second-hand machinery, engines, boilers, 
electrical machinery, locomotives, cars, rails, busi- 
ness opportunity, timber and timber lands, or any- 
thing used in the lumber industry, you can get it 
at smal] cost by advertising in the ‘“Want-Columns’ 
of the AMERICAN UMBERMAN, Manhattan 























Building, Chicago, IL 


POSITION WANTED 


Planing mill superintendent or general foreman; 
first class detailer and biller; some estimating, can 
give results. 

Address “B. 1,” care American Lumberman. 


HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL 


Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale department 
when you want to sell something in the lumber 
industry. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 


SERVICES OF MAN 


with 10 years’ both small and large city retail 
yard experience are available. For full informa- 
tion write or wire W. C. MITCHELL, 9825 Grand 
River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


WOODWORKING MANUFACTURERS 


I have had 15 years experience as supervisor of 
woodworking plant (employing 150-200 men) and 
maintained quality and quantity production. Was 
also assistant manager and am familiar with all 
details of office work. Full information covering 
past record and personal references furnished upon 
request. 
Address “B, 14,” care American Lumberman. 


OFFICE MANAGER DESIRES POSITION 


Twenty years’ lumber experience in retail and 
sawmill. Best of references and bond furnished. 
Address “B. 16,” care American Lumberman. 


SALES MANAGER 


Fifteen years’ experience with southern mills and 
wholesalers wants position. Especially successful 
results in wholesaling. Excellent record with both 
present and past employers. 

Address “C. 21,’ care American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 


Wants change. North or south, National experi- 
ence A-l1 reference. 
Address “W. 68,” care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN 


Now making headquarters in Louisville, Ky. 
traveling in middle Kentucky, southern Indiana 
and Ohio desires to make change. Have estab- 
lished trade, well known to buyers, travel in own? 
car. Salary and commission basis only. 
Address “‘C. 22,’ care American Lumberman. 


LOOSE LEAF ESTIMATE FORM 


At last! An estimate sheet of standard letter- 
head size, 8%x1l. Firms doing extensive estimat- 
ing find a single sheet ample for the most com- 
plicated estimate. Fits the typewriter, handy -~ 
the desk. convenient for filing, mailing and bind- 
ing in standard equipment. Forms are padess 
26 triplicate sets, 75 sheets to a pad, and = 
thres holes to fit standard binder. Original — 
and duplicate and triplicate in colors. Five p@ 
$4; ten, $7; binder, $1.75. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn St» 
Chicago, Illinois 



































